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SHAKSPEARE has divided human life into seven ages, and 
given, in a few poetical lines, a highly graphic sketch of the 
physical progress, from puling infancy, to drivelling dotage. 
Bat neither poet nor philosopher has, hitherto, so far as we are 
aware, described minutely the gradations of intellectual exis- 
tence, deterred perhaps by the difficulty of fixing the ever- 
changing impressions of the varying passions and emotions 
which from time to time stamp their peculiarities upon the cha- 
racter and conduct. 

To know man as he is; to measure all his powers; to esti- 
mate fully his capacities, we must begin by tracing the first 
lines of mental developement, we should watch the soul as it 
buds forth in the earliest spring-time of being, then closely ob- 
serving its modes and degrees of expansion, we should note the 
withering of its petals, the fading away of its brilliant colouring, 
and linger over the last exhalations of its departing fragrance. 

We do not propose at present to attempt a task of such deli- 
cacy, but will merely employ the brief space allotted to us, in 
sketching a few of the most prominent features of the mind as 
they display themseives at the several successive neriods of life; 
leaving it to more attentive and able observers to (ill up the ex- 
tensive outline. 
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It would detain us long, and indeed to little purpose, to enter 
into the discussion of the backneyed question, whether the soul 
or mind be a something superadded to our physical structure, 
or an essentially coustituent portion of that structure; it shall 
suffice to acknowledge the connexion between them, whether 
identical or contrasted in their natures, to be so close, and indis- 
soluble, that all attempts to disjoin them, even in imagination, 
must prove entirely abortive. ‘The music may not reside in the 
string, but without its vibration there can be no melody. 

We must take leave, however, to express the opinion, con- 
trary to the doctrines taught by some of the most talented and 
ingenious writers of the present day, that mental power is not 
simply the result of physical organization. We readily admit 
that the hand of the Creator bas bound them together insepara- 
bly, though not in the relation of cause and effect. Imperfect 
organization unquestionably implies, always, imperfection of in- 
tellect. ‘The one increases and is developed as the other grows 
and attains strength and maturity, until the two are exhibited ip 
the highest condition of excellence and vigour. It was a debate 
worthy of the schoolmen and may be set aside with their other 
lucubrations, at what period the earliest manifestations of soul 
or thought were given forth by the embryo or infant. At birth, 
we can scarcely regard the future man as any thing better than 
a vegetable; nay Altieri has applied the phrase « Pianta- Uomo,” 
6 Plant Man,” to the same being even in the adult state. He 
is sensible, but as far as we can ‘judge, sensible only to painful 
impressions—hunger, thirst, and fatigue oppress him, and it 
may be taken as an evil omen of his coming existence that his 
first felt passion is one of the most uneasy and depressing of all 
those to which he is to be a prey. He fears. He has entered 
a scene of suffering and sorrow; to fit him for the avoidance of 
the causes of evil, he is early gifted with the impulse of terror. 
Shout near him—he screams alarined. Seem to let him fall— 
he throws out his little hands and convulsively catches for sup- 
port. He is also the subject of desire. The sensation of hun- 
ger, if we may use such an expression, is born with him, and he 
appears to be inspired with a knowledge of the mode by which 
lhe is to relieve it—he needs no lesson to teach him how to derive 
his food from its gentle sources—‘‘the sacred fountains that 
nourish the humau race.’ The voluntary actions by which he 
effects this are said to be instinctive, but we have not affixed to 
this term a meaning sufficiently clear and precise. _ Is it intend- 
ed that they are in any sense mechanical? are they, on the 
other hand, intelligent? or must we resort to the supposition, 
that thoy are intermediate, or of a peculiar nature? Actions of 
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this class are even more remarkable among the lower animals— 
nay, we must not venture to deny their exhibition in the vege- 
table kingdom. By such an appetency or instructive propen- 
sity is it, that plants growing in a dark place seek out and creep 
to the crevices that admit light, to which they wonld almost 
seem to know they owe all their colouring and beauty. It ts 
not to be supposed that the infant is so early capable of aver- 
sion, the opposite emotion. He exists but m the present mo- 
ment—time, past and future, is nothing tohim. Aversion looks 
forward to pain or suffering from some cause which is expected 
to act, and is therefore dreaded. Desire is only the wisi to get 
rid of present suffering—not mingled in the infant as in the 
adult, with the anticipation of future enjoyment. He soon be- 
comes susceptible of anger, and does not allow himself meekly 
to be crossed or hindered of his will, or subjected to any unplea- 
sant operation. He is a despot to his mother and a tyrant to 
his nurse. Next appear the varying emotions of grief and joy, 
which alternately becloud and illuminate his countenance. It 
is true that these feelings are usually transient, and liable to be 
aroused by slight and almost indefinable causes, but 't is also 
true, that they exhibit in certain temperaments, a scarcely credi- 
ble degree of violence, if left unrestrained and unmodified by 
the controlling influence of education. Infants scarcely able to 
totter, have been known to fall prostrate and apoplectic under 
the intensity of anger. ‘The whirlwind of rage passes rapidly 
by, for the most part, and we do not see, thus early , any remains 
of resentment, or note any purposes of revenge—but sometimes 
the paroxysm is more lasting, and loud subs, and long and con- 
tinued sullenness, bespeak the obstinacy of the evil emotion. 
The agonies of sorrow and the extacies of joy instantaneously 
excited, as instantanelsly subside, and like the melting clouds 
ofasummer moonlight sky, leave not a trace behind. 

Through the various stages of childhood, curiosity is perhaps 
the predominant feeling. Destined to ripen hereafter into the 
love of knowledge, and to be directed by ambition and experi- 
ence to the discovery of new worlds, and the elucidation of truths 
and principles more valuable than worlds themselves, it is now 
a mere impulse-—yet not causeless, not without object. Nothing 
is known, all is to be learned—but cannot be learned without 
inquiry. Hence, as I believe, the habit of mimicry, whieh dis- 
tinguishes carly childhood. ‘The motions and actions of their 
superiors are imitated toascertain the resultand effect which they 
are calculated to produce. — Atterwards, however, the imitation 
may be attributed to another motive. They admire a parent or 
friend, and therefore wish and aim to be like him. From euri- 
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osity also springs, more obviously, the disposition to attempt 
any thing forbidden, especially if to the prohibition be annexed 
a penalty, which only stimulates the more their anxiety to dis- 
cover what is concealed behind the mysterious and tantalizing 
veil. And hence,*too, the ceaseless questions of “why aud 
wherefore,” which, repeated concerning the most trivial mat- 
ters, become at last so teasing to the casual acquaintance, aud 
often even to the interested parent himself. The mere desire 
of novelty, so easily gratified when every thing around us is new, 
incessantly urges us forward, and the accumulation of ideas is a 
source of delight far above all other pleasures; it gives, indeed, 
almost an additional existence. 

As youth advances, the fondness for excitement increases 
with rapidity, and every new and varying mode of excitement is 
hastily tried, but unhappily, not as hastily abandoned. The in- 
dulgence of the passions which, at this period, to use the phrase 
of a fine writer, “blow a perpetual storm,” becomes habitual, 
and forms, as it were, a part of our very life. Emulation, love, 
jealousy, hope and joy, stimulate in turn, and invigorate the 
The acquisitions of science—the imaginings of poetry — 
the gratification of the love of splendour—natural to all, and 
developed by all, from the rude savage with painted limb, and 
ear aud nose lacerated by his penderous load of rings, and beads 
and shells, to the refined monarch of a civilized nation, who can 
searce support, through the ceremonies of his coronation, the 
weight of his gaudy trappings of costly gems, “barbaric pearl 
and. gold”-—these occupy the eye and the soul of the j Juvenes- 
cent. Youth is the season of fancy. It is then that the ima- 
gination, warmed by the glowing descriptions of the poet, and 
animated by the details of history and fiction, runs riot in the 
scenes of Asiatic grandeur—of fairy delights—of pr imeval beau- 
ty. The minddw ells upon greatexamples of power and of virtue. 
Domestic and common life is tame, with tts list of siinple enjoy- 
ments—of trivial circumstances—ef obvious and ohseure duties. 
‘The cool sequestered vale of life” is low and dark ; youthsecks 
the lofty preeipice—the cloud-capt summit of the mountain. [t 
listens only to the roar of the falling torrent, or the bellowing of 
the thunder. Days, weeks, and years are spent in this ideal exis- 
tence, until the unhappy stripling becomes all unfit for the use- 
ful employments—the attamable pleasures, and the improving 
companionship which he has despised—and he wakes from his 
day-dream, perhaps too late, to find that, like Ixion, he has 
embraced a cloud. 

The earliest feelings of ambition show themselves in the eager 
struggles for superiority in the games of childhood. None can 
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be so dull as not to be struck with the contrast presented in the 
air and manner of him who has first reached the goal, and of 
his less fortunate competitor who has lagged and lost the prize 
of success. It is not with fatigue that the thrown wrestler is 
panting! Tlis littke heart has almost burst with the agonies of 
mortified pride. Love is, however, the master feeling of the 
young soul. It is at best a tempestuous passion, and knows no 
tranquillity even when most successful and happy ; but when un- 
fortunate, or when combined with jealousy—its too frequent at- 
tendant—that mind must be well strung, and that frame hardy 
indeed, which can withstand its concussions. Anger has been 
well styled by the Latin poet, ‘a brief madness.” Love is more 
mad than anger, and unhappily is not so brief. 

As we approach manhood, we reach the point whence diverge 
the paths which lead to the several objects of human pursuit. 
There are, it is true, certain instances of earlier developement 
of power and capacity, in which childhood itself seems to com- 
prehend and earnestly to grasp at some special object or objects. 
It need not be said that these are rare, bat perhaps it is neces- 
sary to guard ourselves against the indefinite expectation of fu- 
ture attainments to be made in such cases. 

Precocity is thus often mistaken for genius. Tt must be con- 
fessed that dulness seldom reaches a quick growth, yet the 
appearances to which [ have alluded are, for the most part, 
fallacious and imposing. Dr. Watts lisped in numbers, and 
acquired language sooner, and with more facility, than almost 
any other example on record. Yet Dr. Watts became, ulti- 
mately, by no means either a great scholar or an esteemed poet. 
Milton matured slowly, though evidently impressed with the 
consciousness of being bora for some immense effort. ‘The early 
attempts of Byron, the master spirit of our age and the adnii- 
ration of centuries to come, were paltry and contemptible fail- 
ures. ‘The celebrated Master Betty, (the infant Roscius, as he 
was called during the period of his notoriety,) succeeded in- 
fiffitely better in mimicking, during his childhood, the theatrical 
exhibitions of passions which he had rever felt, and could not 
know, than he did when mature, in giving expression to them, 
after having been their subject. Had this youth united genius 
to precocity, what excellence must he not have attained! The 
early commencement of his career gave him the advantage of 
greater flexibility of countenance and limb, while it added many 
years to the course of his professional education and experience. 

Mental precocity seems to us to depend mest evidently upon 
that peculiarity of physical constitution which implies also phy- 
sical precocity. Genius, however, the very essence of which 
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consists in strength or vigour, is so far from being necessarily 
connected with this rapid developement, that we should rather 
expect it under opposite circumstances. The lofty pine does 
not hastily reach its proud elevation. 'The quarled and sturdy 
oak which sullenly resists the storm and the tempest, slowly 
pierces the soil with its tough roots, and slowly spreads its 
boughs tothe winds. ‘I'here may be, unquestionably, an occa- 
sional combination of genius with the hasty maturation we are 
speaking of, as in Pope, and a few others; but in these, for ob- 
vious reasons, we shall always meet with constitutional debility 
and rapid decay. In such instances, the sword will always 
wear out the scabbard. The frail and delicate body will be ut- 
terly incapable of bearing, without fatal injury, the violent agi- 
tation of premature emotions. 

Genius has been improperly defined to consist in strength of 
inclination. It is surely natural, that where there is genius 
there should be strong propensity—for the consciousness of 
power to effect a given purpose, will produce a disposition to aim 
at it. But we every day witness the unequivocal failures of 
zealous attempts, prompted by vehement inclination. How 
many would be poets, dream away their lives in vain aspirations, 
after an excellence of which they cannot even form a definite 
idea. How many waste their feeble forces in ceaseless grasp- 
ings after verse—unable to reach any thing but mere metre and 
rhyme; in soaring with waxen wings up towards “the burning 
heaven of invention” —to mount no higher than the regions of 
cloud and mist, and destined thence to fall into the profound 
abyss of absurdity and doggrel. If strong inclination be genius, 
why is the ardent enthusiast who doats on the exquisite delights 
of music, often denied the power to strike a chord, or even pro- 
duce a siinple melody ? 

What, then, is genius—tiat strange quality or condition of 
the mind, of which so much is said, and yet so little seems to be 
certainly known? Iam well persuaded that all the efforts and 
results attributed to genius, as a specific and peculiar power 
of undefined and inscrutable agency, may be exerted and _ pro- 
duced by a good general capacity, when acted upon and stimu- 
lated by vehement ambition. And ambition often prompts the 
most intense longings, and the most unwearied endeavours af- 
ter excellence. ‘The mind of a youth who has hitherto exhi- 
bited nothing striking or uncommon, is excited by some special 
mention of the attainments and the fame ofa Cesar, a Raphael, 
a Palladio, a Milton, or a Newton. He dwells upon the ima- 
ges of glory thus conjured up, until warmed by a generous glow 
of enthusiasm, he resolves ‘that he too will be a painter—a 
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poet, or ahero.” Nothing—even inthe fine arts, the very domain 
of genius, in the ordinary acceptation of the term—nothing is 
denied to well directed labour, nothing is attainable without it. 

General capacity, then, is genius, when combined with ve- 
hement ambition, and directed to a particular specific object. 
How else can we account for the success of numerous individu- 
als in more than a single department. Michael Angelo Buo- 
narotti was sculptor, painter and architect. Had the quality of 
patient perseverance been added tothe other fine powers of his 
mind, he might, perhaps, have excelled in either of these arts, 
any or all of his models. But a divided attention and desultory 
efforts, hindered his perfect success. Canova, also, showed 
similar general ability, though perhaps ina less degree. It is 
idle to say, in explanation of such facts, “ that the fine arts are 
” Neither of the great names just men- 
tioned, were poets. Neither of them musicians. Byron was 
neither painter, sculptor nor architect—nor have Mozart nor 
Rossini, so far as we know, given utterance to a single poetical 
expression. Milton, however, as a prose writer, bears fair com- 
parison with the poet Milton. Napoleon’s excellent taste in sculp- 
ture and painting, and his magnificent architectural schemes, 
prove that had he not been a conqueror, a statesman and a le- 
gislator, be might have been as successful in these arts as he 
was in tactics and government. 

Certain physical qualities, it should be observed, are abso- 
lutely necessary to the snecess of the ambitious aspirant, but 
these are so generally diffused by the benevolence of the author 
of our being, that their absence constitutes rare exceptions. 
Thus an imperfect ear, which is incapable of distinguishing 
with the utmost accuracy the different appreciable sounds, may 
not belong to a musician. An almost equal nicety, as to the 
affinities and repulsions of sounds, is essential, also, to the poet. 
Without it, his blank verse, although wrought perhaps with 
mechanical exactness, and exhibiting a degree of force and vi- 
vidness of imagination, and brilliancy of fancy, will be rough 
and discordant; his words will be no image of the sense which 
they are meant to convey. If he tags the gentle rhyme, he will 
put in apposition such sy|lables as thought—sort ; morn—dawn : 
or, perhaps, even shake and great; man and plain.* 

The eyes sometimes labour under a similar disability to per- 
ceive the shades of colour. Such a defect is of course inconsis- 
tent with the capacity for painting. One of our friends is thus 
incapable of distinguishing hues and tints; he sketches finely, 


* See Wiffen, Passim. 
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and his inclinations press bim strongly to the brush. He paints 
well, too, when his colours are accurately labelled. 

For the persevering and intense mental application which is 
necessary to insure success in any department of exertion, it is 
requisite that the body enjoy a full share of health and vigour. 
Yet throughout our country, it is a practical mistake almost 
universally made by parents, to dedicate to literary and scien- 
tific pursuits, such of their sons as evince any notable degree 
of feebleness or delicacy. It is impossible that the mind should 
put forth its powers when the nerves are unstru#g and tremu- 
lous, and the physical forces deficient. Napoleon slept but four 
hours a day during the prosecution of his brilliant enterprises. 
John Hunter made his immense acquisitions of knowledge by a 
similar self-sacrifice—and nothing less than this total devotion 
will suffice, if we would arrive at true eminence—a Herculean 
task at the present day, when the competitors are so numerous, 
and the Alpine pinnacle of fame so well occupied. 

We have maintained that general power of intellect is gen- 
ius—or at any rate, that when urged by strong ambition, and sup- 
ported by perseverance, it produces all that genius can give birth 
to. It would be presumptuous, however, in us to deny—and idle 
to evade the acknowledgment—that there are, on record, instan- 
ces of exhibition of single or peculiar capacity, the developement 
of which is not to be accounted for by any of the explanations 
offered ; instances in which dulness, or even stupidity in regard to 
all other points, is strangely contrasted with tokens of wonder- 
ful ability as to a single subject. ‘These examples, nevertheless, 
are not only exccedingly rare, but deserve to be considered as 
morbid specimens ; and as such, we should ceriainly refuse 
them any weight in the discussion of the present question. What 
has ever been done by any one of these “inspired idiots,” as 
they have been well denominated, that has riven him enduring 
reputation, or ever been considered of any value at the time. 
Who can expect any advantage to science from the intuitive 
calculations, for example, of Zerah Colburn. 

Phrenologists have vainly endeavoured to cut this Gordian 
knot which human ingenuity has, perhaps, failed to untie, by 
the supposition of a material organ exclusively set apart for 
the developement and action of each and every faculty, power 
and propensity of the mind. We will readily acquiesce in their 
explanation when they have provided proofs of its truth. In 
the present state of their system, it stands like Symmes’ The- 
ory of the Laternal Regions, above the compreheusion of “the 
world and worldiings base.” After a thorough examination of 
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its unsubstantial architecture, one is disposed, on again opening 
his eyes, to exclaim in the language of Byron, ‘‘1 had a dream, 
which was not a/la dream; but the attempt to separate the 
realities of the scheme from the visionary delusions with which 
they are closely interwoven, though, perhaps, not absolutely as 
useless as Gratiano’s search for a grain of wheat in a bushel 
of chaff, will scarcely reward him for his labour. 

It is, by no means, our intention to enter minutely into the wide 
labyrinth of phrenological discussion, but one cannot at the 
preseat day treat, however generally, of education or mental 
developement, without reference to the facts and deductions 
pressed upon us by the phrenologists. Gall, whose work on 
the Functions of the Brain, has received (in a former number) 
its due share of attention, was the originator of the system of 
doctrines comprised within the above appellation; they were 
advocated afterwards with still greater ability by his colleague 
Spurzheim, and by the writer of the works whose titles are 
placed at the head of this article. These last named authors 
have done what Gall abstained, not shrunk from. They have 
gone on to apply the system to practical inferences and purpo- 
ses—to follow tt out through all its tendencies ; Spurzheim, in 
a ‘Treatise on Education, containing many valuable remarks, 
and Combe in a disquisition upon the “‘ Relations of the human 
constitution, mental, moral and physical, to external objects.” 
These relations he conceives to be best understood and most 
readily expounded upon phrenological principles. 

These principles may be succinctly laid down in the follow- 
Ing propositions. 

Ist. ‘That the brain is the direct organ of the mind. 

2d. Phat the mind manifests an obvious plurality of innate 


faculties ; meaning by the word faculty, a power or instrument 


2 
of thought, of limited nature and specific functions. 


3d. ‘Phat each faculty manifests itself by means of a distinct 
organ. 

4th. That these organs are different and separate parts of 
the brain. 

Sth. That these parts are developed in direct and exact pro- 
portion to the original force of the faculty. 

6th. That such developement is exhibited externally, and may 
be detected in the form of the cranium; there being a fullness or 
projection of the bony skull, corresponding, precisely, in location 
with the internal position of the organ of the faculty thus indi- 
cated. 

With regard to these propositions, it may be observed, Ist. 
That the brain has been universally considered among physio- 
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logists, as the exclusive organ of mind, although the question 
has not yet been, and,.perhaps, never can be fully decided 
whether thought be or be not a power of the living brain. 

2d. The plurality of faculties is one of the peculiar doctrines 
of the system. Llere we find that strange complexity of mi- 
nuteness, of which its advocates have becn accused, descending 
into the very depths of obscurity, and presumptuously professing 
to bring to light things far beyond the reach of our observation. 
Of more than one of these singular speculations, we are tempted 
to exclaim in the language of Shakspeare, “It shall be called 
Bottom’s dream, because it has no bottom.” Science and 
gravity shrink from the barbarous phraseology, diviston and 
arrangement offered to their contemplation, and refuse to treat 
the mind as naturalists tell us the polypus may be used without 
injury; sever it Into a thousand parts, and expect each to 
form an independent and separate existence. ‘The faculties of 
the human mind are divided by the prevailing sect of phrenolo- 
gists (for in the minute details they differ somewhat among 
themselves) into feelings and intellect. Feelings are again sub- 
divided into propensities and sentiments: nine being the num- 
ber of each. 

Intellect is subdivided into knowing faculties and reflecting 
faculties—the knowing faculties amounting to eleven; the 
reflecting to four. These subdivisions, as thus established, 
amount in all tothiriy-three ; to which the addition of another 
has been suggested, which is, however, as yet certain neither 
in its separate existence, nor in its location. Among these, 
our discoverers have portioned out the surface of the brain, as 
the fertile counties of England were distributed by William the 
Conqueror among his Norman nobles.* The philosophical ob- 
jectious to this part of the theory of Gall and Spurzheim, are 


* The faculties are divided iuto 


First Order—¥F 2d Genus.—Sentiments having the or- 
gans of 
Ist Genus.—Propensities having the or- Self-Esteem, or sel{-love. 
gans of Love of Approbation, or desire of ap- 
Amativeness, or physical love. plause. 
Philo-progenitiveness, or love of off- | Cautiousness, or circumspection. 
spring. Benevolence, or kind affection. 
Inhabitiveness, love of country, &e. Veneration, tendency to adore. 
Adtesiveness, disposition to form attach- | Hope, inclination to expect and believe. 
ments. Ideality, poetic or enthusiastic tendency. 
Combativeness, disposition to quarrel and | Conscientiousness, sense of justice and 
fight. duty. 
Destructiveness, disposition to destroy. | Firmness, or resoluteness of character, 
Constructiveness, disposition to build. 
Acquisitiveness, disposition to obtain. Addendum.— Wonder, or feeling of thie 
Secretiveness, disposition to conceal: marvellous considered probable. 
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numerous and fatal. It may be urged, in general terms, that 
in arranging the division of faculties as it now stands, they have 
done either too much or too little. They have omitted in their 
apparently particular distribution, many of the more important 
propensities, powers and dispositions of the human mind, while 
they have actually given a new and independent existence to 
others far less prominent. Memory, or the power of retaining 
impressions, is omitted altogether by both Spurzheim and 
Combe, although the peculiar notions of Dr. Gall, contessedly 
had their rise in the observation of the great differences be- 
tween different individuals with respect to the possession of this 
power. Places are assigned to amativeness and benevolence, 
while “envy, malice, and all uncharitableness,” which are 
truly among the most striking sentiments of the species, and 
which we know to be often highly characteristic of individuals, 
are entirely left out. Scepticism, or the tendency to doubt, is 
not even mentioned—a fact which would induce us to think that 
they had looked for it and its organ in the persons of their fol- 
lowers only. Credulity is strangely imagined to be nothing 
more than the excess of hope; and curiosity, or the propensity 
to inquire, is neglected or forgotten. 

As to the remaining propositions, the burden of proof fairly 
lies upon the phrenologists, and they have not hesitated man- 
fully to assume it. They have appealed to facts of recent 
occurrence, aud histories of ancient date—to observation—to 
the fine arts—to castes taken from the heads of noted persons— 
to the records of prisons and of executions. Volumes have 
been written, and details of various nature accumulated to a 
vast amount, yet notwithstanding all these endeavours to exalt 
phrenology to the rank of a science, notwithstanding the weight 


Second | Number, faculty of calculating. 
| Time, faculty of perceiving melody in 
Ist Genus.—Knowing Faculties, having sounds 

the organs of | Language, taculty of acquiring and using 


Individuality, or faculty of knowing ex- language. 


ternal objects. 
Form, the power of considering forms. 
Size, the faculty of contemplating size. | 
Weight and Momenta, faculty by which Comparison, faculty of finding resem- 


Genus.— Reflecting Faculties, having 
organs of 


ideas of weight, &c. are acquired. _ blances, examples, &c. 

Colouring, faculty of perceiving the har- | Causality, faculty of examining causes 
mony and relation of colour ' and relations; Metaphysical genus. 
Locality, faculty of contemplating space, Wit, faculty of the ludicrous ir general, 

place, situation. gaiety. 
Order, faculty of conceiving order and Imitation, faculty of copying or mimicking 
method. | the actions, manners, &c. of others, 


Time, faculty of attending to the succes- 
sion of events; duration. | 


[ See Spurzheim’s Physiognomical System. Combe’s Phrenology. 
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of the great names which, seduced for the moment by the pres- 
pects of illumination and improvement thus held out, and by 
the ingenuity and argumentative skill of its distinguished pro- 
mulgators, allowed themselves to swell the list of converts— 
notwithstanding all this, proselytes to this study are daily be- 
coming more and more rare, and the doctrines of Gall and 
Spurzheim will, ere long, take their place with the myriads of 
brilliant and baseless speculations which have dazzled, from 
age to age, the scientific world. 

To give an illustration of our author's object, manner of 
thinking and style, we will here offer to our readers a brief 
extract from his section *‘Of the Supremacy of the Moral Sen- 
timents and Intellect.” After describing an instance of the 
better and superior class of organization, he goes on thus :—- 


** Let us trace then the operation of these principles in ordinary life. 
Suppose a friendship formed by such an individual as I have spoken 
of: his first and fundamental principle is benevolence, which inspires 
him with a sincere, pure and disinterested regard for his friend; he 
desires his welfare for his friend’s sake ; next, veneration reinfor ces this 
love by the secret and grateful acknowledgment which it makes to 
Heaven for the joys conferred upon the mind by this pure emotion, end 
also by the habitual deference which it iuspires towards our friend him- 
self, rendering us ready to yield where compliance is becoming, and 
curbing our selfish feelings when these would intrude by interested or 
arrogant pretensions on his enjoyment; and thirdly, conscienticusness, 
ever on the watch, proclaims the duty of making no unjust demands on 
the benevolence of our friend, but of limiting our whole intercourse 
with him, on an interchange of kindness, good offices and reciprocal 
affection. Jntellect, acting on these principles, would point out as an 


indispensable requisite to ‘such an att: ichment, that the friend himself 


should be so far under the influence of the scutionette, as to be able, in 
some degree, to meet them; for, if he were immoral, selfish, vainly 
ambitious, or, in short, under the habitual influence of the propensities, 
the sentiments could not love and respect him; they might pity him as 
unfortunate, but love him they could not, because this is impossible to 
the very laws of their constitution.* — 

Let us now attend to the degree in which such a friendship would 
gratify the lower propensities. In the first place, how would adhesive- 
ness exult and rejoice in such an attachment! It would be overpow- 
ered with delight, because, if the intellect were convinced that the friend 
habitually acknowledged the supremacy of the higher sentiments, ad- 
hesiveness might pour forth all its ardour, and cling to its object with 


* In regard to this matter, the poct is at issue with the phrenologist— 
“IT know not, I ask not, if guilt’s in that heart, 
“1 know that I love thee, whatever thou art.” 
And the pity spoken of—surely “ Pity is akin to love.” We fear that the softer 
sex would side here with the poet. ‘They have always affected Corsairs, Childe 
Harolds, Gilderoys, and Allen-a-dales. 
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the closest bonds of affection. The friend would not encroach on us 
for evil, because his benevolence and Justice (conscientiousness) would 
oppose this: he would not lay aside restraint, and break through the 
bonds of affection by undue familiarity, because veneration would for- 
bid this; he would not injure us in our name, person, or reputation, 
because conscientiousness, veneration and henevolence, all combined, 
would prevent such conduct. Here then adhesiveness, freed from the 
fear of evil, from the fear of deceit, from the fear of dishonor, because 
a friend who should habitually act thus, could not possibly fall into dis- 
honor, would be at liberty to take its deepest draught of affectionate 
attachment ; it would receive a gratification which it is iinpossible it 
could attain while aeting in combination ‘vith the purely selfish faculties. 
What delight too, would such a friendship afford to self-esteem and 
love of approbation. There would be an internal approval of ourselves, 
that would legitimately gratify self-esteem, because it would arise from 
a survey of pure motives, and just and benev olent action. Love of ap- 


probation too would be gratified in the highest degree: for every act of 


atfection, every expression of esteem from such a friend, would be so 
purified by benev: ale ‘nee, Veneration end conscientiousness, that it would 
form the legitimate food on which love of appproebation might feast and 
be satisfied ; it would fear no hollowness beneath, no tattling in ab- 
sence, no secret smoothing over for the sake of mere effeet, no envy- 
ings and no jealousies. In short, friendship founded on the higher 
sentiments, as the ruling motives, would delight the mind with eladness 
and sunshine, and gratify all the faculties 3, animal, moral and mtellee- 
tual, in harmony with each other.” p. 68. 


To estimate properly the amount and foree of evidence which 
should be demanded, before we can rationally yield our full 
credence to the tenets of phrenology, let us cast a brief glance 
at the results of its establishment, and the tendencies which it 
developes on examination. If the assertions of the phrenolo- 
gist are true, the knowledge of ourselves, hitherto esteemed 
among the rarest and most difficult species of knowledge, has 
been made so easy of attainment, ‘ihat the way-faring man, 
though a fool, need not err therein.” And the most careless 
idler may acquire it without labour, by subjecting his skull to 
the examination of some practised cramioscopist, who will, on 
inspection, inform him accurately of the state of his faculties, 
his propensities, his sentiments. 

If these things are true, how wonderfully mistaken we have 
been in attributing, as we were wont, the individual condition 
of mind and of character, i in a considerable degree at least, to 
education and the force of surrounding circumstances, and tn 
conceding so much to the influence of moral causes in general. 
They offer us stories, and press them upon us as altogether 
worthy of belief, of men who have grown up under the ordinary 
care of parents and instructors, passed through regular courses 
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of liberal education, and fulfilled the common social and do- 
mestic relations, who, nevertheless, retained, throughout, the 
precise character stamped on them in the beginning by the 
hand of nature, without alteration or correction, without dete- 
rioration or improvement.” Tlow unlike this to the well-known 
anecdote of Socrates and his physiognomy—how contradictory 
to the certain and established course of familiar events. The 
ancients who believed firmly in the immutability of their 
fate, to which, indeed, even Jupiter himself was obliged to bow 
with submission, reconciled with this belief, as well as they 
could, and, perhaps, as well as our more mature philosophy can do 
now, the free agency, or, at any rate, the moral independence 
of man. They gave him his choice whether he would do what 
was right or not; the event, they were aware, was out of his 
power. Victrix causa Diis placuit—victa Catoni! But man, 
in the view of the phrenologist, is what he is by virtue—not of 
the means of education used with him, or the moral motives by 
which he is taught to accustom himself to be governed—but of 
his peculiar cerebral formation, and of the more or less perfect 
and full developement of his particular and separate organs. 

We are bound to give honor to whom honor is due. We are 
indebted to Gall and Spurzheim for a more intimate knowledge 
of the structure of the brain, than had been previously acquired ; 
it is universally conceded that they have been more successful 
and minute in their demonstrations of this most delicate organ, 
than any the most celebrated of their predecessors. They 
and their followers, among whom Mr. Combe stands pre-emi- 
nent in talent, have also given us many profound and ingenious 
reflections upon the nature and habits of mind, and have thrown 
much light upon our moral anatomy. So important, indeed, 
have these investigations become, that the intelligent physiolo- 
gist of the present day, cannot but smile at the vain labours of 
the inetaphysician, however acute and skilful, who is_ blind- 
folded, as to his mental vision, by his ignorance of the organic 
structure, and the functions of parts essentially concerned in 
the processes which he busies himself in discussing conjectu- 
rally. 

In prosecuting the inquiry as to the actual functions and 
powers of the brain, unquestionably the organ of mind, we are 

* Take an example, (see Combe’s Phrenology, p. 343) “ Mr. B. D. of London, 
sent to a phrenologist in Edinburgh, a caste of the head of a gentleman, without 
mentioning the vame, or any circumstances of his life or profession, and requested 
that he would draw the character indicated by the developement. The character 
was inferred to be as follows, &c. ‘A minute description being given.’ The fol- 
lowing answer was received. ‘You hit off the character, &c. to a nicety. Your let- 


ter has been shewn to the most intimate acquaintances of the deceased, and in all 
material points is fully assented to by them.” 
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disposed to lay much stress on the statements offered us by 
Fleureus. They are not only, in the main, confirmed by other 
writers, as Magendie and Fodera, but have received the sane- 
tion of a Commission of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
consisting of Cuvier, Portal, Berthollet, Pinel and Dumeril—a 
constellation of names of the first magnitude. Fleureus thinks 
that he has proved that the faculties of perception and volition, 
reside in the cerebral lobes. When these lobes are removed, 
in experimenting upon any animal, it evidently loses at once 
the senses of sight and hearing; from this he infers, that here 
also reside all the other perceptions. The Commission above 
enumerated, do not admit so extensive an inference. ‘“ We 
shall be content,” say they, ‘‘ with holding, that the cerebral 
lobes are the sole receptacle where impressions on the senses 
of sight and hearing become perceptible to the animal. If we 
were to add any thing to this concession, it would be that they 
are also the part where all sensations take a distinet form, and 


leave durable traces—in a word, that they are the seat of 


memory, by which property, they supply the animal with the 
materials of judgment.” Both Fleureus and Rolando seem to 
have been satisfied that volition also, as well as perception, was 
abolished by the removal of these lobes ; aud, indeed, it was 
evidently much impaired, to say the least, in their experiments. 
But in those of Magendie, who took more precise care in the 
avoidance of incidental result, “youag rabbits, jackdaws and 
magpies, ran about and jumped vigorously and spontaneously 
after the removal of every part of the brain in front of the Optic 
Thalami.” 

The cerebellum is proved, conclusively, by Fleureus, to be 
the organ of associated action, or as it may be otherwise 
phrased, the regulator of voluntary motion. When removed 
in experiments, the power of muscular motion ts not thereby 
taken away; but the animal can neither stand, walk, run nor 
fly. The senses too are perfect, and it struggles with vain 
efforts, yet not convulsively. Its limbs are moved strongly 
enough, but locomotion, which is the result of a series of sue- 
cessive actions performed regularly and in association or con- 
nection, is impossible. It is an ancient opinion that the cere- 
bellum possesses some influence over the generative propensi- 
ties and powers. It is interwoven by Gall and Spurzheim into 
their fanciful system, and advocated strongly by Serres. 

While then we confess ourselves believers in some of the 
general doctrines of phrenology, we regard the details with 
which its outlines have been filled up as most distinctly absurd 
and untenable. Nor are we in any degree credulous of crani- 
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oscopy. We deny that either organ or faculty can be detected 
by handling the scalp or measuring the skull. ‘They could not 
be thus detected, if, as is falsely assumed, they were separate 
and even distant from each other, for, as in the muscular and 
other structures, cultivation and exercise will give energy and 
activity to a small organ—a condition which could not be ex- 
hibited within a bony case. Besides this, some of the organs 
cannot, in the very nature of circumstances, act independently 
of exterior structures, as has been already hinted. Of what 
avail would be the largest organ of tune if the ear were defec- 
tive, or there were an inequality in the nicety of organization 
of the two ears. Or what would be the result of the greatest 
fulness of the crgan of colour, if the eye were ill-constructed, or 
the optic nerve deficient in sensibility. 

‘To what condition of organization shall we attribute the pe- 
culiarities of the negro race in relation to music. The negro 
is universally fond of musical sounds, and it is well known will 
imitate with remarkable facility and precision any tune which 
he hears. Now the negro is not ready at imitation as a general 
power; nor have we any expressive melody, however brief or 
simple, composed by or originating with the negro. 

We are, however, ready to acknowledge that although we 
consider cranioscopical phrenology to have fallen by its own 
weight, as unsupported by sufficient evidence, we are under 
special obligations to the eminent phrenologists whose names 
we have used so freely, for the facts which they have brought 
together relative to the intimate connexion between organi- 
zation and intellect, or mind. It is owing to their vigorous 
exertions and frank example that we can at this day, safely and 
in tranquillity, discuss sentiments and opiniens which would 
formerly, and not very long since, have been denounced and 
cried down without a hearing. Our respect and gratitude in 
the meauwhile does not in the least hinder us from freely dif- 
fering from them when we conceive them to be in the wrong. 

We regard education as almost omnipotent in giving both 
character and capacity. We do not limit the application of the 
word merely tothe labours of the schoolmaster, with his primer, 
slate and ferule; but would comprise under it all the circum- 
stances which can act upon the individual during his growth 
and maturation. Mrs. Hamilton has well remarked, that ex- 
ample is the most important part of education. We will not 
go with Mr. Owen to his extreme, and say that ‘man is the 
creature of circumstances;” but we will venture the opinion 
that if truth here does not lie exactly in the medium, she leans 
rather to Mr. Owen’s side than to that of the phrenologists. 
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We attach no little consequence to the influence of age upon 
the emotions, propensities and sentiments of the mind; and have 
dwelt somewhat upon the progress of mental developement, as 
depending on and connected with its gradations and the proces- 
ses superinduced by them. Let us proceed to finish the picture. 
Ripe manhood feels peculiarly the spur of ambition, the ardour 
of patriotisin, the delights cf sober and less eager exertions of 
intellect, and exults proudly in the objects of domestic and pa- 
ternal love. Yet, as if in confirmation of Pope’s belief, that 
self-love and social feeling are identical and the same, it ts 
now that he takes an active and zealous part in the concerns 
of the community to which he belongs, and of his country, and, 
perhaps, joins earnestly in the promotion of plans for the gene- 
ral good of mankind—it is now that selfishness begins to become 
a prominent feature in his mind, if not previously developed— 
now that he anxiously grasps at personal advantages of all 
kinds——reputation, ease, pecuniary interest. It is now thet he 
becomes envious of the prosperity of his neighbours ; jealous of 
their efforts even for the public benefit ; covetous not only of 
their wealth, but even of their good name. ‘The success of a 
competitor, although a brother, he regards as the triumph of a 
rival; additions to the happiness of others, as subtractions 
from his own. He is now not only, as in more youthful days, 
“sudden and quick in quarrel,” but has grown more or less 
malicious and revengeful. if we are told that “this is not a 
true picture of Socrates,” we reply that the modifications which 
affect the verisimilitude of the portrait, are not attributable to 
the absence of these dark shades of character im the individual 
we ave describing, as a specimen of the race—no, hor even “to 
the mild influences of philosophy’ —but to the force of eircum- 
stances in the existing condition of society, which absolutely 
compel each oue of these who now compose the mass, to sup- 
press and control his passions and dispositions for the sake of 
peace and concord. Now the character of the tndividual be- 
comes fixed. “ Firmness of purpose” is substituted for vacil- 
lation; and decision in all matters ef consequence, is looked on 
as one of the special distinctions which declare bin no longer 
a boy. "This decision, however, ofien runs into sternness ; in- 
flexibility increases into obstinacy. ‘The will rather than the 
judgmeat governs the determinations. Prejudice assumes the 
helm, and reason ts deposed from her high station of pilot. In- 
credulity and rational scepticism are lost in impiety and infi- 
delity : devotion clothes herself in the mantle of superstition, 
and assumes her frowns and her presumption. The nature 
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and extent of these changes are altogether dependent upon 
previous education, using that word in its most extended mean- 
ing. Even the earlier lessons of childhood, forgotten during 
the tumult of youthful passions, or voluntarily neglected for the 
gaieties of dissipation, strike forcibly upon the memory of the 
more sedate man, and impress his harder heart. Too often the 
impression is painful; to weaken and obliterate it, he rushes 
anew into levity and erime, and is lost—or his better angel 
prevails, and this becomes the season of remorse, repentance 
and reformation. 

Old age takes its colouring, for the most part, from the eir- 
cumstances of the previous life. If this has been comfortable 
and prosperous, the old man is mild, courteous and liberal, 
easily satisfied with the ordinary deference and respect so sel- 
dom denied his silvery locks and wrinkled front. His memory 
abounds in anecdotes of days that are past; he ts a living record 
of a former age. He is talkative because he is urged with fre- 
quent inquiries, and the habit grows upon him because his 
chronicles always find pleased and ready listeners. No longer 
entangled in the active concerns of a busy life, he cous over 
and reflects upon the scenes in which he was an actor. If he 
has been engaged in matters of moment, in public affairs of 
consequence, or private business of responsibility, and has 
emerged with character and credit from these occupations, the 
retrospect is grateful and exhilarating, and serves to support 
his decaying spirits, and revive, in some degree, his exhausted 
energies. [f, on the other hand, his path through the world 
has been rugged, if he has had to maintain a stern conflict with 
poverty or neglect, his temper and disposition will be found to 
be soured and rude. ‘The transient delights of youth are for- 
gotten; he has long since ceased to feel ‘the sunshine of hope 
and the stimulus of : sanguine anticipation. He is benumbed by 
the coldness of the wintry season of decay; he looks around 
for the faces with which he was once familiar, but in vain, and 
cannot now be pleased even with the sound of bis enemy’s knell, 
for it warns him of the loss of an acquaintance, a cotemporary. 
Has he been pow, and by privations made to realize keenly the 
value of wealth? Avarice now freezes up his soul, and all around 
him are regarded as plunderers in will, if not in act. Has he 
been sick and afflicted? He is peevish and fretful, and becomes 
more and more so, as he sees a steady and gradual abatement 
of the sympathy which his sufferings once excited, but which is 
easily and surely worn out by the incessant friction of a com- 
plaining disposition. Such is old age—withering and decaying 
old age; still sensible to the promptings of avarice, but yield- 
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ing to the love of ease—garrulous, querulous old age, looking 
down upon all that is youthful and new as inferior, imperfect 
and unstable, and dwelling with pardonable self-delusion upon 
the morning of its own being, as the only bright and cheering 
period of human existence—reverend and venerated old age, 
smiling sarcastically but kindly upon the transitory amusements 
of the surrounding young, and sedately enjoying the calm quiet 
of a good conscience, and the devout, humble, yet confident 
anticipation of unchanging and interminable happiness beyond 
the grave. 

We will not for a moment stop to pourtray the sad, remain- 
ing stages of decrepitude and dotage—to filter the cold dregs of 
life and exhibit the vapid contents of the vase, when all its more 
etherial essences have exhaled.* Let us draw the curtain over 
this last and lowest condition of the rational and intellectual 
spirit—this worse than second childhood, in which the bad pas- 
sions and darker feelings of our evil nature, though weakened 
by the decay of the organs with which they are developed and 
by which they act, still survive the energy of those organs, and 
rage and rule uncontrolled by reason and prudence, or sink into 
a sullen and stupid apathy. 

Yet the contemplation of this dreary and gloomy picture, is 
not without its uses. ‘The shortness of life and the liability to 
disease, have been the subject of incessant lamentation and re- 
pining, though without just cause; for if decay be, necessarily, 
the ultimate tendency of the construction of our frame and the 
constitution of its materials, surely death is rather to be con- 
sidered as a relief from the sufferings of extreme old age. In- 
deed, it would seem a matter of melancholy consolation that 
the outlets of life are so numerous, and the gates of death so 
widely open, that we are likely to reach our common goal, the 
grave, by some nearer and less lingering route, and thus escape 
this hopeless, helpless, and dependent state of wearisome ex- 
istence. 


* Thus fares it still in our decay, 
And yet the wiser mind 

Mourns less for what Time takes away, 
Than what he leaves behind. f 
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Arr. It.—1. Outlines of Geology. By W. Tuomas BRANnDE, 
F.R.S. London. Svo. 1829. 


An Sitroduction to Geology, comprising the elements of that 
science in its present advanced state, &e. By Roverv Bake- 
WELL. 3d edition. 8vo. London. 1828. 


3. A New System of Geology, in which the great revolutions of 
the earth and animated nature are reconciled at once to modern 
science and sacred history. By ANvREW M.D. 
London. 1829. 


A. Outline of the Course of Geological Lectures given in Yale 
College. By Professor SILLIMAN. 8vo. New-Haven. 1829. 


ay hi Tuts last work is appended to the American edition of Bake- 
Pa well’s Geology ; and is, like Dr. Ure’s, an attempt to reconcile 
ae ; modern science on this subject, to what is called sacred history. 
Bee, Of these four works, the most clear, the most satisfactory, the 
Bt freest from disputable theory, and the most trust-worthy collec- 


ip tion of facts, is, beyond all comparison, that of Mr. Bakewell ; 

" | ft a gentleman, whose opportunities of information from extensive 
ii observations and surveys of geological districts, both at home 
4 $ and abroad, have rendered him peculiarly fitted for drawing up 
an Lutroduection to Geology, consisting of well-established 
‘1 well-ascertaimed facts, in a modest and unpretending style, un- 
mingled with suspicious theories or fanciful hypotheses, which, 

: we regret to say, occupy a very large portion of the two last 


a works under review. 

t Geology, as a science, may well be considered as dating its 
a modern origin from the commencement of the present century. 
=a However useful have been the labours of Werner and his fol- 
# | lowers, and very useful they have been, they must, at present, 
a be considered as relating to the very infancy of a branch of 


+) knowledge that has increased, indeed, at a very rapid rate, but 
: which is even yet far from its manhood. Of the geological 
introductions that preceded the works above noticed, by D’ Au- 
ia) buisson, Breislak, Maclure, Brande, and even the immortal 
work of Cuvier, none are competent te afford us even the ele- 
bl mentary knowledge of the present day: the admirable survey. 
! of the geology of England by Conybeare and Philips, i is partiai 
, and incomplete, the submedial formations being wanting : indeed, 

although the closet compilation of Dr. Ure, furnishes a callee- 
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tion of very interesting facts, there is no elementary work that 
can be put into the hands of a student but Bakewell’s, that ts 
not too imperfect, or too theoretical to be trusted. 

The books of Brande and of Ure, have been reviewed in the 
last American Quarterly, vol. vii. p. 361, by a writer well ac- 
quainted with his subject. 

In this country, the kuawledge of mineralogy ts almost ex- 
clusively owing to the scientific ardour of Colonel Gibbs ; and 
of American geology, William Maclure is the parent: men, of 
whom we should delight to say more, if we did not cousider 
their reputations too firmly established to need our eulogy. tt 
is with no small pleasure, we take the present opportunity of 
acknowledging the obligations that fossil geology owes, and 
is likely to owe, to Mr. Featherstonhaugh. 

The primitive rocks, and the numerous and splendid mine- 
rals imbedded tn them, and which abound in number and beauty 
as you go through the granite country from Baltimore to Maine, 
have greatly contributed to make mineralogy a very fashion- 
able study every where through that part of the United States ; 
in particular, the excellent use that Professor Silliman has 
made of the very fine collection of Colouel Gibbs, so long loaned 
by that gentleman to the College at New-Haven, has con- 
tributed to make that institution the best of all the schools of 
mineralogy in the United States. We wish we could add ge- 
ology to these attainments ; but on this branch of science, we 
regret to say, that the lectures of Professor Silliman, whose 
full prospectus is now under review, do not promise to con- 
tribute any thing that is new, or much that is accurate: the 
book before us is at least twenty years behind the knowledge of 
the day: theologically, it is quite unexceptionable to the most 
rigid interpreter: geologically, we could have wished to see 
more sound logic, and better use made of known facts, than the 
Professor appears to have furnished. We shall assign our rea- 
sons for this opinion before we close the present review, 

The pursuits of mmeralogy and geology, are almost unknown 
among the institutions of the South. The great interest these 
branches of knowledge have excited throughout Europe, and in 
the northern section of the United States, is almost unfelt in 
the South and West, unless the progress they may have made 
in ‘Tennessee, under that able mineralogist, Dr. Troost, is far 
greater than has reached our knowledge. For this reason, and 
considering geology as comparatively unknown in our southern 
section of this country, we shall attempt to give an outline of 
the objects, the elementary principles, and a sketch of the pre- 
sent state of geology, with a view to extend a knowledge of 
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what is comprehended in this most interesting study. Of its 
handmaid, mineralogy, we shall say nothing ; because we have 
not room to say one-tenth of what we would willingly offer on 
the subject of geology alone. One observation, however, it is 
worth while to make in the outset. Of all exercise, exercise inthe 
open air is the most delightful, the most interesting, the most 
heaithful. With mineralogy, geology and botany, every mile of 
every road—every hill and dale, every mountain and valley—in 
every country, in every climate—cultivated, or waste and 
wild—affords reasonable expectation of something worthy the 
attention of a man devoted to these sciences. Where ignorance 
sees only a rough, mishapen mass of rocks and stones, or a 
plain overgrown with weeds, knowledge finds food for contem- 
plation, and additions to his store. No journey can be uninter- 
esting to such a traveller; hardly any road can be bad ; the 
enticement to pursue these studies out of doors, is constant and 
all-powerful ; and the pleasure in the pursuit as well as the at- 
tainment, is peculiar to the objects that excite the attention of 
the votary of science. If no more could be said in their favour, 
surely this of itself is enough. | 

Our present business is with GEOLOGY. 

This science comprises the present appearances of the strata 
that compose the crust of the globe, whereon man and all living 
creatures, animal and vegetable, live, move, and have their 
being. From present appearances, we deduce the history of 
these strata and their inhabitants, for many thousands of years 
anterior to the present. Geology also includes the order of 
succession and of time in which these strata have appeared, the 
phenomena that characterize them, and the uses to which this 
mass of knowledge may be applied. It is, in fact, the Palai- 
ology of nature; memoria temporis acti. 

‘The rocks and stones that constitute the strata of the earth’s 
surface, or that visible and habitable crust that envelopes the 
interior of our globe, is not a confused mass of heterogeneous 
materials thrown together lawlessly and irregularly, but the 
various strata, and the groups and connected series of strata, 
called formations, have been placed where we find them, ac- 
cording to certain laws of composition and successive deposition, 
which enable us to reason and draw conclusions from these cir- 
cumstances of common existence, and apply the conclusions 
drawn, for instance, from the granites of South-Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Massachusetts and Maine, to the granites of Italy, of 
Sweden, of Canton, and of Canada. For even hand-specimens 
of granite in South-Carolina and New-Hampshire, are so simi- 
lar to the same rock at Auvergne, in central France, and Can- 
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ton, in China, that neither ignorance or knowledge could tell 
a priori, from what quarter of the globe they respectively came. 

Geology, as a science, is founded on those observations which 
have furnished abundant evidence, that in the strata composing 
the crust of our earth, there is in every country and in every 
clime, 

Regularity of succession. 

Similarity of mineralogical composition. 

Similarity of characterizing minerals. 

Similarity of fossile inhabitants of former oceans. 

Similarity of fossile plants imbedded in the rocks and soil. 

Similarity of fossile amphibious animals. 

Similarity of terrestrial herbivorous animals; and finally, 

Similarity of carnivorous animals; of which the last is MAN. 

These circumstances characterize each group of strata over 
the whole earth, formed or deposited previous to the last great 
deluge (or, as we rather hold it, succession of deluges) which 
preceded the appearance of the animal, man. 

Further—wherever members of the succession of strata are 
wanting, as the case frequently is—wherever disruptions, dis- 
placements, transportations and alterations in the succession of 
strata, take place—wherever rocks are thrown irregularly over 
others, out of the usual series of succession—these apparent 
anomalies can almost always be accounted for, from volcanic 
action in early times, and the earthquakes, upheavings, disrup- 
tions, deluges and cataclysms, that for so long a period rendered 
the surface of our globe an unsafe habitation for the huraan 
race. 

Werner of Freyburgh, during many years, studied the moun- 
tains and the strata in his own neighbourhood; he remarked 
and noted the characters that distinguished them, and the order 
of succession in which the strata appeared. ‘The best view of 
his system may be found in the third volume of Jamieson’s 
Mineralogy, first edition. Let any man start from Philadelphia 
and journey on towards Pittsburgh, and he will see Werner's 
succession of rocks under his eye the whole way. Take Arrow- 
smith’s map of the United States, fix a pin and a string at 
Pittsfield in Massachusetts ; stretch it in a line north-east and 
south-west, and the primitive limestone will be cut by that 
string through Whitemarsh, fourteen miles from Philadelphia, 
and thence all the way along the primitive limestone, through 
South-Carolina, into the same stratum in the Choctaw country. 
Do the same, beginning at the second fork of Sinnamohoning, 
in Pennsylvania ; carry your string to the place marked “salt,” 
in that map, in a south-west direction over the Mississippi: that 
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line will mark very nearly the south boundary of the salt dis- 
trict of the United States. itis manifest, therefore, as to these 
continuous strata, through a district so extensive, that they must 
have been formed and located under one and the same general 
law of composition, formation, deposition and succession. Ge- 
ology, therefore, having for its object the laws which have regu- 
lated the formation, location, deposition, suecession and cha- 
racteristic concomitants of the strata of the earth, is assuredly 
as much a science, as optics, astronomy, chemistry or botany; 
and the time expended on its acquirement is not, as some 
imagine, thrown away. All this is confirmed, if confirmation 
were needed, by the papers of Mr. Colebrook and Mr. Frazer, 
iu the Ist volume of the 2d series of the Geological Transae- 
tions, where the corresponding features of corresponding strata, 
even the Basalts and Traps of voleanic formation in India and 
in England, leave no doubt, that in both regions, the strata 
have been subjected to the same general laws, and exhibit the 
same structure and the same concomitants. 

This globe is an oblate spheroid ; 7927 miles in diameter at 
the equator, and about s+ less in the other diameter. The 
precise flattening at the poles is not yet ascertained: and if 
Captain Sabine’s observations be well founded, the pendulum 
will not furnish an accurate proportion. 

The crust of the earth (the rind of the orange) is of a thick- 
ness not yet accurately estimated, nor have means been yet 
imagined by which this can be effected. The deepest mine 
known, ‘Truttenberg in Bohemia, is but LOOO yards in depth. 
The depth from the surface into the crater of a volcano, does 
not seem great; but we know not yet the circumstances that 
would aid or would obstruct our arriving at this knowledge. 
Palias, travelling across the outbre akings of primitive strata, 
caleulated the thickness of the primitive formations at 21 miles. 
Dr. Cooper and Mr. Lardner Vanuxen, from the same mede of 
measurement, seein to be of opinion that the thickness of the 
primitive range is nearly three times that amount. Van Fluin- 
boldt somew here estimates the granite atabout 15 miles. All 
this shews not our knowledge, but our ignorance of the question. 
‘‘As the rind to the orange,” seems a comparison not very 
much out of the way, untt! we know more, and more accu- 
rately. 

It is the surface only that is destined to support life. Of that 
surface, not more than twelve feet in depth is thus occupied. 
The Locustze Septembrecin were traced in their passage out of 
the ground near Germantown, in 1793, to that depth. (Dr. Bar- 
ton.) Of living beimgs, animals alone possessing a nervous 
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apparatus, have sensation. The whole family of plants, desti- 
tute of nerves, are, for that sufficient reason, destitute of feeling 
or sensation; and, of course, of voluntarity, notwithstanding 
some doubtful appearances. 

The internal mass of the globe, under the crust of the earth, 
is, and probably always has been, in igneous fusion. ‘This 
appears, 

Ist. Because every known specimen of that internal mass, 
throughout all ages, such as the lava streams of volcanoes, were 


— 


ejected in igneous fusion. 
2ly. Because the rotation of the earth on its axis, to produce ) od 
the oblateness at the poles, must act on a fluid mass. This Ps. i 
fluidity is the fluidity of igneous fusion alone: aqucous solution Bev ics} 
is out of the question. : et 
3ly. Because the experiments made by Cordier, as well as 10h 
those collected by him, shew, indisputably, an increase of tem- B ehh 
perature as we descend. 
Aly. The fossiology of the northern regions, vegetable and Rha: 
animal, forces on us the conclusion, that the temperature of the ‘a a tp 


earth in those regions, and the climate, were much warmer 


formerly than at present, inasmuch as there is no sufficient bE Yt, % 
reason to suppose that the tropical plants and animals found eae. 
inhumed in Siberia, were carried thither froma distance by any he a 
force now known tous. ‘That the surface of the earth and the 4 ght 
northern climates have grown colder since the last series of delu- i eg 
ges, is reasonably concluded from the tropical plants and animals 9 Pa) 
imbedded in northern strata; and which appear to have lived — 
and died in the locality where they are found. The fossile shells , oe | 
of a crowd of authors, the invaluable works of Cuvier and meh 
Brogniart on fossil animals, and the Prodrome of plants of M. ‘ae 
Brogmiart, furnish abundant proofs of this. ie 

From the observations presented to us hy Sir Isaac Newton— a 
from the experiments and calculations of Dr. Maskelyne, Dr. ee 
Hutton, and Mr. Playfair, on the hill Shehallien—from the ex- AEs! 
periments made by Mr. Cavendish, with the apparatus of Mr. NR 
Mitchell and M. Conlomb—there is sufficient reason to believe, : ial 
that the specific gravity of the globe of the earth is to that of a ee 
water, at least as 5to 1; nearly double that of the generality of Ise j 
rock-minerals, of which the crust of the globe is formed. The a 
specific gravity of the interior will, doubtless, be increased by wag 
superincumbent pressure, and as the specific gravity thus in- 4 ee 


creases, caloric of temperature will be given out, according to A 

the known laws of the combination and disengagement of latent 

caloric. Whether this will suflice to account for the great heat 

of the interior on the theory first advanced by Dr. Cooper, will 
VOL. VI.—NO. 12. 
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admit of great doubt. We want more facts. Whether the earths 
are metalloids in the interior, and become oxyds by the con- 
tact of admitted air and water, as Sir H. Davy once supposed, 
we have no means at present of ascertaining. Granting the 
igneous fusion of the interior mass, a fact hardly deniable, the 
occasional admission of water, the decomposition of that water 
into oxygen and hydrogen, and the violent agency of steam, 
will abundantly account for volcanic ejections, earthquakes, 
disruptions, displacements, deluges and cataclysms. ‘These 
must have been very violent and very frequent during the early 
part of the earth’s existence, and while the crust of the earth 
was comparatively thin; and they continued im dreadful sue- 
cession, even within the reach of human observation and tra- 
dition. The two bundred volcanoes known to be, and to have 
been in occasional activity within the period of historical evi- 
dence, serve as spiracles to the vapours and gases which would 
otherwise produce the same kind of devastations to which the 
surface of the globe furnishes so many indubitable attestations. 
We say two hundred, instead of one hundred and seventy-three, 
enumerated by M. Arago, Daubeney and Scrope, because there 
is as yet no complete and accurate account taken of these out- 
lets of danger tu the Pacific and in the Eastern Archipelago. 

The present surface of the earth is occupied in the proportion 
of two-thirds by water. The depth of the ocean has not yet 
been satisfactorily ascertained. Captain Parry, at 100 leagues 
from shore, in N. lat. 68 24’, long. 63.8’ West, from Green- 
wich, found no bottom at 1020 fathoms. Along the Eastern 
coast of America, at 100 leagues fiom shore, the depth is from 
50 to 60 fathoms. ‘The theory of tides seems to require that 
the average depth of the Atlantic should be about three miles. 
In no instance have we reason to conclude that the greatest 
depth of the ocean exceeds four miles.* ‘The highest mountains 
of the globe do not reach five miles. 

A great part, perhaps the greatest portion of the present 
surface of the globe, has, at former times, been the bottom of 
the ocean. How happens this change to have taken place ? 
What forces known to us could have produced it? There is 
ovly ene solution of this problem possible. ‘The bottom of the 
former ocean must have been ratsed by a force underneath, 
such as the action of water Jet into the igneous abyss, and sud- 
denly decomposed or converted into steam. ‘These upheavings 
do not appear to have been simultaneous over the whole earth, 
but to have happened frequently, first in one part, then in 


* Young's Natural Philosophy, vol. 1, p. 534. 
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another, according to the subterraneous locality of their causes. 
Precisely the sane that raised up the islands in the Grecian 
Archipelago, enumerated by Pliny; and, subsequently, Strom- 
boli, Lipari, and Voleano in Italy. Instances of voleanic erup- 
tion at the bottom of the ocean, are, indeed, very easy to be 
enumerated. tna, for instance, exhibits proofs of it. “ From 
numerous strata of marine deposits having been found above 
ancient beds of lava, and others also intermixed with isolated 
fragments of volcanic substances, theories have been framed to 
prove that the fires had commenced when thetr source was be- 
low the surface of the water.”* No doubt. What other theory 
is adequate to explain the facts. 

Soin W. Maclure’s account of the West-India Islands. ** A 
bed of coral Madrepore limestone, with shells, hes borizon- 


tally on a bed of cinders, about 2 or 300 feet above the level of 


the sea, at Rousseau, in Dominica. Nor is it possible to ac- 
count for denuded and thick strata, and beds of shell limestone 
and coral and Madrepore rocks any where, as well as at Barba- 
does and other voleanic West-tadia Islands, on any other suppo- 
sition. The imagination is, therefore, not tasked to extend the 
past causes of known facts beyond the limits of well known 
agency and reasonable probability. 

The consequence of this upheaving of parts of the ocean bed, 
at various times and in various places, was the throwing of the 
ocean-waters with great foree and violence over the adjacent 
regions, producing those numerous deluges, cataclysms and de- 
bacles, which first converted the primitive into the traumatic, 
psaimmitic or transition series; filled the Alpine and other val- 
leys with conglomerate, (nagel-fluh) aud rendered the granitic 
region fit for the habitat of future vegetation. To this cause 
is likewise owing the various granitic peaks and high moun- 
tains, and the manifest marks of destruetive subversion, so fatal 
to the original plants and the early animals of a former world. 
Deluges, whose very frequent occurrence in the ietancy of the 
globe, and continued almost to modern days, are but imper- 
fectly noted tn the written memoranda of traditionary history ; 
which mentions obscurely the deluges of Chronos, Atlas, Dio- 
nusos, Inaciios, Ogyzes, Deucation, among the Greeks, those 
of Isis, Osiris, Sesostris, Gannes, Typhon, &c. among the 
Egyptians, of Xisuthros, among the Babylonians, &c. &e. 

‘To the same cause is owing the granitic Alpine boulders of 
the calcareous Jura mountain; the boulders of the Baltic, 
those of Scotland noticed by Maculloch, the boulders of the 


* Captain W. H. Smyth’s Memoir on Sicily and its Islands, 4to. p. 144. 
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Ohio, brought from the primitive region to the north of that 
State, and all the effects of the American deluge noted by Dr. 
Hayden of Baltimore. 

Partial deluges would also occur by the subsidence and in- 
gulphing of dry land; such as we might expect, if the swallow- 
ing up of the island Atlantis were to be relied on; such as took 
place on the washing away of a large part of the coast of South 
America, and the permanent lifting up from four to seven feet 
above its former level of 100 miles, of the coast of Valparaiso, 
November, I822,* related by Mrs. Graham and others ; such 
as would take place by the subsidence of the land from Conne- 
mara in Ireland, to the Categat; such as separated England 
from France, Sicily from Italy ; such as so often takes place 
when the ocean leaves large vessels, during an earthquake, 
miles upon dry land.t So many and so various causes of 
deluge, on a large and upon a small seale, rendered the 
earth utterly uninhabitable by the human family, until the 
thickening of the erust, by a constant addition of layers te 
it, from above and from below, and the ceasing of volcanic 
eruptions and earthquakes in frequency, or the lessening of 
their mischievous activity by the vents afforded through the 
volcanic spiracles now existing, gave something like peace to 
the trembling earth. 

It is manifest from this view of the subject, that without de- 
nvying the Noachic or any other deluge, our opinion inclines 
rather to a succession of deluges, taking place through a series 
of unknown ages, subverting, changing and destroying whatever 
obstructed their course, rather than reposing on the very care- 
less, though common ecpinions of that deluge, which [ cannot 
reconcile to my own version of the Bible account of it; notwith- 
standing, however, Dr. Ure and Professor Silliman, after Mr. 
Penn and Mr. Townsend have undertaken, very inconside- 
rately, to establish and defend that erroneous interpretation. 
That such a succession of deluges as we indicate, have, in fact, 
taken place, we presume ne geologist will hazard his reputation 
so fur as tu dispute; for they are indisputably evidenced by the 
phenomena under his eye. And as the whole question involved 
to account for present appearances, is the greater or lesser 
number of these deluges, and the greater or lesser force em- 
ployed to produce them, we need not recur to any other or 
further causes to explain the phenomena, than these well- 
known and sufficient ones. 


* Jour. Roy. Inst. for 1824, v. xvii. pp. 40-45. 
+ See Professor Silliman’s Outline, pp. 77-84. 
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Let us see if we cannot approximate to something like a 
catalogue of them. And first. The deluges that broke down 
the primitive formations into the psammitic—the grauwackes 
and conglomerates in various succession from the first grau- 
wacke, and transition limestone (a mud-deposit) to the old red 
sandstone which closes the series. Llow numerous they were, 
it is impossible to say: the argillites would require one; the 
first grauwacke another: the first transition limestone another ; 
the grauwackes and conglomerates succeeding it, at least 
another: the second transition limestone, the succeeding grau- 
wackes, and the old red sandstone, three more. Tneluded in 
this series of deluges, is that which, after a long repose, sub- 
merged the ferns, coniferous and culmiferous plants, that now 
fori the anthracite of Rhode-Island, of Pennsylvania, of Wales, 
of Kilkenny, &c. &c. 

it is doubtful whether the anthracite be the produce of the 
first, in order of time, of the families of plants ; for the carbonic 
matter of vegetation must be called in to account for the gra- 
phite among the quartz rock in the close of the primitive or 
early part of the transition series, and for the black colour of 
the pasty, muddy transition limestone, which the blow-pipe and 
the lime-kiln so perfectly destroy. Indeed, the passage of an- 
thracite into graphite at Rhode-Island, is manifest. The delu- 
ges, within this period, must have been nearly co-extensive with 
the surface of the globe, for in what region is the transition 
series wanting? Bat it does not follow that they were what 
they could not have been, coetaneous. 

On the old red sandstone usually rests the mountain, encrinal, 
or, as the English call it, the carboniferous limestone. ‘This is 
a mass of rock composed of shells of several kinds, chiefly en- 
trinites and corals, which in England reaches to 850 feet in 
thickness. ‘The shells are quietly deposited, and cemented by 
a calcareous, half chrystalline paste. It must have taken many 
ages to form a deposit of this magnitude. Like the other series 
of general formations, this limestone is found in many other 
regions: we have traced it preceding the bituminous coal for- 
mation, in the forks of Susquehanna, a few miles above Nor- 
thumberland, where the anthracite occupies the region of the 
north-east branch, and the bituminous coal is found in and upon 
the west branch of that river; the encrinal limestone between 
them. 

The force competent to raise up to the surface, this im- 
mense mass of rock, must have produced a deluge of the most 
awful description. Upon this encrinal limestone came another 
deluge, and deposited a mill-stone grit, of 700 feet thick; then 
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came the succession of argillaceous and sandstone strata with 
layers of coal, (plants carbonized probably by water) that form 
the deposits of the bituminous coal basins, or Werner’s inde- 
pendent coal formation. many successive deluges were 
necessary to form from fifty to one hundred layers or strata of 
a coal-field, has not yet been regularly considered. Nor low 
many, if any, were probably produced by the toad-stone, and 
whin-dykes that traverse so frequently and so extensively the 
coal-fields; raising upwards and throwing downwards the whole 
series of strata by the voleanic actions from below. We are 
not prepared to deny that these disruptions may have taken 
taken place, without any attendant cataclysm ; but the question 
has not been considered. 

Between the coal basins and the saliferous, gypsiferous red 
rock, intervenes the magnesian limestone, and the zechstein of 
the German mineralogists ; assuredly a distinct deposit trom 
the waters of another deluge; and the red conglomerate under- 
neath it, may be fairly ascribed to a separate one. 

Then comes the red rock or red marie, with its rock salt and 
gypsum; found in England, in Poland, in Hungary, in Asia, 
near the gulph of Ormus; mountainous iv Spain and in Africa. 
ft is impossible to account for this without other dcluges having 
taken place in three-quarters of the globe at least. Its geolo- 
gical position vicinous to the coal, is the same every where. In 
this country, the salt-springs arise in a stratum, most probably 
a member of the bituminous coal formation; but rock salt, in 
a solid mass, has no where yet been found. From the encrinal 
limestone to the upper surface of the saliferous, gypsiferous red 
rock, measures in England, about 3300 feet. 

The blue and white Lias, and the Oolite formations, ineluding 
the Oolite limestones, the Forrest and Cornbrash limestones, the 
Bradford and Kimmeridge clay, and thence to the top of the 
Purbeck limestone, constitute the mass of strata designated by 
the continental geologists, as the Jura limestone. In England, 
these extend from the Lias upwards in thickness about 2700 
feet; and we may venture to ascribe them to at least six or 
eight distinct deluges, there being so many distinct strata de- 
posited, no otherwise to be accounted for; especially when we 
consider the lizard tribe or saurian anima!s imbedded in the 
limestone and clay deposits of these waters. 

The iron sand of 400 feet thick, the Weald clay of 300 feet, 
the green sand deposit of 500, will assuredly require three seve- 
ral deluges and intervals of repose ; during which, the saurian 
animals do not appear to have lived, at least, in England. 
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Hitherto, the enumerated strata have been, or are likely to 
be found in the United States; and the last series probably in 
New-Jersey and on the Eastern shore. We do not think that 
Mr. Vanuxem and Dr. Morton have clearly made out any part 
of a tertiary formation in that region, either from the nature of 
the deposits, or the fossile remains. From the hard chalk m- 
clusive, the European strata are wanting in the United States. 
We journeyed last year through the Bulr-stene formation from 

the Oveechee river in Georgia, through middle Florida, and to 
the sea-shore at St. Marks. In the cave where Arbuthnot and 
Ambrister were confined, we picked up the only piece of hard 
chalk ever noticed in the United States. 

But we have not yet finished with our succession of deluges. 
From the chalk to the diluvium, throughout the tertiary, about 
halfa dozen other deluges have been at work, submerging many 
species of animals, whose forms no longer exist among those 
that live. All these strata, often confined in extent, but ap- 
pearing always with corresponding characters, in very distant 
regions, must have been deposited in various parts of the earth 
under the same general laws of their formation. As the granite 
of Richmond, in Virginia, is the same rock that 1s found 
Auvergne, m central France, and Canton, in China—as the 
grauwacke and the old red sandstone of our transition series 
in the United States, has the same characters as the same 
rocks in Germany and England—as the anthracite of Rhode- 
Island, of the Lehigh, of Wales and of Ireland, are the same— 
as the saliferous red rock of Northwych is the same with 
that of the mines of Wilitzka, of the bill at Cordova, in Spain, 
and the mountains described by Shaw and Hornemann, in 
Africa~we must recognize the same laws of deposition, and 
the same order of succession as being found every where, ope- 
ating at corresponding periods of time. But as these strata and 
collections of strata, are not continuous all over the earth, but 
local, interrupted, confined ta point of space, and separated from 
each other by intervening strata and formations of a different 
character, on the same plane, the probability is, that they never 
formed one continuous, synchronous deposit over the whole sur- 
face of the earth; but took place successively according as the 
causes that preceded and produced them, were ready to exert 
their force in effecting the results we see. That subsequent 
dislocations, from cataclysm or other causes, may have con- 
tributed to interrupt the continuity of strata, we are willing to 
admit, but the general feature that marks them, in every region 
of the globe, is confined locality, and successive, rather than 
simultaneous deposition. What geologist will hesitate to al- 
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low, that not only single strata, but whole series may not have 
been deposited at all, in some localities? Thus, the old red 
sandstone from the head of Connecticut river, thence by the 
palisadoes of New-York, and thence through New-Jersey and 
the Pasaic to the Delaware, covers, not the grauwacke, anthra- 
cite and transition limestone, but the granite and the gneiss, 
and is itself covered, almost throughout, by voleanie floetz trap. 
Are the tertiary basins of Paris, London, the Isle of Wight, and 
Gratz, in Carinthia, continuous? If then, the depositions of 
strata have not been simultaneous but successive, their causes 
have been so too; and the inundations that held them in sus- 
pension, must have been successive also. 

Of these tertiary deluges, the last was that series to which 
the earth owes its present aspect, and which seems to have 
taken place subsequent to the appearance of man upon the 
earth; because the oldest traditionary history of every country 
retains some faint remembrance of deluges in remote ages. 


“The violent disruptions of the crust of the globe, and the change 


of the ocean botttom into modern dry land, the furious ravages 
which the surface of the earth every where exhibits, are referred 
by Dr. Ure and Mr. Silliman, to the deluge recorded in the 
book of Genesis, as having happened in the time of Noah. A 
deluge produced by a ‘vindictive’ miracle, (to use Professor 
Silliman’s word) the consequence of God’s anger against man- 
kind. We are loth to ascribe the passions of anger and revenge 
to the Supreme Being; but we must take the narration as it 
is given; and if it be the dictate of an inspired writer, it is en- 
titled to our belief. But if these gentlemen have read their 
Bible accurately, we have not. This, however, is a question 
we shall not discuss here, though we do not intend it shall go 
undiscussed. 

Previous to the last diluvium of the tertiary, there was a 
series of cataclysms in almost every part of the earth, sub- 
merging many species of animals and vegetables, extinguishing 
their races, and leaving that deposit, to which the name diluyium 
has been given; deluges, attended with more or less marks 
of great violence in every country subjected to their action. 
We have no objection to the common but erroneous notion 
of the Noachic deluge, except, Ist. the utter non-necessity 
of supposing it simultaneous and universal; 2ly. because it does 
not account for those marks of violence which are every where 
manifest as the consequences of the last series of inundations ; 
3ly. because all anterior deluges, as we have shewn, were par- 
tial and local over the face of the globe; 4ly. because even if a 
hody of water 15 cubits deep would do it, there is no necessity 
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for covering the Andes, the Himalaya, or the Australian moun- 
tains; and 5ly, because every relator would speak of this deluge 
as extending over the whole world, if it extended over the whole 
of his world—the bible account, as we understand it, would 
agree sufficiently with our own opinions. ‘This series of deluges 
happened after the appearance of the human race upon the 
earth; and the early traditionary history of every nation, refers 
to a deluge as the earliest event that dwelt in the human me- 
mory. Whether the cradle of the family of nations was the 
Caucasian or Parapomisan chain of hills, is not now material 
to establish ; but, in all probability, some of the inhabitants of 
those regions escaped ; for the earliest records of tradition and 
history, point to that high part of central Asia, as the source of 
population, at least to the Asiatic nations, and to the highly 
polished Sanscrit, as the earliest language known, and propa- 
gated from Babylon by the Thracians and Pelasgi, journeying 
from Babylonia to Asia Minor, thence to Greece and Latium, 
and, subsequently, modelling ina great degree the grammar 
and the words of the Teutonic races.* ‘The Persian and Se- 
mitic languages differing from the former in their grammatical 
construction, as well as in the roots of their words, manifestly 
belong to different families of nations. 

Nor are we much disposed to quarrel with the usual chrono- 
logy of the Noachic deluge, assuming, for very good reasons, the 
Samaritan text, which the new testament quotations more par- 
ticularly sanetion. ‘The history of human civilization does not 
indicate (as we think) a period of more than 5000 years as its 
origin; and this assignment will sufficiently agree with the suc- 
cession of lives indicated tu the book of Genesis. 

Anterior tothis period of general earthquakes and inundations, 
there is good reason to believe, with M. Bailly and others, 
that the northern regions of the earth enjoyed a warmer tem- 
perature than they do now: for the fossile remains of Siberia, 
animal and vegetable, indicate a tropical climate. There is no 
difficulty in accounting for this; for every earthquake and vol- 
eanic disturbance would produce a thickening of the crust of 
the earth by the oxydation of the metatloids or otherwise ; and 
all history as well as all geological theory, indicates not an in- 
crease, but a decrease of terrestrial and atmospheric tempera- 
ture, slowly but surely advancing. As successive layers are 


* See on this subject, the very ingenious book of Lieutenant Colonel Vans Ken- 
nedy, of the Bombay establishment; to us, the most satisfactory inquiry yet insti- 
tuted. 4to. London. M. Erro’s derivation of the Greek from the Basque, we have 
not yet seen. 
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added to the crust of the earth, the internal temperature will 
be more slowly conducted through that crust to the surface. 
The accumulation of facts in Cordier’s late paper, are in full 
confirmation of this ccnclusion. 

Such, then, are our notions of the early history of the earth’s 
surface, and the causes that have operated in producing present 
appearances. Of these causes we have assumed but one, viz. 
volcanic action, and its consequences—the upheavings of strata, 
deluges, and disruptions from below. This has been assumed, 
Ist, because it is of itself sufficient to account for all the phe- 
nomena ; and 2ly, because we know to a certainty that this 
cause has operated repeatedly in former times, producing the 
same effects, and docs yet produce them under modern eye- 
sight. Our assumption ts not gratuitous, but a known and in- 
disputable fact. 

In considering the deluges as having been so numerous, we 
have no doubt of the general truth of our position, inasmuch as 
all the strata after the primitive, (the volcanic series, that is, 
the granite poured upward from below, the dykes, and the floetz 
trap excepted) have been the deposited débris of the rocks dis- 
integrated and suspended during the particular convulsion that 
gave birth to the stratum; every stratum differing, in mineral- 
ogical composition, and in the organic remains imbedded in it, 
from the stratum below and the stratum above it, is owing to 
a separate inundation ; and whenever the imbedded fossils are 
the same in one stratum in England, for instance, as they are 
in another in France, or in Germany, or in the United States, 
the strata so containing similar characterizing fossils, have 
been deposited under the same laws of deposition, and at one 
and the same geological period of time ; and this, even though 
‘he mineralogical character of the stratum should not be, as it 
generally is, however, similar in each region. 

As to Mr. Brande’s work, it is a tolerably good compilation, 
and the last edition may serve as an elementary work. Dr. 
Ure’s book contains so many irrelevant theories, and is, through- 
out, so needlessly and so ultra-theological, that it seems to be 
written, not so much to furnish geological information, as to 
serve as a text book to gentlemen who are content to read their 
bibles superficially. Dr. Ure’s book, moreover, bears every 
mark of being the closet compilation of a man who has never 
travelled, or observed existing geological anomalies with his 
own eyes. 

We have said before, and we repeat it, Mr. Bakewell’s book 
is, upon the whole, the best and safest elementary work on 
geology now extart, incomplete as it is ; but if it does not lead 
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us every where, it seldom misleads us. Professor Silliman did 
well to republish this plain, unpretending volume. 

We ap»roach now Professor Silliman’s additions to that work, 
comprising the views of geology he thinks it proper and expedi- 
ent to present to his students at New-Haven. We have already 
spoken in terms of deserved approbation of the mineralogical 
school at New-Haven, conducted with increasing reputation by 
this able and very useful man. If we cannot speak in the same 
terms of commendation of his geological! lectures, we shall as- 
sign our reasons of dissent, in language plain and fearless, but 
with all the respect due to the character of the distinguished 
gentleman from whom we differ. 


“ Geological researeh clearly proves, that the earth was gradually re- 
deemed from the universal and long continued dominion of water under 
which it lay at its first creation.” p. 40. 


There is not a geological fact that ever has been, or can be 
produced, in support of this wild and unauthorized supposition. 


* The geological evidence that supports the (Mosaic) history of the 
tlood, is most abundant, and altogether satisfactory.” p. 50. 

“The deluge of Noah was an exterminating, vindictive (p. 60) and 
punitive infliction ; sudden in its occurrence, and violent in its effects. 
It rose 726 feet in 24 hours.” p. 73. 


We who read our Bibles, and accept of the statements as 
there made, are not so bold as Professor Silliman, who ventures 
to substitute his own statements for those of the Bible. ‘The 
statement made in the Scripture is, that the rise of the waters 
was gradual and gentle, quietly ‘bearing up the ark ;” not vio- 
lent enough to strip an olive tree of its leaves, and “fifteen 
cubits was the depth of the flood.” Are we to adopt the Pro- 
fessor’s gratuitous suppositions, or are we to aecept the state- 
ments of the Bible itself? Whatever those statements are, we 
have no right to detract from, diminish, add to, or alter them. 
There is one and the same evidence for every part of the state- 
ment, and it must be taken altogether as it is, or rejected 
altogether. 


“ Many revolutions, more or less extensive, the result of earthquakes, 
voleanos, tempests, and even deluges, partial or general, and, perhaps, 
of other causes now unknown, may have preceded the formation of 
man.” p. 65. 


For may, read certainly ; the facts in confirmation are utterly 
undeniable. 
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“ There is decisive evidence that not farther back than a few thou- 
sand years, an universal deluge swept the surface of this globe, and 
produced certain alteratious in its physiognomy.” p. 6S. 


Not a particle of evidence exists of any such universal, si- 
multaneous deluge, but an ignorant perusal of the Scripture 
narrative, which implies no such thing. That many partial 
deluges, earthquakes and violent eruptions happened in various 
parts of the earth a few thousand years ago, is manifest enough ; 
but that a body of water, covering the whole earth six miles in 
depth, happened a few thousand years ago, may be an article 
of behef with Professor Silliman, but we are at a loss for the 
scriptural, the geological, or any other evidence of it. 


* | know not on what authority, physical or historical, any person is 
permitted to say that the elevation (of the Noachic deluge) was less 
than to cover all the high hills and mountains under the whole heaven.” 
p- 95, note. 


To this we reply, afirmantis est probare: it is not our busi- 
ness to prove a negative. And we reply, secondly, that the 
2Uth verse of the 7th chapter of Genesis, says, “ fifteen cubits 
upwards did the waters prevail.” If this be a mistake of the 
narrator, let Professor Silliman correct him; non nostri est 
tuntas componere lites. We take the Scripture account as we 
find it. | 

In p. 35, et seq. and p. 119, Professor Silliman manifestly 
inclines to the opinion that the primitive formations, were the 
chrystalline deposits of the substances held in chemical solution 
by the primeval waters that covered the globe, aided by heat 
and pressure! But, that the quartz, the felspar, the mica, the 
hornblende, the clay slate, the steatite, the serpentine, and the 
primitive limestone, were all held in chemical solution in hot 
water originally, requires a supply of that solvent far more 
abundaat than, from any known source of it, we would venture 
to furnish. As his hypothesis is perfectly gratuitous, and sup- 
ported, so far as we know, by no analogy of faets, by no chemi- 
cal experiment, we may leave it to its own merits. Professor 
Silliman seems to have a great dread of fire. In stating the 
modern opinion, that the interior of the globe is, probably, in 
igneous fusion, and Cordier’s collection of facts in corroboration 
of it, he observes, p. 16, ‘but philosophers will be slow to ad- 
mit such appalling conclusions from the premises hitherto pre- 
sented.” Now, one of the premises hitherto presented, is the 
notorious fact, that no man ever saw a specimen of the interior 
of the globe, but what manifestly proceeded from a mass in 
igneous fusion. If the innumerable streams of melted lava, 
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some of them from 5 to LOO miles in length, do not prove that 
they came from an ignited mass, what proof more decisive, 
would the Professor require? It is manifest (p. 4) that Wer- 
ner ts the leader of Professor Silliman’s school, and the dictator 
of his geological creed, and he seems alinost as reluctant to 
allow what he cannot deny, the igneous erigin of floetz trap, 
as Werner himself was, who strangely refused, while at Paris, 
the repeated invitations to visit Auvergne. 

Some years ago, Sir George M’Kenzie published his travels 
in Iceland, to which the Rev. Mr. Conybeare, one of the very best 
of modern geologists, wrote some notes, defending the igneous 
origin of fluetz trap, to the great dismay of Dr. Jamieson and 
the students who attended his Wernerian lectures at Edinburgh. 
Sir George wrote a tragedy, which the manager of the Edin- 
burgh theatre got up, and it was performed. The mineralogi- 
cal students of Dr. Jamieson determined, that a Plutonian 
neither could nor should have merit of any kind. ‘The Neptu- 
nians collected at the theatre, and damned the play. They 
ought to have carried a flag with a motto on it, copied from 
that Neptunian poet, Pindar: «gisov ‘pev vdwe. 

We shall quit this subject with a quotation from Mr. Poulet 
Scrope’s Considerations on Volcanoes. 

* The brilliant theory (Werner’s) of the precipitation, from 
one aqueous menstraum, of all the chrystalline rocks, now be- 
ginning to be reduced to its true value, is a striking example 
of the facility with which the most baseless hypotheses may be 
imposed on the scientific world as articles of faith, never to be 
called in question even in thought. Let us trust it will act as 
a warning in future.’’* 

No warning, however, has it proved to the Professor at New- 
Haven. 

That there are partial instances of siliceous and calcareous 
chrystalline deposition ftom waters, thermal and other, as at 
the Geysers in Iceland, the flints in the chalk, the quartz and 
chalcedonies in the floetz-trap geodes of Oberstein, the nuclei 
of chert in blocks of transition limestone. The calcareous chrys- 
tals in the veins and fissures of transition limestone, and the 
calespar and strontian in the has of Lockport, are instances 
of chrystalline deposit on a small! scale ; but the jump from a 
few chrystals thus formed in an unlimited quantity of the 
solvent, and by long continued filtration, to the deposition of 
the whole series of chrystallized, primitive formations, from an 
aqueous solvent, is far too great for a reasonable chemist to 


* London, 1225. p. 280. 
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venture upon. When we reflect also on the innumerable gra- 
nite veins poured upwards into the solid body of the gneiss 
formation, and the slates—when we consider the innumerable 
cases of granite masses poured from below, uplifting the already 
formed transition and secondary rocks, and breaking through 
them or into them, as in the case of the Brocken mountain, the 
granite veins of the isle of Arran, and as the plates in every geo- 
logical elementary work, and those of the geological society, 
to be found in Brande, Bakewell, D’Aubuisson, Scrope, &c. 
furnish instances of enough and in abundance—when we con- 
sider that the granitic ridges of almost, if not of every high 
mountain in the world, bave been thus formed, (the Alpine 
ridges of Protogene recently) after the deposition of the tran- 
sition and secondary strata—the pouring upwards of prodigious 
masses of granite through the rocks now resting on their sides, 
exactly as the dykes of floetz trap are poured upward from be- 
low through the coal-fields—when we consider the undiscover- 
able termination of perfect granite and perfect floetz trap in the 
same rocks, described by McCulloch—the basalt passing into 
granite and serpentine Val de Fassa inthe Tyrolese Alps—it 
seems to us most strange how the igneons formation of granite, 
now so generally admitted among the geologists of Europe, 
could have been doubted so long. Professor Silliman published 
Dr. Cooper’s Essay on the volcanic origin of Floetz Trap, 
which contains some stubborn facts. 

We have already mentioned, that among the views suggested 
for consideration by the strata of which the crust of the earth 
is composed, are, 

1. Their succession to each other in the order of position and 
geological neriods. 

2. Their mineralogical composition. 

3. Their characterizing imbedded minerals. 

4. Their imbedded oceanic organic remains. 

5. Their imbedded vegetable organic remains. 

6. Their imbedded animal organic remains, oviparous, vivipa- 
rous, amphibious, herbivorous, carnivorous, man. 

As to their order of succcession. ‘There is over the whole of 
the earth’s surface, an order of superposition, which the strata 
composing the earth’s crust, have a manifest tendency to as- 
sume. But this is frequently interrupted. Very often strata 
that belong to a particular period of time, and range of succes- 
sion, are wanting either wholly or partially. Sometimes there 
is reason to believe they have never been deposited, as is the 
case with the tertiary of Europe in respect of America. Some- 
times strata have been deposited, but washed away by the vio- 
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lence of successive deluges ; but the strata that we know to be 
of recent formation, are never found subtending the older ones. 

Let there be a succession of strata A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, 
I, K, &c. &e. 

The stratum C, the stratum F, the stratum I, the strata K, 
L, M, &c. may be wanting from the causes just now indicated : 
but never do we find the stratum C, superimposed upon F, or 
the stratum E, superimposed upon K. In this respect, the 
order is never found subverted, unless by the accidents of ava- 
lanche, of boulder stone, or a doubie formation ef some of the 
earlier strata. ‘Thus the rock called Sienite, Hlornblende or 
Amphibolie rock, appears often with the gneiss, sometimes re- 
posing on the granite, sometimes on the gneiss; and another 
sienite (the Zircon-Sienite) of a more soft and disintegrated 
character, appears to have been formed toward the close of the 
primitive series, ‘These apparent anomalies, however, furnish 
no difficulties to the travelling student. 

A series of strata having common characters, and clearly 
appearing to belong to one period of time, sometimes alternate ; 
these series of strata are called formations. ‘Thus the gneiss 
is found usually on the old or foundation granite, but sometimes 
the clay slate immediately covers the granite rock ; sometimes 
greenstone, sometimes the magnesian rocks. Let A, B,C, D, 
E, F, &c. be a series of strata, possessing some obvious charac- 
ters in common, that appear to give them individuality as a 
series. It may happen that D will repose upon A instead of B. 
It may be, that E or F may follow C, and that B and D in that 
region or locality may be wanting. Such happens in particular 
localities among the strata of the primitive and also of the tran- 
sition series. There is no difliculty in accounting for this, from 
want of the stratum originally, or from subsequent destruction. 
The laws of succession and superposition are regular; but so 
also are the laws that have occasioued the apparent anomalies. 
All these were difficulties formerly, but they are better under- 
stood now. Hence, if a man suddenly finds himself placed with 
his foot on stratum E, he will know what strata, what subordi- 
nate beds, and what imbedded substances he may look for as 
he ascends the series of strata, or descends. 

The old arrangements, founded on Werner’s, and still widely 
adopted on the continent of Europe and in this country, is into 
The primitive series : from the old granite to the primitive lime- 

stone, inclusive. 

The transition series: from thenee to the old red sandstone, 
inclusive. 
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The secondary series: trom the old red sandstone to the upper 
chalk, inclusive. 

The tertiary series: of the Paris, the London, and Isle of Wight 
basins. 

The volcanic series: ancient, modern. 

The arrangement lately adopted by the English geologists, 
to avoid the theoretical considerations which induced Werner 
to adopt the appellation of transition (while the earth was im 
transitu, or passing from an uninhabitable to an habitable state) 
is as follows: 

The enferior order of strata, including Werner’s primitive. 

The submedial, from the primitive lime-stone to the old red 
sandstone, exclusive. 

The medial, from the old red sandstone inclusive, to the new or 
saliferous red sandstone, exclusive: characterized by includ- 
ing ihe mountain or carboniferous limestone, and all the bi- 
tuminous coal-fields. 

The supermedial, from the bituminous coal-fields exclusive, to 
the upper flint-chalk inclusive. 

The superior, including the strata of the above named tertiary 
series to the alluvium. 

The annexed tabular view is somewhat altered, according 
to our own personal observations, from M. De la Beche’s 
tables. 

Of the tertiary formation or series of rocks: the superior or- 
der of the British geologists. Found in the Isle of Wigt:t basin ; 
in the London basin; in the Paris basin, where it is about 500 
feet thick; in Italy; and lately by Messrs. Muchison and Sedge- 
wick at Gratz, in Carinthia, from 2 to 3000 feet thick. Mr. 
Lardner Vanuxem and Dr. Morton seem to think they have 
observed traces of it in New-Jersey, but much more investiga- 
tion is necessary before this can be admitted. he New-Jerscy 
country appears to us much more analogous to the Hastings or 
iron sand formation, but our opinion is too conjectural to be re- 
lied on in this respect. ‘The same, or very nearly allied organic 
remains, as those of the tertiary and diluvial strata of the basins 
of Paris and London, of the Sub-Apennine hills, and of the 
shores of the Baltic, have been (we are told) recently observed 
in the same kind of strata on the banks of the Irawadda in the 
Birman empire, in the neighbourhood of the Brachmaputra in 
Bengal, and in Jamaica.* 

The Paris basin has been, upon the whole, the most tho- 
soughly examined by Cuvier and Brogniart, and we shall, 


* Ed. Phil. Jougn. 
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therefore, with De la Beche, take that as a type of the tertiary 


or superior order. 


fu the ascending series then, we arrive 


next at the 
| General Organic Remains.—”* Characteristic 
1 Character. | Fossils. 
| Sandy clay ~ Liguite with amber. * * * Crocodile. Pla- 
Prasric and pebble |norbis, Lymneus, Physa, Paludina, Melania, 
Ciay. beds alter- |Ustrea, with many others, both fresh water ! 
| nating. ‘and oceanic, chiefly the former. | 
pies Lamantin. Walrus Cetacea. Plants. Num- 
| mulites. Cerithium, Lucina, Cardium, Vo- 
i (nating wilt  luta, Ostrea, Crassitella, Turritella, and many 
| Grossiere. |marl, & rest-) 


SERIES or ROCKS. 


RTLARY 


4 


SUPERIOR ORDER on TE 


| 
| 


GyPpsEous 


PressWareR and sili-dile, Tortoise, Fish. Of shells, are Cyclos- 


SrratTum. 


Upper 
Marine 
ForMaTion. 


Uprreror 
THIRD 


FresuW aver liceous mill- ‘Helix. 60 feet in depth. 


ForMATIiON. 


Ditvuviem. 


Second fresh} Plants. Palms. Birds. Palaioplotherium. 


iGravel, sard, 


others. 


* Cerithium giganteum. A marine 
\deposit. 


ing on green 
sand. 


water depo- Anoplotherium. Anthacotherium. Lophio- 
sit. Gypseous don. Cheropbamus. Adapis. Vespertilio. 
‘beds with (Small carnivora Myoxus, Sciurus, Croco- 
‘ceous lime- toma, Lymneus, Planorbis. Deposits of this 
stone. formation, are both oceanic and fresh water. 
| Thickness 110 feet. 


Second oce-! 

anic deposit. 
Siliceous and, 
micaceous | 
sands & sand- 
stones resting 
upon argilla- 
jceous green | 
imarle. 

\Variable. Fri} 
lable, calcare-| 
marles, si | 4, 


Shel!s are Oliva, Cerithium, Melana, Pee- 
tunculus, Ostrea, Citharea, Corbula, Fusus? 
Solarium? Crassatella? Donax? An oceanic 
deposit, 160 teet in depth. 


Plants. Gyrogonites, Cyclostoma, Potami- 
s, Planorbis, Lymneus, Bolimus, Pupa, 


stones(Buhrs). 
Chert. 
Mastodon, Elephant, Rhinoceros, Elasmo- 
clay ; produ- therium, Horse, Deer, Ox, Trogontherinm, 
ced by causes Megatherium, Megalonix, Tigers, Bear, Hy- 
net now in wna, Hippopotamos. Cetacea. * Elephas 


= 


action. primigenius. Rhinocerous trichorinus.— 
deposit. 
sands, clays,| 
produced by! Remains of existing animals and plants; ie Ss 
[causes cow inland of the Irish Elk, whose present existence 
action, as riv- is doubted, (Cervus Megaceros. ) 
ers, lakes, sea 
lbeaches, &c. 
— 
Such is a very brief and necessarily imperfect sketch of the a: ei 
revolutions of the earth and animated nature. is, iy 
First. Many, many ages appear to have been occupied in the re ‘i 
gradual forimation of the earth’s first crust, and the condensation 1) Sue 
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of the aqueous fluids that constitute our present oceanic and flu- 
viatile waters. A long, long period must have passed ere the crust 
of the earth became cool enough for these permanent aqueous 
depositions. ‘The gradual series of chrystalline formations are 
the result of fire and of pressure. We know that chalk, under 
heat and pressure, can be converted into chrystalline limestone 
and dolomite, from the valuable experiments of Sir James 
Hall. 

Secondly. When the condensed waters found their way 
through the fissures of the primitive crust, new layers of oxy- 
ded metalloids would be added by subterranean convulsions, 
attended with earthquakes and violent disturbances, through 
many successive series of ages, and in various and distant parts 
of the earth. 

Thirdly. The deluges occasioned by the upheavings of the 
strata, by the explosion of gases and the conversion of water 
into steam, would gradually wear down the already formed 
strata exposed to their action, into psammitic and traumatic 
debris; forming the sandy strata and the grauwackes necessary 
to the growth and support of vegetables. 

Fourthly. During this time the ocean appears to have become 
gradually filled with the more simple forms of shell-fish, now 
found imbedded in the transition strata. 

Fifthly. The earth in spots became covered with the simple 
forms of vegetables; these being again inundated and carbo- 
nized under water, formed the anthracite coal. 

Stxthly. Another numerous series of disruptions of strata, 
submersions and traumatic cataclysms took place: until after 
the deposition of the old red sandstone, and the upheaving of 
the mountain limestone, another more numerous growth of 
vegetables found foot-hold ; which a series of subsequent inun- 
dations have converted into the independent or bituminous coal 
formation of Werner. 

Seventhly, Came the numerous inundations whose deposits 
have been the rock-salt and Jura limestone formations ; filling 
some of the valleys between the Alps and the Jura, with con- 
glomerate a thousand feet deep, and leaving the Alpine boul- 
ders on the ridges of the Jura. 

Eighthly. Now began vertebral fish to inbabit the waters, and 
the oviparous, amphibious sausians occupied both the water and 
the land. 

Ninti period, produced the formation of herbivorous animals, 
after a long repose had filled the earth with food for their sus- 
tenance. ‘These are the enormous animals, the admiration of 
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modern geology ; of whom, the Iguanodon, discovered by Mr. 
Mantell, is the most extraordinary. 

Tenth period, is the formation of carnivorous animals, when, 
by the great multiplication of herbivorous animals, food suf- 
ficient was supplied for the carnivorous class of the animal 
race. 

Eleventhly, came the last series of deluges, to which, perhaps, 
may be ascribed the change of climate ; the ceasing of tropical 
warmth in the northern regions; the submersion of so many 
animal species now unknown, and of many whose progeny ap- 
pear now to be living; the formation of mountainous masses ; 
the change of the oceanic bed; and the fitting of the earth for 
the last of the carnivorous race, man. 

In the detritus that forms the sand, the clay, and the gravel 
beds, that geologists have consented to call diluvium, no remains 
of the animal, man, have hitherto been discovered. The Guada- 
loupe specimen, imbedded in a calcareous rock, has been thus 
enveloped, evidently on the same principle with the calcareous, 
medallic impressions, so common in Italy, by the subsidence of 
limestone from the drippings saturated with super-carbonat of 
lime, and which, when evaporated, leaves the finer particles of 
limestone deposited. 

The particulars and details which render these conclusions 
plausible, and, as we think, probable, we recommend as among 
the most interesting inquiries that can, at present, occupy the 
attention of men who love and value science. 


Arr. historiques et secrets de ?Impératrice Jo- 
sephine Marie-Rose Tascher de la Pagerie, premiere epouse 
de Napoleon Bonaparte ; ouvrage orné de huit gravures, por- 
trait et fac simile, plus, Vinterieur de la main de homme 
extraordinaire, &c. Par Mile. M. A. Le NorMaAnp, auteur 
des Souvenirs prophétiques; des oracles Sybillins; de l’ An- 
niversaire de la mort de l’Imperatrice Josephine; de la 
Sybille au tombeau de Louis XVI. ; de Ja Sybille au Con- 
gres d’Aix-la-Chapelle, suivi d’un coup-d’aii sur celui de 
Carlsbad ; des souvenirs de la Belgique ou le Procés memo- 
rable ; de Ange Protecteur de la France au tombeau de 
Louis XVII; de tombre de Catharine Ii. au tombeau de 
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Alexander Ie. Seonde édition, augmentee de plus de 300 
notes inedites, et suivie des derniers souvenirs de Napoleon 
Bonaparte a Pile Ste-Heléne. Paris. 


WE have copied, with much perseverance, the above list of 
some of the numberless publications of Miss Le Normand, in 
order to indulge our curious readers with a peep into her fear- 
ful character. She has not only the skill to write volume upon 
volume, but she can dive into futurity. To her the book of fate 
is open! She is an astrologer and fortune-teller, and, we be- 
lieve, a witch! 


* and one so strong 
She can control the Moon.” 


We feel the peril of intermeddling with the work of a profes- 
sor of the black art. But as she has partly promised to use 
only our own weapon, we will not shrink from the contest. Her 
threat is in these words—* L’historien de ces memoires ne pou- 
vait pas tirer Pepee, mais on s‘apercut bien qu’il savait manier 
la plume.” 

The work then consists of three well printed volumes, with 
notes and notes thereon, and some stiff French engravings, 
very little creditable to the artist. Itis dedicated, in a hyper- 
bolical strain, to the Emperor of all the Russias, the late Alex- 
ander, who, in consideration, presented the author with a 
’ diamond ring, and a complimentary letter, under the signature 
of Le Prince de Valkouski; all which are duly set forth by the 
historien, notwithstanding the death of the Emperor preceded 
this edition. ‘The book met with favour on the continent, and 
a second edition was demanded. The first, fortunately, sub- 
jected the lady to a prosecution, by which its fame was extended ; 
and the second, revised with care and much increased in bulk, 
will, she says, “without doubt, awaken prejudice, sear the eye- 
balls of the timid, and, perhaps, draw down upon her own head 
new persecutions.” But what renders it interesting is, that the 
greater part of it purports to be written by Josephine herself— 
the beginning and end, with most of the notes, are by Mademoi- 
selle Le Normand, who is the humble adorer of the subject of 
her work. After a careful and suspicious perusal, (humbly ad- 
mitting our want of the critical sagacity of Mr. Walsh in de- 
tecting French forgeries) we have, perhaps rashly, made up our 
minds that the facts, as detailed in these Memoirs, are, in the 
main, authentic; though we think, we not unfrequently discover 
that they have a mendacious colouring. Still there is truth 
enough left unvarnished to reward the reader, as we shall en- 
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deavour to show in our sketch of the life of the graceful, inter- 
esting and benevolent Josephine. 

But the extravagance and affected sensibility of Miss Le 
Normand are almost beyond the conception of sober-minded 
people. For instance, after she concluded her labours she be- 
came so inflated with their excellence that she caused a copy 
to be magnificently printed on vellum, and proceeded to have 
it solemnly deposited on the coffin of the ex-empress! The 
Mayor of Ruel, who had charge of the tomb, refused to suffer it 
to be opened for that purpose, and the copy has been retained 
with a view to the same destination, whenever the body shall 
have been removed to the cemetery prepared for it by her 
children ; which we understand has been done since the reign 
of Charles X. and by his special license. 

As a specimen of the author’s absurdity and bad taste, we 
offer our readers her solemn invocation to what she calls the 
celestial shade of Josephine. 


** Oui, je Vinvoque, ombre céleste, qui habites le palais du maitre de 
Vunivers; ah! daigne me soutenir dans la route que je vais parcourir : 
préte a mes chants cette harmonie et cette Cnergique eloquence qui ca- 
ractérisent les bons ouvrages; embellis non recit des agremens qui te 
furent si familiers; daigne, en un mot, me decouvrir les evenemens les 
plus secret du regne de Bonaparte, me nommer les contrées ot cet 
homme trop ccli bre promena son char triomphal pour trouver ce talis- 
man merveilleux au moyen duquel il enchaina toutes les puissances in- 
ferieures et supérieures. Ombre immortelle, je le répéte encore, viens 
me dicter une partie de cet ouvrage, et lui communiquer le charme de 
ton style enchanteur; ma plume est préte a t’obeir.” 


The celestial shade, we are grieved to say, appears to have 
turned a deaf ear to her supplications. 

We shall endeavour to place before our readers the contents 
of these volumes, by making an abstract of the life of Josephine, 
with such extracts as we may deem worthy of notice. To see a 
woman, in whose veins revelled no royal blood, take her seat 
upon a throne, was not an ordinary occurrence until the age of 
Bonaparte : and he, in a great measure, destroyed its interest 
by rendering it common. It is not, therefore, the mere ele- 
vation of such a person that, of itself, is worthy of notice, but, 
in the present instance, it is the character of the individual her- 
self, and its influence on all around her, that demands our at- 
tention. It is universally acknowledged that she often exerted 
a beneficent control over her despotic husband—that her heart 
always softened at the distresses even of her enemies, and her 
hand was prompt to relieve them, even at the peril of her own 
safety. Her lite too had many vicissitudes ; and towards its 
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close, it presents a pleasing picture of the purest conjugal affec- ; 
tion triumphing over ill usage and abandonment. : 

Josephine was born on the 24th June, 1763, at Trois-Ilets, 
in the island of Martinique. Her father, M. de Tascher de la 
Pagerie, Captain of the Royal Navy, was of a respectable 
French descent, and her mother, whose name was De Sanois, 
was a native creole. Josephine, says her Sybilline biographer, 
was born with “her forehead encircled with a transparent 
crown,” which, in plain English, signifies a caul, “an infallible 
sign of prosperity, and one that opened to her the career of 
happiness!” By the silly fondness of her parents, she soon 
became a spoiled child, and would have been utterly ruined but 
for a timely change in her mother’s conduct. She was allowed 
to play with the little negroes, and of course became proud and 
overbexring, though being naturally just and tender-hearted, 
she took the part of those who behaved best. Her picture, 
when a child, is thus given :— 


“ C’etait dans ses traits que l’on démélait le melange heureux d’une 
douce langueur et d’une vivacité singuliere; mais son excessive timi- 
dite la privait quelquefois des avantages qu’un esprit cultivé et des 
talens remarquables auraient dd lui assurer. Sa santé etait delicate ; 
le son de sa voix avait un charme inexprimable, une harmonie enehan- 
tresse ; son cceur vrai ne connut jamais l’imposture ; le sourire de la 
bienfaisance etait sur ses lévres. Vétue ordinairement d’un leger voile 
de mousseline adopté dans ces climats, elle ne paraissait que plus libre 
dans tous ses mouvemens. Les talens agréables allumaient tour a tour 
sa noble émulation; mais ce qui l’affectait surtout jusqu’a laffliger 
reellement, c’était la preference que les habitans de la colonie lui accor- 
daient sur sa seeur ainée, qui, cependant, etait plus jolie qu’elle: ils 
caressaient son amour-propre et affligeaient son ceur. On ne la 
nomnait que la belle Créole. Ce titre produisait sur elle la plus vive 
impression: ou vantait sans cesse les charmes de sa figure ; les cou- 
‘leurs da Ja rose embellissaient son teint, et Josephine iguorait alors 
qu’une femme aimable pat employer empire de art pour ajouter au 
pouvoir de ses attraits.”” Vol. i. p. 52. 


Our grandiloquent Mademoiselle proceeds, ‘Josephine had 
not yet numbered two lustres, when Terpsichore became the 
ubject of her especial regard ;” which, we presume, means that 
she loved dancing before she was ten years of age—no very ex- 
traordinary predilection at that time of life. She was also fond 
of singing and solitude, and had a timidity that she never lost 
ull after she lived in France. She could not bear confinement ; 
she ran, and jumped and danced, and at the same time received 
ae. her education, for she seemed to read and write in play, and 
; every thing she ever knew, was taught her by way of amuse- 
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ment, with the happiest results, as she herself remarks. ‘This, 
however, does not quite accord with what her biographer states, 
‘that when she neglected her studies her mother used to 
threaten her with a convent, and scold her heartily,” upon 
which, very naturally, she would ery, and would not be pacified 
till her father soothed her, though she would never disclose to 
him the cause of her distress. About this period, ‘love, under 
the disguise of friendship, was on the point of penetrating her 
heart,” and we find that this precocious young lady did actu- 
ally obtain a sweetheart of about eleven years of age—a little 
wonder of a boy—for whom she felt a tender interest to the 
period of her death. His name was William de K—. His heart 
was warm, and the children became so much attached, that their 
mothers came to an understanding with each other that they 
should be united when of age. Mademoiselle Le Normand gives 
us a very minute account of the whole course of Josephine’s 
early love, of her separation from her lover who was sent to 
England, of her jealousy, and the various devices she employed 
to discover the feelings of her absent William. In one of these 
fits, she determined to apply to a mulatto fortune-teller, of 
great notoriety in Martinique. Josephine was accompanied in 
her visit by two female friends. ‘The first had her fate laid 
open to her, and it all came to pass, as we are told; but as we 
know her not, we shall proceed to the second Mademoiselle de 
L , whose destiny astonished Euphemia, the sibyl, so much 
that she uttered a piercing exclamation. On examining the 
lines of her left hand she told her, that her parents would soon 
send her to Europe for her education—that the vessel would be 
captured by the Algerines, and she made captive and put into 
a seraglio, where she would have a sen, who would reign with 
glory, &c. &c. We are told ina note that all this actually hap- 
pened to the young lady who became the mother of Sultan Se- 
lim If. Josephine’s turn came last, and as it has often been 
referred to as a remarkable glimpse into futurity, we give it as 
we find it. She presented her hand, when the astonished Py- 
thoness uttered these oracular words : 


* You will marry a man with a fair complexion, destined for another 
ef your family ; she whose place you are appointed to fill, will not live 
long. A creole who loves you will never cease to do so: you will never 
marry him, but you will make some useful attempts to save his life. 
Your star promises two alliances, your first husband is a native of Mar- 
tinique, but he will live in Europe and wear a sword ; he will have some 
moments of heppiness, but an unfortunate law-suit will divide you, to 
be followed by great troubles to the kingdom of France. He will pe- 
rish in a tragic manner and leave you a widow with two young children, 
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Your second husband will be a very dark man, of European origin and 
small fortune: but he will become celebrated, will fill the world with 
his glory, even subjecting to his authority a great number of nations. 
You will then become an eminent personage, ‘and be raised even to su- 
preme power: but many of the ungrateful will, in one day, forget your 
benefits: after having astonished the world, you will die unhappy. The 
country in which this will occur makes a part of Celtic-Gaul. Often in 
the bosom of prosperity you will regret the sweet and peaceful life you 
lead in this colony. When you leave it (though not forever) a prodigy 
will appear in the air, which will be first fore-runner of your astonishing 
destiny.” 


Now we cannot conceal our most lively, yet ill-natured suspi- 
cion that this remarkable prediction was made after the events. 
The old woman may have promised her, as she probably did a 
hundred others, two husbands and a crown, but the filling in has 
been skilfully done by our sibylline biographer to give dignity 
to her profession. 

The eldest sister of Josephine, a serious little girl, very pret- 
ty in spite of a red mark over one cheek, was destined for one 
of the sons of the Marquis of Beauharnois. As the time ap- 
proached for the nuptials, she sickened, and to accomplish her 
sister’s, destiny died. She had been the favourite of her mo- 
ther, but Josephine was the best beloved of her father. The 
latter now emulated the steady conduct of her lamented sister, 
and soon obtained the place which she had filled in Madame 
de Tascher’s affections. But she gradually grew melancholy, 
became tired of herself, in short was perfectly ennuied, till her 
father aroused her by the intelligence that he mtended she 
should fill the place of her deceased sister in the nuptial con- 
tract with M. de Beauharnois. Agitated and surprised, she 
gravely replied ‘that she hoped he would not one day, have 
cause to lament her fate.” He told her that her aunt, Ma- 
dame Renaudin of France would consult her happiness—that 
she had prodigious influence over the father of Beauharnois, 
and would exercise it in effecting the desired change. Jose- 
phine now began to recollect that she was affianced to William 
de K—, but that alliance her father told her was now impossi- 
ble—circumstances had changed; and, as her sister was no 
more, her expectations from her aunt would now make her one 
of the most advantageous matches in Martinique. ‘They also 
told her that her lover had been left a great fortune on condi- 
tion that he would marry the grand niece of the testator. They 
intercepted his letters and made Josephine believe that he had 
forgotten her. She yielded to her father and promised to obey 
his will. 
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Letters were shortly after received from her aunt, who, it 
seems, really had at her disposal, in some unaccountable way, the 
hand of M. de Beauharnais. She urged them to send her niece 
immediately to her, and it was accordingly so determined. Upon 
the ship’s sailing, the crew and the people on shore, were immedi- 
ately astonished by the appearance of a luminous meteor in the 
clear blue sky: before they had time to contemplate this pheno- 


menon, their attention was drawn to their ship, over the main- ._, 


mast of which hovered a phosphoric flame, forming a kind of 


crown. ‘These signs, says the astrologer, she regarded as a — 


happy presage of a brilliant and happy future! and they were 
recorded as the first evidence in favour of Euphemia’s predic- 
tions. 

After a stormy passage she at length arrived at Marseilles, 
where Madame Renaudin met her. She could not avoid 
feeling a secret satisfaction at hearing that her lover and his 
father were at Paris, and it‘had so powerful an influence on her 
organs, says Miss Le Normand, that when she reached Fontain- 
bleau her health was nearly re-established. After some few 
days had elapsed, William was presented to her by his father, 
who was her father’s friend, and that also of the Marquis de 
Beauharnais, the old governor of Antilles. But Josephine was 
prudish. Her lover prayed to see her alone, but she refused 
his petitions, and he fell almost into despair, and implored his fa- 
ther to suffer him to renounce.the fatal legacy with its abhorred 
condition, and to throw himself at Josephine’s feet : all which was 
of course refused; and moreover related by the old gentleman to 
Madame Renaudin, in her niece’s presence, who listened with a 


mortal paleness of visage and depression at the heart. Jose-— 


phine now begged to be permitted to board in a convent, pre- 
tending that it was necessary to her health. This was at first 
refused, but she took to her bed where she remained some days, 
which caused great uneasiness to the old lady, and she consent- 
ed. ‘‘Ainsi,” says the biographer with great good sense,” les 
detix familles calculaient froidement quels seraicnt les résultats 
de leurs communs projets. Que leur importait de livrer leur 
enfans au désespoir, de les séparer 4 jamais l’un de I’autre, 
pourva que le fils de M. de K— fit revivre un nom illustre, et 
que Josephine 'Tascher de la Pagerie recueillit la fortune que 
lui promittait Madame Renaudin? Dociles victimes de leurs 
parens, i! leur fallait renoncer a s’aimer ; ils devaient, eomme 
Paui et Virginie, eprouver les tristes effets de l’ambition Eu- 
ropeenne.” 

It seems that the old Marquis de Beauharnais had no idea, 
when Josephine was presented to him on her arrival from Mar- 
VOL. VI.—No. 12. 40 
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tinique that her aunt intended her for his son; and when the pro- 
ject was disclosed he showed such repugmance to it that he si- 
lenced the old lady for atime. Poor Josephine ardently wished 
the idea of these nuptials to be forever banished. The son also, 
by the influence of a certain Madame Vass—, who had a 
hold on his affections, declared himself equally repugnant to 
the union; but the old Marquis, being at length overcome by 


* the ascendancy of Madame Renaudin, and another female 


friend Madame de L—, consented that his son should give 
his hand; and French sons in those days were obliged to com- 
ply. Josephine was apprised of Madame Vass—’s impro- 
per influence over her intended husband, and naturally appre- 
hended the union would be destructive 6f her happiness. He 
visited her occasionally at the grate of the convent, but she 
could not receive him without remembering but too well her lost 
William. This made her exhibit a coldness for which her aunt 
reproached her: she knew of Josephine’s affection and she en- 
deavoured to eradicate its roots from her heart, and. to plant in 
their place the seeds of ambition. Josephine still pouted, till the 
old lady’s patience becoming exhausted, she told her niece she 
might do as she pleased—she would send her back to her pa- 
rents, or break off the match, for all she desired was her hap- 
piness! This produced a re-action in Josephine’s mind. She 
sobered down, discarded romance, and wrote to a young friend 
that ‘‘ she now wished to study M. de Beauharnais’s character, 
observe his conduct, and judge, in fine, if the beauty of his soul 
corresponded with that of his figure!” This kind of study pro- 
ducing the natural effect, she soon told the cunning old lady, 
(who knew that the best way of getting a woman to adopt your 
opinion, is to pretend to leave the decision to herself,) that she 
would submit to her wishes; and shortly after, that the Viscount 
de Beauharnais possessed her heart exclasively! Accordingly 
in her sixteenth year she married, against his will, Alexan- 
der de Beauharnais, who was at the same time the “cavalier 
servente” of Madame Vass—. In a little while, says the 
biographer, she loved her husband above all things! She 
took care, however, not to disclose to him the early passion 
that had nearly destroyed her repose. Her conduct at first was 
not very tender towards him, and on one occasion she was so im- 
politic as to tell him she would have preferred him as a brother- 
in-law: but after the birth of their first child, they became rea- 
sonably attached. 
Beauharnais was a major, and as he received with his wife a 
good property, they saw much company. She never was 
presented publicly at court, but twice privately at the “ petit 
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Trianon ;” after which important event they entertained high i is 
hopes of his advancement, “for he,” says Miss Le Normand, “ was myn se 
a zephyr in the ball room anda Bayard at the head of his regi- Je eh 
ment: and she greatly distinguished for her noble carriage, her ; ape 
charming /ournure and the grace that twinkled in her lightsome 
steps.” But this glimpse of happiness soon became obscured. ei 4 
The zephyr began to rage like a north-easter, and poor Jose- le ie cs) 
phine was suddenly forbidden to receive many of her acquaint- 
ances, or pay her old aunt any mofe visits. Why she was thus 
suspected she could not guess, for though she sometimes thought pia : 
of William de K—, she had avoided all intercourse with him, a ris 
and had devoted herself tothe care of her son, and her own intel- Ls ae p 
lectual improvement. By the latter means she had attained a f faci ‘ 
degree of knowledge which became subsequently very useful to 
her. But this conduct of her husband made her wretched, and BE ae 
when she complained of it he would tell her she was a child, and Rana) 
did not know her own happiness! The reasons of his conduct * pbk 
sprung from his intimacy with Madame Vass—, who had ‘ Bs 
not forgiven Josephine for her marriage. Beauharnais had had oul, wit 
the indelicacy to force this woman upon Josephine as his valued ee nes: 
friend, a title she was proud to boast of, even after she quarrel- by 2 
led with him. But she determined to ruin his wife, and her 
first step was to employ a servant of Josephine’s as a spy on a3 gt 
her conduct. This wretch distorted her most innocent ac- 
tions, and reported them to Beauharnais. Madame Vass— in- ie 1 


sinuated the most injurious suspicions into his heart, and then 
played the same game against him with his wife; until at last 
she accused him of being unfaithful to her. Her jealousy was 
thus awakened—she felt aggrieved, insulted, injured—at length 
she wrote to him at Versailles, where he had beeu stationed for 
some months with his regiment and demanded an explanation of 
his conduct. The next day, at day light, he appeared before her 
with a serious countenance, and made her a long speech on the 
duties of married women—he glanced at her affection for Wil- 
liam de K—, and dilated upon the impropriety of her marrying 
another whilst it lasted. He told her he had seen her com- 
plaints written by herself to her parents in which she accused 
them of having destroyed her happiness by uniting her with hin, - 
and by endeavouring to make her forget lier early lover. 
Josephine was thunderstruck!—to be suspected when she 
was so innocent was not to be borne. She told him that Ma- 
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confidence in exhibiting to him the letter she had caused her to ae 
write, and which she had intrusted to her to forward to her pa- oe 
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violence of her emotions, she fell to the ground. Beauharnais 
was moved—he addressed hér tenderly, and she softened and for- 
gave him; but the scene plunged her in profound grief for ma- 
ny days, and she was attacked by a dangerous malady that 
threatened her life. Her youth triumphed over her disease, but 
she had to mourn over the sweet illusion that her husband had 
restored to her his affection and confidence. 

She was residing at his country seat at Croissy where she 
saw no company that she could avoid, and where she heavily 
passed her time in the education of her children, Eugene and 
Hortense. But even of this pleasure she was soon deprived, for 
her son was, in spite of her tears, taken from her and sent out to 
board, though so young that he required the constant attention 
of a mother. For some weeks she was inconsolable, and it may 
be supposed that it did not tend to her alleviation to hear that her 
husband had determined to apply to the court for a separation. 
She wrote to request him to consent to a voluntary one, deprecat- 
ing the publicity of the course he was about pursuing. He, how- 
ever, listened only to his jealousy, and returned her a dry refusal. 
Josephine then removed to the Abbey of Panthemont, where she 
had boarded before her marriage. The society of her little daugh- 
ter was her only remaining consolation, “except the study,” says 
Miss Le Normand, “of ‘ Young’s Night Thoughts,’ ‘ Hervey’s 
Meditations,’ and the ‘ History of Mankind.’ ” In the mean time, 
the law suit went on, and Beauharnais, to insure his success and 
destroy his wife’s reputation, undertook a voyage to Martinique to 
examine all the negroes and mulattoes who knew Josephine in 
her infancy, that he might collect evidence to impeach her purity. 
The attempt was fruitless, for the testimony was in her favour. 
The suit was now, by the friendly assistance of Madame 
L—, transferred to the parliament of Paris, and it being clearly 
proved that the accusation was unfounded, Beauharnais lost his 
cause. He was adjudged to take back his wife, if she desired it, 
or pay her an annuity of 10,000 francs, and liberty was given 
her to live apart from him. 

From this time to within a short period of her death, the 
narrative flows from the pen of Josephine herself, as we are 
told; but laden with notes by Miss Le Normand, and others. 
She says, so far from regarding herself as triumphant, she 
courted solitude, and would have sunk under her afflictions if she 
had not been assisted to support them by her friends and chil- 
dren. She delightedto roam through the shades of the “ petit 
Trianon,” and amuse herself with botany ; and on one of these 
occasions she was surprised by the Queen, who kindly requested 
her not to abridge her visit, but to note down what she regarded 
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as remarkable; little imagining, says Josephine, that she was 
addressing one destined to become the wife of a general who 
would one day place on her head the crown of the Kings of 
France. In obedience to the Queen’s order, she took a memo- 
randum of what she thought worthy of observation, and in a few 
days waited on the Queen withit. At this visit both the King 
and Queen received her kindly, the former promising her a 
commission for her son, aud the latter placing around her neck 
her own necklace with the King’s picture attached. 

_ Shortly after this period she received letters from her parents 
imploring her to return to them, and she prepared to do so. 
She requested Beauharnais to permit Eugene to accompany 
her, but he formally refused. She sailed with her little Hor- 
tense, and after encountering an ordinary peril or two, arrived 
safely at Martinique in 17537. On this event she launches forth 
in the following words, which we give as a specimen of her 
style, if it is her’s. 


“Oh! que Vhomme entrainé loin du toit paternel, rentre en lui- 
méme, et cherche au fond de son coeur le principe d’un trouble delicieux 
qui l’agite, lorsque, apres avoir long-tems erre dans !’univers, il revoit 
enfin ’heureux berceau de son enfance; c’est alors qu’il sentira que la 
nature, qui fit tout pour ses ingrats enfans, en nous liant a la patrie par 
les chaines de I’habitude, par les souvenirs toujours si cher du premier Age, 
semble avoir posé des bornes eternelles a l’insatiable ambition de bon- 
heur qui nous devore sans jamais nous satisfaire. En vain la dure ex- 
périence nous le dit chaque jour ; en vain la colombe voyageuse, déchi- 
rée et palpitante, vient tomber et se debattre 4 nos’ pieds, l’impression 
passagere que’elle fait naitre en nous, est bientét effacée par le mou- 
vement rapide et tumulteux des fant6mes que nos passions ne cessent 
de produire.” 


In the bosom of her family, refreshed by her nata! air, Jose- 


phine began to recover her tranquillity. The scenes of her in- 
fancy were to her still full of charms, and she avers she would 
cheerfully have resigned the luxuries of Europe for the recovery 
of her liberty inthe colonies. She, notwithstanding, deeply de- 
plored the loss of her husband and her son; and after three 
years of peaceful retirement, she felt the hope revive in her 
heart, that Beauharnais would now see the injustice of his con- 
duct, and a reconciliation perbaps be effected.’ Her letters from 
France gave rise to these speculations; and when she thought 
of Eugene, she flattered herself that by his means this desirable 
event might be brought about: but if the chances were against 
her, at least her duty to her children urged her to return. It 
was in vain her friends opposed her wishes—she had resolved. 
Before, however, she sailed, she had another interview with 
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old Euphemia, the fortune-teller. As soon ag Josephine 
entered her cabin, she recognized her. She told Euphe- 
mia that her predictions had ‘not been realized, and that 
from the time she had yielded to her curiosity, she had known 
nothing but misfortune. ‘‘ Patience,” said the ancient Sybil, 
examining her, “ patience! Your husband will raise him- 
self by his merit; but his enemies will one day attempt his 
life, and he will finally perish by the sword.” She refused to 
answer any more questions, saying, ‘I always persist:in the 
same system ; and when you depart there will not be renewed 
the same wonder you saw the first time you left us, but cruel 
and perfidious enemies seem only to await your departure to 
carry fire and sword among us, and again ravage the colony.” 
The sang-froid with which she uttered these fearful words, 
struck Josephine with surprise. About a month afterwards, she 
set sail. Her voyage was an unquiet one, for three times the 
ship caught fire: this, however, she thought a favourable omen! 
Happy, indeed, is that superstition which can extract comfort 
from such awful occurrences! The sight of the French shores 
created in her bosom a lively emotion. She tried to persuade 
herself that the father of her children was, perhaps, the inno- 
cent and involuntary cause of her misfortunes, which she at- 
tributed to the perfidious Madame Vass—, and she wished, 
she says, to prove to her husband—_- 


** Qu’un jugement trop prompt est souvent sans justice 
Toujours dans ses pareils il se faut respecter. 
Trop de sévérité tient de la tyrannie.” 


Shortly after her arrival, she received intelligence of the 
herrible rebellion that broke out in Martinique, immediately 
after she, had'sailed, confirming Euphemia’s prediction. 

. Josephine took lodgings in Paris, and Madame Montmorin, 
wife of the Governor of Fontainbleau, undertook to bring about 
a reconciliation with her husband. She was powerfully second- 
ed by his father, who loved Josephine. A very animated ex- 
plication ensued between the parties. Eugene and Hortense 
threw themselyes into the arms of their father. Nature gained 
the mastery, aad he pressed to his heart, in turn, the children 
and their mother. ‘A formal treaty of oblivion, moistened with 
tears, was passed and solemnly ratified, and Josephine once 
more enjoyed connubial felicity. nisi 

Among the persons with whom she became intimate, was 
Madame la Contesse de Montessun, at whose house she again 
met William de K , Who had recently married: but his 
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affection for Josephine still continued. He, however, honoured 
his wife, if he could not love her. Being obliged to go to Eng- 
land on business, he left her and his infant daughter with Jose- 
-phine ; a mark of friendship which touched Beauharnais ; but 
alas! the child so much resembled the father, that it brought 
his figure incessantly before Josephine’s eyes, and need we add, 
unsettled her feelings. These, however, she innocently indulged 
in the exhibition of affection for the child, who soon felt that 
she had two mothers that equally loved her. William remained 
in England for many months, and at length wrote to Beauhar- 
nais that it was possible he might go to India with the troops 


to he sent against Tippoo-Saib, in which case, he begged him to — 


continue his kind protection to his wife and child. He also 
transmitted him his papers to enable him to carry on a claim 
he had against the French Government, for the repayment of a 
loan made to Louis XIV. by an ancestor of the person whose 
fortune had been left to him. The King ordered its liquidation, 
but its payment was prevented by the Revolution. 

That event was now approaching with frightful rapidity. 
Beauharnais, though one of the moderates, and attached to the 
monarchy, took his share in the new order of things, and was 
deputed to the States-General. This threw Josephine into the 
society of the most distinguished of the early revolutionists, as 
the Abbé Maury, de Bergasse, de Cazalés, Mirabeau, and others. 
Beauharnais was soon after nominated President of the National 
Assembly, which reminded his wife of the prediction of Euphe- 
mia. Upon the King’s being brought back after the flight. to 
Varennes, Beauharnais visited him secretly, and from the con- 
versation they had together, he became convinced that the 
throne would be subverted. From that moment he resolved to 
withdraw from the democratic crowd; for in the overthrow of 
the monarchy, he saw the destruction both of its supporters and 
their most zealous antagonists. Josephine represents her hus- 
band as loving the king, and though intoxicated with the fine 
name of liberty, his views were pure and honest. He sought 
no place in the State, for the career of arms alone suited him ; 
and when war was declared against Germany, he resigned his 
civil office, and obtained the command of the army of the Alps, 

~where he acquired great reputation. When the storm thickened, 
he’ firmly resisted the entreaties of his friends to emigrate ; he 
declared that his place was-in France, in array-against the ene- 
mies of the State, and that he never would bear arms against 
his country. He, of course, became an object of suspicion ; 
but this did not prevent hiS*raising his voice against the exe- 
crable crime committed in the execution of the king. He 
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wotld then have abandoned the service, but the war, which 


immediately broke out on all sides, rendered it impossible to 
do so with honor. The enemies of France must be opposed, 
and he remained at his post. During the reign of terror, when 
no man’s life was safe, he boldly swore an eternal hatred to 
the factions by which France was torn, and openlyuttered such 
patriotic sentiments that he was soon arrested. His wife at- 
tended on him in prison with great affection, and personally 
solicited the prominent demagogues in his favour. They turned 
a‘deaf ear to her entreaties, and to relieve thémselves from 
her importunities, caused her also to be-arrested. Beauhar- 
nais rendered himself remarkable, whilst in prison, by acts of 
generosity to his fellow-sufferers, who were of all ranks. He 
endeavoured tv inspire them with courage, both by precept and 
example. Since his re-union with Josephine, he had behaved 
towards her as an affectionate husband, but she now, to her 
_ surprise, discovered from himself that he had been also very 
affectionate to a certain Madame de C ; and when they led 
him forth to the tribunal, he solicited Josephine’s protectiun 
and kindness to the unborn offspring of this illicit attachment ; 
a task, which, though of no pleasing nature to a wife, she ful- 
filled with all the benevolence by which she was characterized ; 
and the daughter of Madame de C—, by Josephine’s protection, 
prospered in life, and is now the wife of a distinguished man 
of rank. 
_ Beauharnais and his wife were several months in prison. 
During this period, Josephine was again desirous, as we are 
told, of looking into futur'ty, and hearing that Miss Le Nor- 
-mand had been arrested ‘or predicting the fall of Robespierre, 
Saint-Just and Lafosse, and was much consulted, she found 
means to submit to her in writing, certain interrogatories with 
the astrological requisites. The oracle returned this response— 
e should survive her husband who would perish by a vio- 
Tent death. Her second marriage would be with a warrior, 
who would become, at-the same time, the admiration of France, 
and the ruler of the world. She should be called to the high- 
est dignities, and would reign over many countries!” And a 
postscript was added, ‘the second husband may become faith- 
_less towards you, andif so, in twenty years your happiness will 
be destroyed forever.” Josephine frankly avows (if it is not an 
interpolation of her biographer, as we suspect) that she put great 
confidence in the prediction! 
During her hard captivity, she used to read the daily papers 
to the prisoners; the first intelligence she had ‘of her hus- 
band’s condemnation, was her finding his name in the columus 
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of death. She fainted, and when restored, her agony was dread- 
ful. The next day they handed her the accusation, or indict- 
ment against herself—she was too much stupified to read it. 
She was then called out, with other French prisoners, and she 
rushed forward without knowing whether it was to her trial or 
execution. She was pushed, with the crowd, into the long cor- 
ridors of the prison, where they awaited their approaching fate 
with bitter wailings. In the midst of the general lamentation, 
the Dutchess of K suddenly cried out, as if by inspiration, 
* We should fear nothing—the future Queen of France is with 
us—the prediction that she will one day mount the throne can 
never be accomplished in this horrid place. I infer from it that 
we shall all escape!” Will it be believed, says Josephine, that 
at such a moment, the greater part of those who heard these 
words became so confident as to arrange themselves in a crowd 
about the weeping widow? She was far from believing that in 
a few years she would have occasion to recolleet, in favour of 
the companions of her captivity, the obliging promises she then 
delighted tomakethem! At tenat night, they received a note 
informing them that Robespierre and his accomplices were ar- 
rested, and they themselves would be saved; and ina few days 
they were set at liberty. 

Josephine embraced her children once more. Eugene had 
been adopted, during her incarceration, by an engraver, who 
taught him the trade, but at the same time, he indulged his 
natural bias and studied the military art. The fortune of Beau- 
harnais having become the prey of the spoiler, his widow found 
herself compelled to submit to personal labour. Her surviving 
friends were all in the same condition, but they advised her to 
apply to ‘Tallien for his assistance in procuring a repeal of the 
sequestration of her property. She did so, and he was struck 
with her appeal, which she herself says was really eloquent— 
it procured her much honour in his estimation. But he advised 
her to have patience, for time alone could effect what she de- 
sired. ‘Tallien became to her, as she says, a second Providence. 
He succeeded in procuring for her a small part of her claims, 
and her family having, by this time, sent her assistance, she was 
enabled to provide for her immediate necessities, and to edu- 
cate her children. This deputy, she says, was among the 
small number of those who ‘do good by stealth and blush to 
find it fame.’ His wife too was, in Josephine’s eyes, perfectly 
adorable. She was a beneficent angel, incessantly employed 
in relieving the distressed. Barras also powerfully seconded 
them in their active benevolence. He had been one of the 
King’s judges, but, she says, he had from fear consented to his 
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condemnation, and when it was too late he repented of his 
crime. When the National Guard rose against the Convention, 
he commanded the troops of the division of Paris; but feel- 
ing his courage oozing out, he engaged Bonaparte, who had 
been introduced to him by Salicetti, the Corsican deputy, to 
take his place. ‘This was the period at which this e/éve and 
rival of the celebrated Paoli, first saw himself in the road to 
glory and fortune. fle wished, says Josephine, to fix public 
attention on himself, and to inspire confidence ; and he was 
soon distinguished by his boldness and intelligence. Barras, 
alone, expressed his gratitude to Bonaparte, for the services he 
had rendered the Directory on the day of the Sections, when 
he overthrew the National Guard ; but the other Directors dis- 
liked him. ‘ Little leather breeches, (said one of them) would 
be quite capable of playing the part of a second Cromwell, if 
he could—he must be taken care of and watched.” ‘ TPIl take 
care to manage him,” replied Barras. ‘ Bonaparte will never 
deviate from my instructions. He is the man to be employed, and 
if you do not consent to it, he will raise himself in spite of you!”’ 

Eugene had been placed by Josephine under the especial 
care of General Hoche, the pacificator, as he was called, of La 
Vendee ; and he was thus initiated in the art of war. Hoche 
was an uncommonly handsome man, and Josephine (as love 
was necessary to her existence, according to Miss Le Normand) 
became very much attached to him. She assures us there 
was no truth in the report that they were engaged, for she knew 
at the time, his heart was in the possession of Madame de Pont- 
Bellan—whose life he had saved at La Vendee, and who after- 
wards married his aid. But she adds with a good deal of nai- 
veté, ** 1 presume, if his affections had been disengaged, I could 
easily have achieved the conquest. But I satisfied myself with 
being his friend and confidant, and, perhaps, I have had, on 
several occasions, the happiness to advise him to do some of 
those generous actions of which his military career presents 
such numerous examples.” Hoche died prematurely, it is sup- 
posed, by poison. He was, (says our Sybil) struck with a 
prediction which Bonaparte uttered of him at Tallien’s table, 
and he often repeated it. ‘ He was right, I shall never pass 
my thirtieth year. Iam a victim—as such I die—and I am not 
ignorant from whence the blow comes.” Some hours before 
he breathed his last, he wrote a letter to Josephine, (then 
Madame Bonaparte) and imparted to her an extraordinary 
secret, begging her by no means to omit making use of it, when 


circumstances called for it. What this was, we have not yet 
discovered. 
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The introduction of Josephine to Bonaparte, being one of the 
most important events in her life, we shall take the liberty to 
translate from her own words :— 


** | now approach the epoch in which I saw a change in my destiny. 
My heart, since the death of my husband, had dwelt on the recollection 
of the cruel events that had decimated France, and plunged so many 
families in mourning and oblivion. Sometimes, indeed, the remem- 
brance of my past felicity appeared at the moments in which I recol- 
lected that M. de Beauharnais had wished to re-unite himself with me, 
and seemed to give me, in the bosom of misery, the sign of a happier 
future. I shunned all eclat; my situation was supportable. Happy 
in my liberty, | was repugnant to contract new engagements ; but at 
length fate overruled my designs. I saw, in fact, a more favourable 
change, whose aspect coincided with my destiny. Besides, [ had sworn 
by the manes of my husband, never to bestow my hand on one unworthy 
of him, or of the rank I had filled in the world. I turned a deaf ear to 
proposals which tended to a connexion with a republican minister, 
Nevertheless, it was written in the heavens that I should be united to a 
mortal, who should one day chain Europe to his car of victory, and that, 
following the example of Esther, I should prostrate myself at the knees 
of another Ahasuerus, to aid him in defending himself against the per- 
fidious counsels of those who would have wished him to exterminate 
whole races of such as remained faithful to their legitimate kings. 

‘** One day, on a visit at Madame de Chat— Ren—, seated near a win- 
dow, I was looking at some violets that my friend took great care of. 
Suddenly, the famous Bonaparte was announced. The name, without 
my being able to account for it, made me tremble ; a violent shivering 
seized me on his approach: yet I was bold enough to look steadfastly 
on the man who had obtained so easy a victory over the Parisians. 
Every one gazed on him in silence. IT was the first to speak. ‘It 
appears to me, citizen General,’ said I, ‘ that it is deeply to be regretted 
that you have thrown the capital into consternation. If you could have 
reflected an instant on the frightful office you had undertaken, you 
would have trembled at the consequences.’ ‘It is very possible,’ an- 
swered he; ‘but what would you have, Madame? Soldiers are auto- 
matons, which the government moves at will; all they know, is how to 
obey—the Sections of Paris are very lucky, | have managed them : 
most of my cannon were charged only with powder; I only wished to 
give the Parisians a little lesson. Besides, it is my seal which I have 
placed on France!” 'Uhe calm tone and imperturbable sang-froid with 
which he mentioned the massacre of so many of the wretched inhabit- 
ants of the city, excited my indignation. He added, ‘these light skirm- 
ishes are but the vespers of my glory!’ ‘Ah! said I to him, ‘if it is at 
such a price that you must acquire it, I would infinitely rather that you 
should be reckoned among the number of its victims!’ Pichegru was 
present at this conversation. The subject soon changed, but his pen- 
sive and absent air sufficiently shewed that he did not approve of the 
direful hopes of this ambitious youth. Every one then expressed him- 
self freely, and entered, without constraint, on the topics of the day. 
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‘ Apropos,’ said a deputy, ‘have you heard the news of the salons of 
the faubourg Saint-Germain? They have nominated a general of di- 
vision to the command of the army of the Rhine and Moselle ; a supe- 
rior officer, J , is to supply the place of 8 ; it is also presumed 
that a new army will be ordered towards Italy.’ Bonaparte exhibited 
some surprise. He was not yet informed that he would be called by 
the Directory to fill this important post. ‘ It is a vast field to be culti- 
vated,’ cried this son of victory spontaneously ; ‘ happy is he who shall 
undertake it.” Then, suddenly checking himself, as if he had commit- 
ted some imprudence, he added, with a very polite tone, ‘ Ladies, I do 
not believe that I shall long remain in France ; I am tempted to un- 
dertake a pilgrimage to our Lady of Loretto.’ He was, undoubtedly, 
unaware that he was announcing a remarkable prophecy. ‘They joked 
him on his prospects, and the time slipped away in the most rapid and 
agreeable manner. At the moment he left us, he said again, ‘1 am a 
stranger to the crimes of the French revolution; | beg you to regard me 
only as the soldier of the thirteenth Vendemaire. I have invented, and 
I have executed the most skilful and complicated manceuvres ; but in 
this case, | was obliged to have recourse to a trick. Here was no war 
of tactics, but a war of extermination: victims were necessary, and all 
1 could do, was to diminish their number. Besides, great men who 
distinguish themselves in revolutions, ought never to abandon the work 
till it is perfectly consolidated; for there are always ambitious men, 
ready to overturn secretly, the moral edifice of good men. I have 
adopted as a maxim from my infancy, that he who fears being deceived, 
can never be too much on his guard: it is often when he is most so, 
that he suffers himself to be discovered.’ ” Vol. i. p. 276. 


Immediately after the famous 13th Vendemaire, or day of the 
Sections, the Convention ordered the inhabitants of Paris to be 
disarmed—this was done, and the sword of Beauharnais was 
among the other arms delivered up. Josephine, wishing to re- 
cover it, dispatched her son to reclaim it, and Bonaparte restor- 
ed it to him. The nature of the demand, and the graces of the 
youth, affected the rough soldier. ‘The boy wept when he pres- 
sed against his lips and his heart that sword which was the most 
valuable inheritance he had derived from bis father. “I am 
interested in your fate, young man,” said Bonaparte, “ you are 
the son of one of our best generals.” Eugene surprised, seemed 
to doubt the truth of what he heard. Bonaparte resumed, ‘he 
who has entered on the path which must soon conduct him to 
the most astonishing fame of modern times, wishes to sustain a 
feeble reed prostrated by the tempest.” ‘General,’ replied 
Eugene, ‘“‘you seem to have great power—pray put a stop to 
the horrors of the famine, and mamma will offer up her vows for 
you.” This naiveté made Bonaparte smile, and he expressed 
towards the boy the greatest kindness. Josephine thought her- 
self obliged to call on the general and thank him; and he very 
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shortly after returned the visit. The day after, Barras, in 
whose society and that of his colleagues in the Directory, Jose- 
phine was frequently to be found, pleading, as she says, the cause 
of the wretched emigrants, said to her rather abruptly, ‘I am 
going, Madame, to propose to you an advantageous offer. For 
a long time you have only thought of the affairs of others—it is 
time you should be oecupied with your own. I wish to bring 
about your marriage with little Bonaparte, who I have caused 
to be nominated general-in-chief: I deliver to his eare the con- 
quest of Italy.” She was much surprised, and felt not at all 
disposed to assent to the proposition. ‘ What do you think of 
it?” said she to the Director, ‘your project is inconceivable !” 
‘‘Condescend to reflect on it,” said Barras, “1 give him a new 
country to conquer. Bonaparte ought easily, and ina short time 
to make his furtune there—he has the Italian character and is 
consequently ambitious—he burns to gain a great military re- 
putation—by marrying you Ae gains a name in the world and 
you a protector. No doubt of it, Madame, this young Corsican 
will go far, especially if he has the happiness of associating 
himself with a companion as good and as amiable as you are. 
I know that this man has all the qualities, public and private, 
which can render him worthy of the widow of M. de Beauhar- 
nais: he has not a single fault which can authorise a reasona- 
ble objection—disposition, manners, talents, character, reputa- 
tion, he possesses all that the heart of a woman can desire.” 
* All that the heart of a woman ought to fear!”’ replied she. 
‘Fear? and why?” exclaimed Barras. In fact,” says she, “the 
Director made me see a thousand objects replete with brilliant 
hopes, but the warrior who was to accomplish them had not the 
art to intoxicate me with their delusion! I found in him a tone 
of assurance and exaggerated pretensions which did him great 
injury in my mind. The more I studied his character, the 
plainer I perceived certain odd caprices that 1 could not com- 
prehend: in fine, he inspired me with such an aversion that I 
ceased visiting at Madame Chat— Ren—’s, where he passed his 
evenings. We met several times at Tallien’s, and the more I 
withdrew from his presence the more he persisted in throwing 
himself in my way.” She naturally began to think seriously of 
such a persevering little fellow, and she consulted her friend 
Madame Chat— Ren—, who awakened her ambition for her- 
self and children, and assured her that Bonaparte’s career would 
be glorious and would contribute to her happiness—that then, 
if she did not love him, the sentiment of gratitude would fill her 
heart, &c. &c. to all which (as we are sure she had made up 
her mind to take hii before she had asked advice,) Josephine 
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listened with a willing ear, and began, as she admits, to have 
flattering ideas floating through her brain. She still, however, 
defended herself, as well as she could, against her friends’ rea- 
sons ; but so feebly that to her great joy she was easily discom- 
fited ; and the assiduities of the general began to displease her 
less. She now discovered a certain charm in his conversation ; 
and by degrees her heart suffered itself to be conquered, till at 
last she consented to marry the hero who should one day be vic- 
torious over so many nations. This is her version of the story, 
but her biographer tells a different tale in her notes. She says 
that Josephine’s impression of him was unfavourable, and that 
she used to ridicule him before her friends, but her bonne amie, 
Madame Chat— Ren—, saw in the face of the young Corsican 
something that showed him to be an extraordinary man.  Bar- 
ras requested her to interest herself in bringing about the match ; 
but Josephine really was in love at the time with General 
Hoche, whom she infinitely preferred to the heroof Vendemaire. 
“If you were free, Madame,” said Bonaparte to the interesting 
and jovely Madame Chat— Ren—, “it would be on you I would 
fix my affections. I would overthrow the universe itself, if it 
were necessary, to have the honour of calling you mine! Accom- 
plish in part my wishes, and I shall be the happiest of men— 
let me obtain the hand of your friend.” Josephine, however, 
rejected his proposals for along time. At last they thought of 
the expedient of intercepting the correspondence of the lovers 
for a month, within which, Josephine, piqued to see herself thus 
neglected by Hoche, consented to receive the hand of Bona- 
parte. ‘Thus was this poor man entrapped, as Beauharnais had 
been before him, to marry a woman whose heart was another’s. 
But what is mysterious to us in all this, isthe decided influence 
which Barras had, in inducing her to accept his protege, this sol- 
dier of fortune. 

Josephine was not a little ashamed of her engagement, 
and concealed it at first very carefully even from her friend 
Madame Chat— Ren—. She was afraid of losing caste. She 
says she associated with many nobles of high distinction, who 
though divested of their titles, still held a lofty rank, and observ- 
ed the same etiquette that prevailed under Louis XVI; and to 
have disclosed to them that she had formed the design of marry- 
ing the conqueror of the Sections of Paris, would have been too 
mortifying to her self-love. She herself delivered to Bonaparte 
the offer ofthe Directory to give him the command of the army 
of Italy, with which he was delighted. He had now but a few 
days to prepare for the passage of the Alps, and two days be- 
fore his departure, Josephine united her fate to his, through the 
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ministration of M. Colin, a municipal officer, in the presence of 
Tallien and Carundel. When they called on Colin for the pur- 
pose, he made them wait some time, for he was asleep. As 
soon as they entered, Bonaparte, in Petruchio’s vein, gave hima 
rude slap on the shoulder, and said impatiently, ‘‘ Wake up, M. 
Assistant—make haste and finish my marriage.” ‘ His bride,” 
says the sibyl, ‘drew a favourable augury from this impatience, 
which, when profoundly analized, only discloses a sign of the 
will of a man who wishes to be obeyed!” Knowing that he 


was indebted to her for his nomination as commander-in-chief 


of the army of Italy, in taking leave of her he said, ‘‘f owe you 
much, Josephine, and I shall either lose my head, or they shall 
see me return a much greater man than they expect.” From 
this period, she says, she thought herself the happiest of women. 
Her marriage, however, pr oduced a great sensation. Many 
loudly disapproved of it, and her family joined in the cry. She 
had soon no other consolation than that which Tallien and his 
wife kindly extended to her. She removed to Bonaparte’s de- 
lightful hotel, where she received the best company, consisting 
of deputies and generals, but they banished politics from the cir- 
cle. They talked of the victories of Bonaparte, which every 
courier confirmed. 

We shall not follow this victorious general, as our business is 
with his wife. After he had overrun Lombardy, he wrote to 
her to join him and embellish his triumph. Three weeks only 
had elapsed since their union, and his deeds had surpassed all 
expectation. Atter the battle of Lodi, orders were given to ac- 
celerate Josephine’s departure. Her route was very agreeable, 
presenting successive scenes of enchantment to her enraptured 
vision. In passing the Alps, her heart beat with violence. 'The 
views that nature now disclosed were new to her—they elevat- 
ed her thoughts, and developed her ideas. She was received 
by her victorious husband at Milan with enthusiasm. Great 
was the admiration he excited throughout Lombardy, and she 
partook of it—it was a continued and gaudy triumph. At this 
early period, Josephine begins to boast of her influence over the 
mind of her husband—an influence always exerted for good and 
never for evil, if she is to be credited. She induced him, she says, 
to do an act of generosity to the conquered, in consenting to re- 
ceive, as the consideration of an armistice, those valuable con- 
tributions in money, and the spoils of art which he obtained in 
Italy. His real object was to enrich and adorn France with the 
trophies of his glory. His repose, consequent on his success, 
was, as we well know, of short duration. The cities of Italy 
suddenly united their forces with the Germans under Marshal 
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Wurmser, and attacking the French army, put it to flight with 
considerable slaughter, compelling Bonaparte to raise the siege 
of Mantua, and to order his generals to rejoin him at Brescia. 
Josephine was there with him, and thus, as she says, she com- 
menced the campaign against Wurmser. On arriving at Verona 
she witnessed the first attack of musquetry. Returning from 
Castel- “nuovo, and seeing the passage of the wounded, she 
was anxtous to get back to Brescia, but was stopped by the ene- 
my’s obtaining possession of Ponte-San-Marco. In the agitation 
of the moment she was seized with fear, and wept bitterly on 
leaving Bonaparte. He pressed her to his heart, and with a 
sort of inspiration said, ‘Console yourself, my wife, Wurmser 
shall pay very dear for the tears he has made you shed.” She 
was compelled to pass very near to Mantua, and they fired on her 
from the city. She crossed the Po, and proceeding rapidly 
through Bologna and Ferrara, reached Lucca in safety, though 
frightened half to death: she was kept up, however, by her ex- 
treme confidence, as she says, in her star, and the singular des-~ 
tinies of her husband. At Lucea she war received with all the 
pomp and circumstance of royalty, which so pleased the gene- 
ral, that he yielded to her intercession and granted the city very 
generous terms. Wurmser was soon defeated and shut up ia 
Mantua. Bonaparte wrote to his wife, “1 have beaten him well, 
but [ must admit the old Marshal was badly served by his offi- 
cers: the gold which [ knew how to slip apropos into the hands 
of certain favourites, has done him more harm than the repub- 
lican bayonets.” On this event tranquillity, was generally re- 
stored in Italy. 

After the surrender of Mantua, Bonaparte visited his wife at 
Bologne, and passed some days with her. She had, by her ju- 
dicious conduct, obtained great influence over the Milanese, 
and, as she says, induced them to repulse the Tyrolese, who had 
advanced to the very gates of the city. The general expressed 
his complete satisfaction at the manner in which she had watch- 
ed over his interests in his absence; but he could not conceal 
his surprise at her expenditures. She justified herself by urg- 
ing the necessity she was under, as his wife, of eclipsing the 
courts of the sovereigns that were at war with the French Re- 
public. He listened to her, but still murmured at what he term- 
ed her prodigality. He was now ordered by the Directory to 
Rome, and Josephine accompanied the army. She wished to 
be constantly with him, and it was in vain that he tried to con- 
vince her that it was, as to her, exposure without glory. In fact, 
on the march she was repeatedly in danger. When the gene- 
ral reconnoitered the position of the enemy, or climbed the 
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heights, who was not accustomed to such slippery work, often 
stopped, and sometimes fell. Bonaparte at this would burst 
into a broad laugh. “It is the trade of war,” he would say ; 
“courage, Madame, laurels are not to be gathered by slumber- 
ing on down. ‘To be worthy of me you must console the wound- 
ed, and tend them with your own hands. Above all, set your wo- 
men to make lint.” One day he led her further in advance than 
usual, when a bomb fell near her and killed several persons. 
She uttered a piercing shriek, and disengaging her arm from 
Bonaparte, turned to fly, when he detained her. “ You will 
never be a Jean Hachette,” said he, ‘‘a bullet frightens you.”’ 
*‘If 1 am called to defend our fire sides,”’ replied she with great 
seriousness, ‘1 would undoubtedly imitate the example of Cles- 
sons’ sister, who fought against the English ; but here, my dear, 
you torment peaceable people for the pleasure of acquiring for 
yourself a great reputation. As for me, I have for it neither 
courage nor inclination.”” She was so moved by seeing the blood 
gush from the wounds of those who were hurt under her eyes, 
that she became sick. She looked faintly at her husband and 
saw in his countenance, that he was distressed at her situation. 
He assisted her as well as he could, and then gave her in charge 
to her attendants. He ordered the wounded to be taken care 
of, and he swore that no ladies, and particularly his own, should 
be allowed to come within twenty leagues of head-quarters. 
The estates of the church were soon overrun, and the Pope 
was compelled to submit to the conqueror. “All I have is 
yours,” said the holy pontiff: ‘“‘a servant of Ged ought to de- 
spoil himself of his temporal riches, whenever they can be used 
to redeem the life or the liberty of his brothers in Jesus Christ.” 
When Josephine saw this old man prostrate at Bonaparte’s 
feet, she was moved with pity at his distress, and implored her 
husband to be generous to the vanquished. 'The answer she 
received was in the bitterest strain of rony, though she does not 
appear to have seen it in that light. “It is the fortune of war; 
but be tranquil, Josephine, L have only taken away that super- 
fluity which he can easily spare. I have reduced him to the 
simplicity of the Apostles, and the good cardinal will take it 
kindly of me. Besides, it is for the good of his soul that I have 
looked into all this; and one day, to make amends, the Roman 
martyrology will, for his noble disinterestedness, rank him 
among the number of the holy confessors of the faith.” Jose- 
phine thinks he was softened at length by her entreaties, for he 
promised that the safety of the city should be preserved ; ‘* but,” 
adds she, with much naivete, ‘‘he did not take an article less of 
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plate, jewels and diamonds, which he found in the episcopal 
palace.” 

Marmont sent to Bonaparte the Madonna he had carried off 
from Loretto, and he despatched it to the Directory, after strip- 
ping it of some precious reliques. He sportively offered Jose- 
phine one of those broken porringers that constituted part of the 
menage of the virgin; but she refused it, and never would sanc- 
tion the pillage of the temples; on the contrary she often ob- 
tained from her husband the restitution to Italian churches of 
the sacred vases which had been taken off. Her biographer as- 
serts that she did accept from him a piece of the robe of the Vir- 
gin Mary, which she had inclosed in a medallion, as an antique 
curiosity. 

On leaving Rome, the General and his wife visited, alter- 
nately, the cities of Mantua, and the Tyrol, where triumphal 
rejoicings awaited them. Josephine says, with great modesty, 
that though she took part in them with all her heart, no woman 
perhaps ever inhaled the incense of adulation with more indif- 
ference: but her husband was made drunk by it. His greatest 
glory was not to gain battles, but to exalt himself above other 
men—to command them—to attach them to his fortunes, and 
interest them in his success. He was himself the idol of his wor- 
ship. She boasts that at this period she was the confidant of 
his most secret thoughts; that their sentiments, tastes, inclina- 
tions, were identical; that the same soul seemed to animate 
both, and she was happy in repaying his attachment by the 
most tender return. This was the confidential language in 
which he addressed her: “I wish to be the great ruler of the 
destinies of Europe, or the first among the citizens of the globe. 
I feel in myself the power to overturn all, even to the new world, 
and soon the astonished universe shall receive my laws!” Had 
one of Josephine’s sibyls opened the book of fate, and shown 
him the rock of St. Helena, it might have restored him to his 
senses. 

At Milan, poor Josephine, in spite of this boasted identity of 
souls, was wounded, for the first time, by his jealous suspicions. 
The object was one de Botot, secretary to Barras, with whom 
she kept up a secret correspondence, in order to discover, as 
she says, the designs of the Directory towards her husband. 
She had great difficulty in concealing from him that it was in 
this way she arrived at the knowledge ‘of the intention of the go- 
vernment to deprive him of his command whenever they dared 
to do so—for he was an object of fear and hatred to the Directors. 
iets however, had the meanness to place one of his aids as 

a spy upon his wife, and in this way he obtained regular reports 
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of her whole conduct. Some letters she received were thus dis- 
closed to him, which he pretended to regard as criminal, though 
she says they were but trifles; but his anger had the effect he 
intended to produce, which was to alarm her seriously. One 
day, he lost the command of his temper so far as to kill, with a 
blow of his foot, a favourite little dog that General Hoche had 
presented to her: but in a few days he became ashamed of his 
brutality; his kindness returned, and to make al! the reparation 
he could, he caused a monument to be erected over the little 
victim of his jealousy. He, in a short time after, in order to 
prosecute his military career, left her, and as he was compelled 
to be much abseut, she reigned queen over the pleasures of Mi- 
lan. Her balls, concerts, dinners and spectacles, of every gay 
description, were of the most costly and brilliant character; and 
the continued successes of the French arms, furnished her with 
almost daily occasions for public rejoicing. She exults in the 
recollection of having then made many happy, and declares she 
herself was certainly so. But the truth must be told—she played 
a double part, and was treacherous to the confiding Italians. Bo- 
naparte heaped heavy imposts on the first houses of Italy; not 
that he wished directly to injure their fortunes, but in order to 
compel them to have recourse to him in their distress. He then 
gave them to understand they must address themselves to his 
wife. On this being complied with, Josephine would promise 
them much; but in a little while after she would say with feign- 
ed sorrow, ‘‘the General will not consent to it.’ They would 
then implore her to redouble her efforts, and she would adroitly 
take advantage of these moments of confidence to get at their 
secrets: she even succeeded in obtaining from them the archives 
of the state, which had disappeared on the entry of the French. 
In this manner Bonaparte found himself in possession of the 
documents necessary to establish a great administration. In 
public, he disapproved of Josephine’s interesting herself for the 
Italian nobility ; “she shall obtain nothing from me,” said he 
to his generals; “1 cannot favour the great; their fortunes will 
answer to me for their submission.” But when he and his wife 
were alone, his language was changed—their policy was entirely 
confined to themselves. Josephine thus skilfully turned to ac- 
count for him the conquest of Italy, and without the assistance 
of this admirable (we would say, deceitful) woman, remarks Ler 
biographer, perhaps he would not have succeeded in placing on 
his head a triple crown. ‘To flatter and reward the mother, he 
afterwards appointed her son, Eugene, viceroy of Haiy. 
Bonaparte now turned his arms against the Venetian States, 
which soon submitted. Verona was saved from pillage by 
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Josephine’s intercession, and on paying three million, six 
hundred thousand francs. ‘The arguments by which she pre- 
vailed, are curious. She wrote thus—* The French pretender 
found in that city an asylum and protection—that is enough for 
you and me; you understand me, General!’ She also tried to 
save some of the victims of whom it was necessary to make an 
example, but she failed. At Venice she again joined him, car- 
rying mirth and hilarity in her train. As soon as Italy was 
republicunized, Bonaparte was appointed by the Directory, 
Minister Plenipotentiary from France to the new Congress of 
Rastadt. His individual share of the spoils of Italy, it is stated, 
amounted to twenty-four millions; so that there was no occa- 
sion fur him to husband his pecuniary resources. Accordingly, 
Josephine became the queen of the diplomatic circle—the cen- 
tre of all attractions, and the dispenser of all favours. On his 
recall by the Directory, whose power was now tottering, he 
despatched his wife some days before him. On arriving at 
Paris, he exhibited himself to the people, crowned with laurel, 
and bearing an olive branch in his hand. He seemed to them 
to be animated with a love for the republic ; but before his wife 
the mask fell, and he no longer concealed his ambitious aspi- 
rations. ' It was in vain that the Directory tried to keep him in 
the shade—his star had an ascendancy over their’s. But from 
the period of his return, he had ceased to be happy at home. 
He lent a ready ear to the insinuations of his spy, who told him 
that Josephine very often received the visits of Botot. The 
fact was so,”’ says Miss Le Normand, “‘ but Madame Bonaparte 
used the ascendancy she had acquired over the mind of this 
man, to get at the secrets of the Directory. She thus discov- 
ered that they desired to dismiss the Generai, and she induced 
him to make some slight concessions to them, the better to 
attain his objects... But her most trifling actions were often 
misinterpreted. She might have been excessively light in her 
behaviour, but as for being guilty, that she never was.” This 
may be, and we charitably believe, was so. Her husband, how- 
ever, suspected her truth, and shortly after being told that, 
under some false pretence, she went to visit a lady whose so- 
ciety he bad expressly interdicted, his anger no longer knew 
any bounds ; he now disregarded even appearances; and, at the 
termivation of a violent quarrel with her, he was so vulgar as 
actually to turn her out of doors at eleven o’clock at night, and 
give orders to his servants not to suffer her to return. Jose- 
phine, in despair at finding herself in the streets of Paris at that 
hour, did not at first know where to go. Fortunately, she recol 
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lected her kind friend, Madame Chat— Ren—, sought her out, 
and related to her, what she termed her mischance! 


** She might well deem it such, (says her apologist,) for it was to save 
the life of a father of a family, condemned to be shot, that she had dis- 
obeyed her husband’s injunctions. * Remain here,’ said the obliging 
Madame C— R—, ‘as for me, I must negociate: only I beg you to 
be silent before my servants. 1 would not, for a great deal, that any 
one should spread the report that General Bonaparte had turned his 
wife out of doors. This spirit of jealousy might tarnish his glory, and 
you, Josephine, your reputation would suffer.”,» Madame Chat— Ren—, 
at day-break, became urgent to reconduct her to her hotel, though she 
was aware of the rigorous orders of the General. ‘The Swiss refused 
at first to admit her, but some louis slipped into his hand, softened the 
Cerberus: after some difficulty, Josephine regained her apartments. 
Madame Chat— Ren— was sorry that Bonaparte knew of her being 
aware of his odious conduct. After some hours, she returned to his 
hotel, as if nothing had disturbed its peace. In mounting the little 
stairs that led to Josephine’s apartment, she met the husband. ‘* Where 
are you going, Madame?’ ‘To see your wife.’ ‘ She is not visible.’ 
‘She is for me.’ Bonaparte looked earnestly at her, and said, ‘It is 
you, too officious friend, who have received her at your house. You 
have rendered her a very pretty piece of service.” Madame C— R— 
stammered out some words, pretending to be absolutely ignorant of 
what had passed. ‘ You know it, Madame,’ said he, fixing his eyes on 
her, ‘but recollect these words, for life, for death. ‘Ah! of what 
consequence to me are your threats,’ said Madame C— R—; ‘ Jose- 
phine is my friend; that title constitutes my happiness. As for your 
reproaches for having served her, [ neither can, nor ought to hear you. 
Follow me, and I will explain myself in her presence.” This good 
woman then hastily entered Josephine’s room. ‘ Heigh? good morn- 
ing, mon amie,’ said she, on seeing her still in bed, ‘are you sick?’ The 
too unjust husband was at her heels; but at these words, pronounced 
with such immoveable sang froid, he could not keep his countenance, 
and it ended with his consciousness that he was cozened by the two 
ladies. ‘Apropos General,’ said the witty friend, ‘ it is a delightful 
day—you must take a ride with your wife in the bois de Boulogne, and 
Vl go with you.’ He easily saw through the trick, and being now dis- 
posed to repair the errors of the night, he felt the necessity of imposing 
on those who had been witnesses of the transaction. So he gave the 
orders immediately. Josephine remained mute with surprise at ob- 
serving the ingenious expedients of Madame C— R— in her favour. 
The husband went out with the wife—calumny was arrested, and 
scandal at a loss what to think. Josephine was victorious. At the 
very moment that all the world was delighted at spreading the news 
that the conqueror of Italy was about to repudiate his wife, he appeared 
in publie with her! ‘ You must confess, ladies,’ said Josephine’s hus- 
band, with a mortification he could not hide, ‘ you must confess that 
you have made me play a very strange part! And you, [said he to 
Madame Chat— Ren—] you are the most seducing, the most malignant, 
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in a word, the most amiable, the most detestable woman in the world, 
and one [ shall from henceforth always distrust.’ Notwithstanding all 
this, Madame Bonaparte was not entirely at her case. She was 
alarmed; perhaps, on the eve of making some indisereet disclosure ; 
but a single look of her obliging friend, imposed upon her a rigorous 
silence.’ Vol. i. p. 362. 


This is very well told, and has an air of truth about it, that 
inclines us to give it credit. In a little while, and by degrees, 
Bonaparte recovered his serenity ; but his wife could not pre- 
vail on him to let her accompany him to Brest, on his visit to i 
Normandy, to inspect the army of England. After a little : 
while, however, she found means to persuade him to consent to 
her joining him ou his tour. Finding that no invasion could 
then be undertaken, he soon returned to Paris. There he be- 
gan to embroil himself with the Directory, and to get rid of him, 
they, with one accord, determined that he should immortalize 
himself in Africa. Josephine wished to accompany him to 
Egypt; but after she had embarked, he changed his mind, and 
exacted from her attachment a promise to remain. She ac- 
cordingly returned, and in parting, he said to her, “ Josephine, 
my enemies are not in Asia or Africa—they are in France. I 
leave you in the midst of them to watch their movements, and 
to prepare, shauld it be necessary, for great events.”” She was 
much affected at his departure, because she was aware that the 
object with which he had been sent by the Directory, was his 
destruction; but happily for him, she says, she was an active 
and vigilant sentinel. Reports soon circulated that he was 
killed—she disbelieved them. One day she went to visit Bar- 
ras, and there she heard him say aside to one of his colleagues, | 
“‘here comes the wife of that rascal, Bonaparte; if he is not a 
dead to Europe, he is, at least, to France.” Her friends fell § 
off, except the interesting Madame C— R—, and Josephine . 
retired from society and superintended the education of her 
daughter at Malmaison, a seat she had purchased, and where 
she remained nearly the whole eight months that Bonaparte 
was absent ; receiving, however, the visits of Barras, Botot and 
others, and, according to her own account, enjoying with rap- A 

_ ture the tranquil scenes of nature. ‘Though occasionally de- BS 
pressed in spirits, yet she felt a security in the prediction of the ; 


Sybil of the faubourg of Saint Germain, that she was on the point 
of seeing once more the most astonishing man of the age; and at 
the moment that all France was convinced of his loss, the con- 
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queror landed at Frejus ! 
True to her mysterious calling, Miss Le Normand cannot ‘= 
suffer this Egyptian expedition to pass over, without detailing 
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Bonaparte’s consultation, in that land of the Magi, with one of 
her weird sisters. She relates that an Egyptian female, born 
and grown old in the desert, unveiled to him the future, and 
marked distinctly the course and term of his prosperity. On 
his return to France, he soon forgot the Egyptian and her pre- 
dictions ; but when he came back from Elba, he recollected her 
strange prophecies, and spoke of them to the officer who accom- 
panied him. ‘TI have never wished to believe any thing about 
it,” said Bonaparte; ‘‘ but I must acknowledge, in candour, 
that there are some things above the reach of men.” He then 
referred to the singular, ancient prophecies of Olivarius, printed 
in 1542, as it is said, evidently referring to himself, and to the 
restoration of the Bourbons, but we have no room for it, and 
we may add, nor inclination to insert it, if we had. 

As soon as Josephine heard of his having landed, she set out 
to meet him. She advanced as far as Lyons, and then learnt 
that they had passed each other. She turned back to join him 
in Paris. In the meantime he had reached home, and finding 
her absent, he addressed himself to the major-domo, and with 
threats demanded whether his wife had not been visited by 
Botot in his absence? ‘The man replied in the negative. ‘Go 
call the cooks and all the servants in the house,” said he, 
“‘T will penetrate this mystery.” ‘Two days after, Josephine 
arrived from Lyons, and he addressed her on the subject of 
Botot ; for Bonaparte’s mother had written to him that she had 
received that young man at Malmaison. The sole object of 
his visits was now, it seems, to obtain the hand of Mademoiselle 
Beauharnais. ‘This explanation, together with the assurances 
of Madame Chat— Ren—, of the important services Josephine 
had rendered him, without which, she observed, he could not 
have peaceably re-entered France, pacified him, and he restored 
his wife to his confidence. She, however, tenderly reproached 
him for degrading her character, by questioning her servants, 
and listening to interested reports of what passed in her apart- 
ments; and she added, *‘ My dear, the wife of General Bona- 
parte, like Cwsar’s, ought not even to be suspected.” If he 
had admitted the similitude, it might have led to an unhappy 
result for Josephine. 

She now busied herself with politics, and stimulated her hus- 
band to overthrow the Directorial Government. T’o subvert 
these Directors, was no very difficult task, for their ill ce- 
mented power was already dropping to pieces. ‘They had to 
contend, at the same time, with internal conspiracies, embar- 
rassed finances, the hatred of the people, and foreign war. 
The army was in favour of Bonaparte, and its general of- 
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ficers of his party, with the exception of Augereau. Josephine 
gave the chiefs of the conspiracy a grand dinner at Maimaison, 
and played her part so well, by the help of brilliant promises 
to each, that they solemnly pledged themselves to unite their ef- 
forts, and gain over others to the conspiracy. Rumours of an ap- 
proaching change in affairs now became prevalent—the Direc- 
tors trembled in their seats: but, learning from whom the danger 
was to be apprehended, they resolved to make a vigorous effort, 
and prevent it by the arrest of Bonaparte. Josephine says, that 
as soun as she had a hint of their intention, she got into her car- 
riage, drove to Paris, completely deceived Barras as to her hus- 
band’s designs, drove back, encouraged Bonaparte, arrayed the 
forces, and became the animating soul of the conspiracy! She 
says, ‘it seemed to me that a protecting deity was at my side, 
redoubling my strength and courage. All around were struck 
down by fear and stupor; and without listening to any other 
voice than that of my own heart, having come to a determination 
by my own reflections, [ instantly set out for Paris,” &c. We 
shall not follow her in the detail of her dangerous exploits, as 
we have great doubts of her truth in this particular: but we are 
disposed to believe her assertion, that she stipulated with her 
husband, that if he was successful, he would spare his first bene- 
factor, Barras, whom she had just duped for his salvation. 

Josephine confirms the account of Bonaparte’s panic before the 
Council of five hundred. The result is well known—the consular 
government became established with Bonaparte at its head, and 
the residence of Malmaison was exchanged for that of St. Cloud. 
Poor Josephine now experienced a sensation of grief when she 
was installed in the apartments ofthe late queen. ‘Tears filled 
her eyes; “I had rather live in Malmaison,” said she to her hus- 
band—‘ this palace displeases me—TI tremble for the stability 
of an immense power which is held out to the most enterpris- 
ing! What will the soldiers say ?’—*'That f do not walk in 
the steps of a Fabricius, Madame; the little French corporal, 
surpassing the Roman general, wishes to gather the fruits of a 
victory where boldness alone was necessary to success. I have 
played my part at St. Cloud; you must now enter into the 
spirit of yours. You shall embellish these places so fertile in 
regrets ; you shall make the sad 10th of August forgotten, and 
we shall both perform miracles.” 

One of the first objects whom he designed to punish, was 
Barras; but Josephine plead his cause with so much energy, 
that she touched the heart of the First Consul, and he remain- 
ed in safety. A change now came over the spirit of Josephine’s 
life. Wer husband aimed at regal state, and it was with pain 
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she was compelled to cease to frequent the society in which she 
had lived. She must now shake off her early friends, and, as 
the wife of the First Consul, appear in all the pomp of power. 
She became surrounded by courtiers, whose characters she ea- 
sily penetrated, and whom she despised for their abject servility. 
But her heart required employment which more courtly luxu- 
ry could not yield, and she devoted herself to the cultivation of 
the duties of benevolence. She warmly solicited favours for 
the wretched emigrants—she influenced her husband to obtain 
the repeal of some unjust and sanguinary laws—she pressed 
him to raise the temples of the Most High from their ruins; to 
recall their ministers, and endeavour to appease the anger of 
the true God. Bonaparte’s policy was the opposite of that of 
the Directory. He proclaimed liberty of conscience; put a stop 
to proscriptions, and permitted the return of the exiles. Paris 
resumed her ancient splendour; talents, arts, genius, far from 
being obliged to hide themselves in obscurity, were brought out 
and favoured: men of letters dared to show themselves in the 
public libraries, and artists in the museums. Every where ma- 
nufactories were recommenced; and in all the cities of France, 
the workshops became the resort of the poor, and the grave of 
mendicity. Tranquillity was gradually restored, and prosperity 
with abundance again visited the Republic. 

Bonaparte having thus mounted the ladder of ambition, now 
beheld opening above him much higher and richer prospects. 
The sovereign power hung temptingly in his sight, and he 
resolved to grasp it. His wife urgently endeavoured to dis- 
suade him from the design, and exhibited to him his danger in 
the strongest light. She says she advised him to imitate the 
example of Monk, and restore the Bourbons to France—advice 
to which he turned a deaf ear, and which he does not appear to 
have relished at any tine. He now disbanded the army of La 
Vendee, aud placing himself at the head of the army of reserve, 
he prepared to cross the mountain of St. Bervard, and recon- 
quer Italy. His victory over this giant of the Alps, and his sud- 
den conquest of the country beyond, are familiar to all—suflice 
it to say, he soon returned to Paris, covered with glory. 

Josephine began to perceive that her advice and frequent 
remonstrance were becoming troublesome to her husband; and 
it is not to be wondered at. The habit of undisputed command 
acting on a character naturally stern and inflexible, rendered 
him intolerant of the slightest censure or advice. Bonaparte, 
by degrees, grew into a despot in the bosom of his family, and 
then wished to be so in his government. His favourite passion 
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was to be obeyed in the smallest matter, and Josephine her- 
self had at length to submitto this law. Very often he would 
wake her in the night to read to him—sometimes he would 
question her minutely on the number of visits she had received. 
He required of Marshal Duroe an exact account of all that pass- 
ed at the palace. He loved to be told every thing, and the chro- 
nicles of the chateau were as familiar to him as to his wife. 
He became very particular on the subject of those who sur- 
rounded him, and had his household under the most rigorous 
supervision. Josephine’s women dared not absent themselves 
without his knowledge, and no strange lady could be adinitied 
to his wife before he had questioned her. After he became 
Emperor he continued the same system, and carried it to such 
an excess, that one day meeting in the palace Mademoiselle 
Lespand, the marchande de modes of Josephine, with all her 
girls, bringing home dresses for the Empress and her daughter, 
the Queen of Holland, he flew into a rage, and issued an order 
for her arrest, which was executed by Duroc, and the lady lodg- 
ed in the guardehouse. 

The night before the explosion of the infernal machine, Jose- 
phine, the ready subject of superstition, had, as she tells us, a 
frightful dream, in which her former husband appeared before 
her in his coffin, brandishing a dagger. She awoke in terror, 
and again falling asleep, the vision reappeared. She uttered 
piercing cries, and aroused her husband—she imparted her 
dream, and warned him of approaching danger. He laughed 
at her fears; but she took the precaution to have the guards 
doubled the next night, and gave orders that the carriage of the 
First Consul should not be impeded by the slightest obstruc- 
tion. ‘The machine exploded two seconds only too late to in- 
jure him; so accurately had the time been calculated. He con- 
tinued on to the opera, and she followed and threw herself 
breathless and in tears into his arms, and tenderly reproached 
him for disbelieving her warnings. 

Por some time after this the matrimonial car rolled smoothly 
on; but Josephine was, we are constrained to admit, conceited ; 
and she thought her influence much greater than it really was. 
She was, by licr own account, always intermeddling and giving 
advice, and not unfrequently, she received a severe check. 
One day Bonaparte said, at Malmaison, to Redon de Belleville, 
formerly consul at Leghorn, ‘Redon, you have come from 
Spain, what do they say of me at the court of Madrid?” “They 
say,” replied he with his usual frankness, “that yeu are pre- 
paring a throne, and are about decorating yourself with the or- 
nameuts of royalty.” “Ah! what do you think of such a pro- 
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ject?” “TT think that Washington had no need to resort to the 
vain illusions of a crown; and that the first of citizens may de- 
grade himself by becoming the last of monarchs!” Bonaparte 
smiled, and did not appear offended. That same evening he said 
to Josephine, “1 love the character of Redon—he is an honest 
patriot—he is worthy to be born a citizen of an ancient republic.” 
** Ah! you, my love, you are, without doubt, destined to be the re- 
sturer of anancient monarchy! Inthe name of your glory, restore 
the sceptre tothe house of Bourbon.” He flew intoarage. “Still 
giving your advice! I have told you, Madame, that your emi- 
grants shall gain nothing by me. Ido not doubt but the Mar- 
quis de Beaularnais bas again written in favour of the pretender. 
Each one here below plays his part, and mine is to circumvent, 
and not to listen to the reveries ofa woman! I hate the secret 
influence they try to exercise over you! Think of it well; you 
shall either become Empress, by the grace of Napoleon I. or 
you shall be divorced by his will alone!’ This was the first 
time he had spoken of divorce, and Josephine was wonderfully 
surprised, and profoundly affected. The angry pair pouted at 
each other for several days.* 

Bonaparte’s marital despotism increased with his elevat- 
ed prospects, and his wife had, at length, to retire for a period 
from public affairs. ‘She fled to the charms of Malmaison, but 
she found them blasted by the presence of spies, and the orders 
of her husbaad to receive no persons but such as he named! 
What pangs this cost her, may be well conceived when it is recol- 
lected that she had reaily an affectionate and benevolent heart. 
In order to obey, she was forced to break with her old friends 
and acquaintances, aud among them Madame de Tall—, and 
Madame de Chat—- Ren—, to whom her obligations were so 
great. [fer husband said he feared both of these women, 
and they must not be received. In a conversation Josephine 
had sometime after with ‘Tailien, she explained to him, that 
Napoleon had expressed his dissatisfaction at the facility with 
which she, who was now Empress, received her ancient ac- 
quaintances. ‘‘ When one ts on the throne, Madame,” said he, 
with some temper, “ai should be forgotten”—* save grati- 
tude,” said she to bim; ‘Sand inasinuch as [ have done nothing 
for Tallien, Lam far from thinking myself acquitted of the 
debt.” ‘Have you then forgotten the conduct he adopted io- 
wards your husband in Egypt’ Lam a Corsican, and, conse- 
sequently, I cannot pardon him !”’—* and I—1 am a Creole, and 
a French woman in heart,” said she with animation—“ I know 
the nature of the obligations i have received from this courage- 
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ous deputy, and it is to you, my dear, I commit the charge of 
paying the debt. Had it not been for his day’s work on the 9th 
Thermidor, neither you nor I would be here.” Napoleon was 
surprised at this language, but he acknowledged she was right, 
and gave her leave to devise the means of proving to Tallien 
her good will, which she did. 

Afier some time, when Josephine found her husband in bet- 
ter temper, she continued to plead the cause of the emigrants, 
and she finally prevailed on him to ameliorate their condition. 
Bonaparte now employed all his influence to obtain the consul- 
ate for life; which having accomplished, he enjoyed a gleam of 
tranquillity. He now was often at Malmaison, preferring it to 
his palace. Whilst he was engaged with his associate-consuls 
on business, his wife was entertaining the generals, and their 
wives and children. T’o the latter she made beautiful, little 
presents, and this was done so adroitly, as to appear, in every 
instance, a mark of particular attention, whilst it was, in fact, 
the result of political contrivance between her husband and her- 
self. Her opinion of her own sagacity and penetration, was 
profound; and her ingenuity in discovering an excuse, flatter- 
ing to her self-love, for her husband’s want of confidence in her, 
very amusing. She says, ‘I gave the same reception to the 
foreign ministers, and exerted myself to prove to them that the 
First Consul had no other object in view than the happiness of 
France. I read their very souls, and the slightest smile that 1 
saw on their lips, taught me more than the most studied address. 
A word, a look, were instantly seized; [interpreted them; and 
often Bonaparte, who would believe nobody, was forced to ac- 
knowledge, that [had such just notions that he was afraid to admit 
me into the slightest confidence, lest I should deter him from his gi- 
gantic enterprizes!’’* And she further observes, that he was right, 
for she would have blamed him for disturbing the repose of 
peaceful nations! 

We have no room to follow Josephine and her husband, step 
by step, through their brilliant but unhappy course, and shall, 
therefore, merely seize in their progress those remarkable events 
which will illustrate the life of ou: heroine. When Bonaparte 
caused Moreau to be arrested for imprudent conversations, 
Josephine wrote the prisoner a letter, advising him how to 
act to insure his safety: her treacherous messenger delivered 
it into the hands of her husband. He became excessively 
angry at what he termed her silly undertaking. At a later 
period, when Moreau was about being tried, Bonaparte thus 
expressed himself to her, ‘as long as Moreau lives, he will 
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always be my most formidable rival. Two suns cannot illumine 
together the same kLorizon. One of these stars must be eclipsed 
by the other, and mine must prevail over his.” Fouche, who 
was present, hazarded some remarks, to which Josephine joined 
hers, and even told him he ought not to descend so low as to 
influence the opinions of the judges of the court, and should 
give his agents similar orders. ‘ Take care, Madame,” cried 
he with vehemence, ‘that I du not give some still more severe ! 
Hold your peace, lest you provoke me by an audacity which has 
already begun to destroy in me all disposition to indalgence !” 
“Task none,” said she, with indignation ; “ 1 will never ask it 
for them, if you will only speak the language of justice.” 

After the arrest of the Duc d’Enghien, she, who had always 
been pestering her choleric husband to restore the Bourbons, 
and had invariably met with an angry rebuff, could not resist 
the feelings of pity which urged her to intercede. Bonaparte 
had shut himself in his cabinet, and given orders that no one 
should be admitted. Josephine dared to violate them, and pre- 
sented herself before him. At the first word, he rose to close 
the door by which she entered. ‘‘ Oh!” said she, ‘the design 
you have conceived has been suggested by two traitors—I know 
them, and your now learning that | have been informed of it, 
perhaps renders your position more painful.” “‘ This language 
is too offensive to be listened to coolly ; retire, Madame, to your 
apartment.” Josephine withdrew, and, as a last resource, ap- 
plied to his family, between whom and herself there was never 
any cordiality. His mother and one of his sisters, however, 
attended her summons. ‘They all met Bonaparte coming out 
of his cabinet, with Murat and some other generals. His mother 
said in a whisper to Josephine, “ Pll endeavour to soften him ; 
try to doso on your parts.” The steps of the First Consul ap- 
peared to be unstable—he tottered—they heard him mutter to 
himself, ‘‘he will be judged this night, and cease to live at sunrise.” 
The women knew his character, and threw themselves in des- 
pair at his feet, bathing his hands with their tears, and beseech- 
ing him, at any rate, to defer the sacrifice of the prince. It was 
all in vain—he remained immoveable, and conjured them to 
retire. They persisted—he seemed softened, and Josephine 
took up the parole. He briefly replied to her arguments and 
solicitations, that ‘‘ he would prove to France that he would 
never play the part of Monk, by giving as a pledge, the head 
of the last of the Condes!’ Josephine embraced his knees, ery- 
ing out for “ pardon, pardon for the Duc d’Enghien.” Bonaparte 
tried to disengage himself, but he could not, till he dragged her 
through two apartments, when, her strength failing, she loos- 
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ened her hold, and he rushed out, and locked himself in his 
room. But his mind was dreadfally agitated—she heard him 
talking of the Duke in his sleep, and apostrophizing the per- 
fidious courtiers who had persuaded him to consent to this fatal 
measure. In the morning, he uttered fearful cries, and his wife 
rushed into his apartment. He neither knew where he was, 
nor what had happened—he was plunged in bitter reflections, 
and when he recovered his consciousness, he rang the bell to 
countermand his orders. It was too late. That he long and 
deeply deplored this unnecessary crime, or fault, as one of his 
agents termed it, we believe, will not at this day be doubted. 
Josephine continued her ceaseless efforts to procure pardons 
for the royalists who had conspired against Bonaparte. She 
would have saved Cadoudal, if he would have submitted to 
petition for pardon; but his pride was not to be subdued, and 
it cost him his life. She sueceeded in saving de Polignac and 
several others, and when she could not rescue the condemned, 
she effected an amelioration in their imprisonment. In short, 
if she is to be believed, she was a beneficent angel to all who 
had incurred the displeasure of her husband. When Bonaparte 
consented to change the sentence of Moreau, from an imprison- 
ment of two years, to exile in the United States, apprehensions 
were entertained that le might be waylaid by Bonaparte’s evil 
counsellors, contrary to his will, and killed before he could em- 
bark. She, it is said, recommended him to the especial charge 
of the commanding officer of the gendarmerie, Major Henri, 
and induced him to accompany the general to the ship. 
Notwithstanding the ill-treatment Josephine frequently drew 
down upon herself, she avers she loved her husband. The sole 
object of her interference, was to induce him to act with mag- 
nanimity and justice; and to scorn that policy, which would 
trample on both, to gain its selfish ends. She is, in her Me- 
moirs, continually bestowing upon this extraordinary man, the 
most boundless praises. His faults, she tenderly regards, as 
proceeding from the pernicious counsels of others, rather than 
his own breast. His ambition was his own, but his crimes his 
flatterers! Yet, she says, rather inconsistently, that he pos- 
sessed the art of penetrating into the characters of men. He 
held them in supreme contempt, but he had the wonderful talent 
of making them subservient to his designs. He often told her 
how much he despised the servility of his pretended friends, 
naming them; that almost all he saw about him, were vile and 
corrupt; three only, he thought, were really attached to him. 
On one occasion, he said, ‘‘ Caulincourt has been but too faith- 
ful to me; and for that reason, we are both doomed to nourish 
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eternal regrets. But that which is done, is done: you only, 
Josephine, were right. Vl tell you here, as Louis XIV. did, 
when addressing her whom he regarded as his best friend: 
‘Madame, your solidity is worth more than most of my coun- 
sellors.” So [ admit, ta principle, that sometimes your sex is 
more clear-sighted than ours—but do’nt be vain of it, for your 
faults are more frequent.” 

About this period, and after he had assumed the title of Empe- 
ror, the son of Hortense and Louis Bonaparte, whom Napoleon 
had intended for his heir, died. Josephine was inconsolable, 
especially when she heard him observe, that ‘it was very 
unfortunate for Josephine, for on the head of that child great 
hopes reposed.”” ‘This was the event that decided him to ob- 
tain a divorce, though he had hinted at such a thing before. 
The hint dwelt on here mind, and her fears induced her to ex- 
press to him a wish that he would cause the law of divorce to 
be repealed. He laughed at her terrors, however. ‘‘ If,” said 
he, “Henri IV. forgot what he owed to Margaret de Valois, 
(that princess had saved his life at St. Barthelemy) your hus- 
band, far from imitating such an example, wili know how to 
draw closer, if it be possible, the knot which unites you to him. 
You shall be crowned another Marie de Medicis. Nevertheless, 
continued he, the Jaw of divorce ts useful to me at present: it 
is my political compass. Women ¢annot be too much distrust- 
ed. IL keep up this mound to confine those about you who would 
dare to contemn the marital authority of their lords.’’* 

Her terrors, however, were not appeased by badinage of this 
nature. ‘The more he advanced to the supreme power, the 
more clearly she saw the last ray of her happiness disappearing. 
But her course of life, though conformable to the most exact 
etiquette, was superb; her court being composed of the most 
honourable persons of the ancient monarchy. 

Josephine describes the pageant of the coronation, and the 
profound melancholy she felt on the occasion. When Napoleon 
placed the crown on her head, she burst into tears, and subjected 
herself tothe reproof of her husband. ‘The weight of her grandeur 
oppressed her spirits, and made her regret the liberty, she now felt 
she had forever lost. Her old friends she had shaken off, con- 
trary to her wishes, nor had she the means of contributing to their 
fortune. She dwelt ina guarded palace, where the countersign 
was as carefully exchanged as in a besieged fort; and it was 
the office of Duroc to report the mwinutiz of every thing which 
transpired to his master. If any particular, however minute, 
was omitted or coucealed, his suspicious spirit created a thou- 
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sand phantoms: his imagination became immediately filled with 
conspiracies, and the countersigns were directly changed. The 
empire which she flattered herself she had heretofore exercised 
i over his mind, she was now satisfied had ceased. He had at- 


? tained so extraordinary an elevation, that he believed himself 
rat invulnerable. Her advice or expostulation now irritated his 
act pride, and, from the period of his coronation, he repeatedly ma- 

‘4 ¥ nifested his distrust of her, and at length desired her to keep 


her reflections to herself, and never presume, in future, to cen- 
sure his government. 

We have already hinted at the dislike which his family exhi- 
bited towards Josephine. She mainly attributes to them his 
ill-treatment of her. She says— 


‘** La famille de mon ¢poux semblait depuis long-tems s’armer en 

secret contre moi. ‘ Je le sais, disais-je 4 Madame de La Rochefou- 
cauld, qui possedait ma confiance, la plupart d’entre eux ourdissent 
des trames secretes pour s’emparer de son esprit; ils aigrissent telle- 
ment son humeur que, depuis quelques tems, je suis en butte a Pironie la 
plus ameére, c’est au point qu’il me disait ’'un de ces jours: ‘ C’est assez ‘ 
pour vous, Madame, d’ avoir ete couronnée dans la capitale de la France ; 
vous ne pouvez l’etre 2 Milan. Le titre du roi appartient a moi seul. 
Je veux me poser moi-meme la couronne de fer sur la téte ; et il ajoutait, 
avec force, cette energique parole de Charles XII.’ Dieu me la donne ; 
gare a quilatouche.’ ‘ En effect je ne partageai point ce nouveau dia- 
deme ; je fus spectatrice du triomphe de mon époux ; et du haut d’une 
tribune de la cathedrale, je contemplais avec émotion la gloire qui 
Venvironnait, eloigné de ma personne.’ ” Vol. ii. p. 221. 


Her biographer is more full on the subject. She says— 


** Joseph could not endure her ; but his wife acted justly towards her. 
As for Madame Murat, she did not conceal her opinions very closely, 
5 and in many instances she tried to humiliate the wife of Napoleon. In 
fact, Josephine rendered her the like good offices: the two visters-in- 
law were continually at war; the princess, however, carried it on with 
ie i more candour and less bitterness. Madame Baciocchi really consid- 
+ ered her brother’s wife only as the first instrument of his grandeur. 
| ‘From the moment,’ said she, ‘ that his power was above attack, it 
4 was necessary to destroy her without pity.” This lady was the first to 
advise the iniquitous separation which operated to the detriment of the 
glory and happiness of the Emperor and ail his family. Madame Le- 
titia was the cause of deep mortifications to her daughter-in-law. Their 
characters were in perpetual opposition. ‘The one was remarkable for 
acts of beneficence, and the other for her extreme parsimony. She 
loudly disapproved of the luxury which reigned at her son’s court, for 
which she blamed Josephine. ‘ She will ruin him,’ she would often 
say; ‘her prodigalities are without bounds. Ought she not, after my 
example, to enter into the smallest details of her expenditure ?’ In fact, 
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Madame Letitia might have established a course of practical economy. 
She descended herself into her very kitchens to watch the cooks and 
scullions. Nothing escaped her rare sagacity. ‘ Do not forget,’ she 
would say to them, ‘to put on table plenty of vegetables ; they purify 
the blood, and confirm the health: above all, have very few meat dishes ; 
they provoke the appetite without satisfying it; and it is always to be 
begun again.’ Vol. ii. p. 220. 


Among Josephine’s qualities, we must not omit there was to 
be found a spice of jealousy. She feared, as our Sybil sagaci- 
ously remarks, the accomplishment of a singular prediction 
made to her, probably by the Sybil herself: ‘‘ A blonde lady 
will one day supplant you, and fill your place near Napoleon, 
and will cause your exile.” Thenceforth she apprehended that 
Bonaparte would form some secret connexion destructive of her 
happiness. This caused her to exhibit great constraint when- 
ever a young and pretty person was presented to her. He, in 
fact, began to neglect her, for more than one Italian beauty had 
for some moments fixed his attention; and on one occasion, 
Josephine detected him at the feet of Mademoiselle Guil—who 
was attached to her court in the quality of reader, and who 
joined to much beauty, sensibility, wit and intelligence. Con- 
stancy, however, was not Napoleon’s favourite virtue, for he 
distrusted the sex, and was extremely unwilling to submit to 
any yoke. He, therefore, candidly told Josephine she might 
remain tranquil, for no one should succeed her in his heart; 
adding, ‘quant & mes distractions, dans mes instans de loisir, 
eest une autre affaire.” But his jealousy of her always con- 
tinued, and during their journey through Italy, after he was 
decorated with the iron crown, she was the constant object of his 
suspicion. Her chagrin, in consequence of it, actually made 
her ill, and she, with great feeling remarks, ‘‘ No, never shall 
forget the tears I then shed! Yet he still loved her, and 
passed all the time he could in her society. 

After the battle of Austerlitz, he turned his thoughts to the 
aggrandisement of his family. “fam going,” said he, ‘to be- 
gin with your son, Madame; Eugeve is a bachelor: Well! I 
wish him to marry the daughter cf a sovereign. The king of 
Bavaria is under the greatest obligations to me; and the band 
of the Princess Augusta Amelia must pay the debt of gratitude.” 
Some difficulty arose on the part of the young lady, who had 
been prejudiced against Eagene, but Bonaparte soon smoothed 
it away, and the marriage took place to the entire satisfaction 
of Josephine. It is foreign to our design to follow the successive 
steps he took in the elevation of his brothers and sisters. 
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Josephine ou the throne did not lose sight of her mother. She 
invited her most affectionately to reside with her, with Napo- 
leon’s approbation; but the old lady invariably declined. She 
said she was happy in her humble ‘dwelling, ¢ and might not be 
so ina palace—she preferred the peaceful residence of Martin- 
ique to the dangerous honours which attended the court of her 
son-in-law. Napoleon, without her knowledge, however, gave 
orders that she should always be received in the island with dis- 
tinguished honours. Soon after these orders had been received, 
the old lady left her farm at Trois-Islets, according to custom, 
to visit the town. She was, as usual, accompanied by several 
female mulatto slaves, carrying her baggage. Her amazement 
may well be imagined to find herself, on landing at the wharf, 
saluted by the firing of cannon, and the cries of an immense mul- 
titude, repeating incessantly, vive ? Empereur!—vive la mere de 
UImperatrice Josephine! \mmediately the governor, followed 
by all the authorities, advanced to compliment her on coming 
ashore, and to her vexation and surprise, she was placed under 
a canopy richly embroidered. Madame de Tascher scarcely 
knew where she was, and her distress and embarrassment was 
exceedingly increased by her having brought, as was customary 
with her, some poultry, two Guinea pigs, and a small kid. Ik 
was with great difficulty she consented to accept his excellen- 
cy’s invitation to a public feast prepared for the occasion, or to 
suffer herself to be escorted in pomp to the principal church, 
and thence to the hotel. Every instant she was turning round, 
and making signs to her mulatto girls to hide the live stock! 
Her trouble was as great as it was ridiculous. Every one smil- 
ed, but from respect to the good old lady, they were silent. ‘The 
title which Napoleon conferred on her she peremptorily refus- 
ed to receive, and after undergoing all the horrors of these un- 
expected and embarrassing honours, she joyfully left the city as 
soon as she could, and took care to return to it again as seldom 
as possible. This excellent old woman was very much beloved 
at Martinique. ‘The people gave her the title of the mother and 
protectress of unhappy slaves—a title more truly glorious than 
any her son-in-law could bestow. She would never accept any 
thing from Bonaparte or her daughter, always replying that she 
had more than was necessary. She even returned the diamonds 
that adorned the miniature of her daughter, which had been 
sent to her. Napoleon did not like her. ‘‘She is,” said he, 
‘“‘a bourgeoise in the full force of the term: she has only little 
ideas. Speak to her of the labours of agriculture; the way to 


manure lands; add to that an account of fowls and rabbits, and 
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prefer this tranquil life to the first throne in the universe.’” 
She died in 1807. 

When the old Spanish King, with his Queen, the Prince of 
the Peace, and the King and Queen of Etruria, were confined at 
Compeigne, Josephine obtained from Napoleon his consent to 
their being treated with royal magnificence. He also assured 
them their captivity should be short, and they should be restor- 
ed when Spain had undergone a regeneration. When the war 
was unsuccessful in Spain, he began to see that his schemes of 
conquest would fail. His agitation became apparent to the 
whole court. Josephine felt the outpourings of the storm. He 
would walk half the night with hurried steps, and often strike 
his forehead like a man in despair. She tried to soothe him, 
but in vain. 

When Napoleon learned by his secret correspondence, that 
Austria was dissatisfied, and intended to declare war against 
him, he would not suffer the French to know it. Apparently 
he made no preparations; on the contrary, to deceive both freinds 
and enemies, he caused splendid balls and parties to be given at the 
Tuilleries. Josephine says it became an enchanted palace. But 
one night he received certain despatches: awakening his wife, he 
said, *‘ you have played the part of Empress long enough, you 
must now resume the character of a generai’s wife. 1 set out 
this instant, and you must accompany me as far as Strasbourg.” 
She immediately arose; put a Madrass handkerchief on her 
head, dressed herself, and threw over all a warm night cloak : 
the toilet of her ladies who were to attend her, was as quickly 
made as her own; and, without a murmur, she departed with 
the Emperor in the night. At daylight, he was at the head of 
his army. 

At this period she certainly appears by her judicious and af- 
fectionate behaviour, to have made an impression upon him. 
He is said one day to have remarked confidentially, to Camba- 
ceres, that he was convinced he would enjoy security as long as 
he preserved Josephine. As a proof, that she prevented him 
from yielding to the perfidious counsels of his flatterers, repeat- 
ing to him incessantly, “my friend, you are drinking poison 
from a golden cup. Believe me, only the bad are an exainple 
to the court, the good are ridiculed.” He added—* This excel- 
lent woman never shrinks from a journey, however painful it 
may be—neither fatigue, nor privation can discourage her. She 
employs importunity, and even tricks, to follow me. If I get 
into a carriage in the middle ofthe night, to my great surprise, 
there I find Josephine, all ready, although she ought not to be 
of the party. ‘But itis impossible for you to go—I am going 
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too far—you have suffered too much already—and you'll want a 
great deal of baggage!’ ‘None,’ she would say, and all was 
foreseen; and thus almost always I’m obliged to yield.””,» When 
they arrived at Strashourg, Napoleon felt a presentiment that 
he should be victorious.“ Josephine,” said he in parting from 
her, ‘“‘watches over all she loves, and my tutelary angel will 
never cease to offer up her vows for the happiness of her lord.” 
Ske adds—‘* He knew me well. I never nourished a thought, 
I never formed a desire, which were not directed towards his 
glory.” We really think, with her biographer, that Napoleon 
was never so happy and so well served, as during the years he 
passed with that woman who was always his best and most con- 
stant friend. Of him Josephine said, ‘* He has a noble soul, a 
sensible aud grateful heart. His tastes are simple, his senti- 
ments honest, and the qualities of the man are pleasing.” 
After the battle of Wagram, and when his eagtes were plant- 
ed on the ramparts of Vienna, he fixed his head quarters at the 
palace of Schenbrunn; where he saw, for the first time, Maria 
Louisa, who being il, had been left behind when her family 
fled. She treated Napoleon with distinguished hospitality, and 
it delighted him extremely. It was here, it is said, that 
he addressed his secret vows to the descendant of so many 
kings, and whilst his wife was celebrating his victories with en- 
thusiasm, he was forming the design of making them subser- 
vient to the destruction of her happiness. Contrary to his bith- 
erto invariable custom, he neglected to write to her. Had it 
been any other thao this man of calculation, we should have 
said his conscience prevented him. When the treaty of Vienna 
was signed, he left Scheenbrunn, and went to Munich, where 
Josephine rejotned him, and they travelled back together to 
Fontainbleau. It was here that she again began to doubt her 
husband’s regard for his sacred promises. Fouché hinted to 
her the probability of a divorce. Napoleon himself, she says, 
wounded, nay outraged, her feelings, and he remained, to all 
appearances, unmoved by her distress. One single look of ten- 
derness would have calmed her whilst in the convulsions of de- 
spair. Far from being softened, he even affected to smile on her 
with pity. He took occasion one day after a dinner, /éte a téle, 
to announce to her his intention to divorce her. She fainted, 
and was irrecoverable for three hours. He consigned her to her 
women and his physician Corvisart, and left her. In the even- 
ing he again saw her, when she poured forth the most touching 
complaints. ‘Stop, Josephine,” cried he, ‘and pity your hus- 
hand! I regret imitating, on this occasion, the conqueror of the 
Hague, but I owe it to my people. I belong wholly to glory! 
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I own it, it afflicts me extremely to separate myself from you, 
but my power has become so colossal that I must place it ona 
basis whose solidity shall be in harmony with the weight it will 
have to sustain. ‘The E:peror Napoleon must have an heir; 
and the blood of Kings must henceforth become proud of an al- 
liance with mme!” She replied, “ You wish to render yourself 
still more illustrious by an alliance with some great prince! 
Then shall we see jealousy, envy and hatred arm themselves 
against you. You will raise yourself more every day, in the 
hope of being at last sheltered from danger; and suddenly, a 
new destiny, still concealed by clouds, will break forth, and 
overturn you inthe dust!” She then revealed to him what had 
been disclosed to her in relation to his fate, namely, that if se- 
parated from her he would be overthrown and banished, and 
his very name be proscribed—* it was that—it was that,” she 
said, ‘“‘that pained her heart!” He paid great attention, she 
observes, to what she told him, and when she had finished, he 
walked about in silence. At length, with the most lively agi- 
tation exhibited in his face, he stopped, and asked who had 
discovered to her his secret? She made him an evasive answer, 
to which he rejoined. At length he had to dissemble, and tell 
her he had only wished to prove her! She knew better—he only 
wished to get out of her way; for he acknowledged to his friend 
that before her heroic attachment he became the feeblest of 
men. His culpable indifference to her, who really loved, and 
would have sacrificed herself for him, deeply afflicted her affec- 
tionate heart. From this time he seldom saw her, and always 
with coolness; and at length he seemed entirely to abandon her. 
On this she retired to Malmaison, and gave herself up to the 
painful workings of her imagination. After a while he recall- 
ed her to the palace. She returned, and performed the custo- 
mary duties of her station: in spite of her emotions she convers- 
ed successively with the marshals and first dignitaries of the 
empire, in her usual strain of feeling and eloquence. She was 
really admired by the most eminent, and her conversation eager- 
ly sought by the foreign ambassadors. There was so much 
grace in her manner of doing the honours, that no one depart- 
ed from her presence without being enchanted. 

At length, the painful intelligence that a definitive separation 
was decreed by the Council of State, was communicated to her 
by Fouche. Bonaparte, on that very day, dared, she says, to tell 
her that he was governed by Fortune, who had divided two 
hearts which a mutual sympathy attracted towards each other ; 
that his love had inspired him with the resolution to exile her 
to Italy, for he would be incessantly tormented by his reflec- 
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tions, if she remained in France ; that he should regret her sin- 
cerely, but that he had sworn to sacrifice what was most dear 
tohim. Poor Josephine could only gently complain—he was 
moved, and bursting into tears, he tore himself from her arms, 
and uttered in a feeble voice, “‘I have made useless efforts to 
forget what I owe you—my heart suffers yet more than yours. 
I know what I ought to do in return for your cares, your tender- 
ness, and your regard.”” But it would be tiresome to notice all 
the conversation of these two persons, so singularly situated. 
They parted, she says, in mutual grief! Shortly after, the 
Arch Chancellor, Cambaceres, was charged by Napoleon, to 
announce to Josephine, that the divorce was complete. ‘The 
afflicted wife answered in these words—“ If I have no power to 
contribute to the happiness of France, I hope that another 
woman, more happy than I, may accomplish it!” She shortly 
after saw her son, and he told her that Napoleon had exacted 
it of him, to earry to the Senate the act which announced the 
dissolution of his mother’s marriage! He was disposed to dis- 
obey this wanton tyranny, but she urged his compliance with such 
warmth and reason, that he yielded. On that evening, Napo- 
leon invited a party, but poor Josephine was now so entirely 
overcome, that she with difficulty restrained herself, and her 
emotion seemed to paralyze the assembly. No one could speak, 
except the crue! author of the scene, who seemed to be indiffer- 
ent to what passed. When the company took their leave, 
Regnaud de St. Jean d’Angely and Napoleon advanced towards 
her, and the former presented the act of divorce for her signa- 
ture. She remonstrated tenderly with Napoleon, and though 
she moved him, it was but for a moment. She signed the pa- 
per. He then took her by the arm, and walked her backwards 
and forwards with hasty steps. At length he said, “this is an 4 
action which will, one day or other, serve as a fine subject for - 
a tragedy!” ‘ Ah!” said she, “ and who will be the tyrant 
in it?’ Disconcerted by this question, he dropped her arm, 

and putting his hand behind his back, ‘‘the tyrant, Madame ? 

Well! it shall be Fouche or Cambaceres !” ‘* Wit and imagi- 

nation,” adds Josephine archly, “are not at the command of 

all the world.” Thus did he shake off the woman who had first 

procured his advancement, and who had, with incredible pains, 
and no contemptible skill, laboured to preserve his glory un- 
tarnished. Her dismissal was hailed with triumph by his ene- 

mies, and the world was astonished that so illustrious a con- 

queror should solicit with such ostentation, the daughter of a 

sovereign whom he had just before subdued by force of arms. 

The Emperor ordered her to Malmaison, and he himself re- 
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tired to St. Cloud, where he had the hypocrisy to shut himself 
up from his courtiers for forty-eight hours. In three months 
he was married again. 

During the first year of her divorce, Josephine says she was 
absorbed in a continual reverie. The revolution in her happi- 
ness had been too sudden and too great. It is not to be won- 
dered at, that her health gave way under it, and that she was 
miserable. She grieved as well for her children as herself. 
Both Eugene and Hortense had been cruelly forced to occupy 
the first rank among those whose duty it was to felicitate 
the new Empress. They had outwardly to applaud an act 
which was effected by perjury, and by the violation of the 
rights of a beloved mother! Neither could she look with 
indifference on their descent from the eminence they had 
enjoyed: they were guiltless of the wrongs it pleased Na- 
poleon to charge on her, yet they became equally the victims 
of his selfish policy. ‘Time, that grand restorer of repose, 
at length shed his benign influence over her sorrows. She be- 
gan to take pleasure in the attentions of the friends who had 
not forsaken her, and by whom she was tenderly beloved. She 
employed herself in the performance of benevolent actions to- 
wards her dependents, and had once more begun to taste of 
tranquillity, when Napoleon suddenly presented himself! He 
threw himself with transport into her arms! ‘ Oh!” says she, 
I then knew that he could still love; for he really loved. He 
could not help lavishing upon me looks of the tenderest affec- 
tion: at length he said with deep emotion, ‘dear Josephine, L 
have always loved you—I still love you!’” ‘I tried, Bona- 
parte, to efface you from my heart, and you again present your- 
self to my eyes! My efforts are useless! To love you, and 
to die, is now my lot! what a future awaits me!” ‘ Wretch!” 
replied he, ‘I have been able to abandon you! I have only 
repaid your tenderness with a cold indifference !” The conver- 
sation tapered off, however, as all hers with him did, in a lec- 
ture on government, and the means of preserving his own glory. 
He opened to her his scheme for the subjugation of Russia, and 
his ambition to rise still higher! They parted, at length, as 
good friends as could be expected, and he visited her repeatedly 
afterwards. In fact, he liked to talk with ber, to entertain her 
with all the little details of court-gossip ; and he frequently de- 
clared, he never saw her but with new pleasure. He had the 
delicacy, however, never to speak to her of his new Empress, 
and, indeed, poor Josephine could scarcely contain her emotion 
when any one mentioned her in her presence—she would say 
nothing, but her distress would be visible. She was sometimes 
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heard to murmur with ill-disguised joy, “ he will never love 
her! he has sacrificed every thing to his poliey—but his first 
wife will always possess his confidence.” ‘* Nor,” says her bi- 
ographer, ‘‘was she deceived—for more than once she had rea- 
son to congratulate herself on the irresistible ascendancy she 
always retained over him.” 

On the birth of the King of Rome, she expressed a desire to 
see him. Bonaparte ordered his nurse to carry him to Trianon, 
where Josephine, having received intimation of it, met him. 
With her eyes filled with tears, she caressed the child. ‘+ His 
mother,” said she, ‘is happier than I am. I now freely pardon 
her the injury she has done me by occupying my place. From 
this day, I will forget the errors of my husband, and think only 
of the happiness of the father.” Time, reflection and necessity 
produced a calin in her mind, and she flattered herself, with 
reason, that Bonaparte would continue his protection to her 
children. She now turned her thoughts to her own little do- 
main, whose gardens she tastefully ornamented, and in her 
neighbourhood she assisted the poor, protected the weak, and 
discouraged the vicious. Her little court united, in elegant 
simplicity, her ancient friends whom she now recovered, and 
some of the most distinguished of Bonaparte’s generals. Mas- 
sena was her neighbour, and their intercourse was delightful to 
both parties. 

Bonaparte often said in speaking of her, ‘‘ Guilty, indeed, 
would be the man, who should disturb the quiet that Josephine 
begins to enjoy! IL have sworn it, and I shall insure to her, 
from henceforth, the repose of her life—her solitude shall be 
respected.”” When his son was baptized, Josephine gave some 
brilliant fetes, to which foreign princes were invited. The table 
of the dethroned Empress was served with as much luxury as that 
at the Tuilleries. She incurred extraordinary expenses to sus- 
tain this eclat, with the intention of proving to Bonaparte, the 
happiness she felt at his baving an heir. ‘The Emperor soon 
gave her a new estate—the chateau of Navarre, in Normandy. 
Her taste for the country, and the beauties of nature, which her 
elevation to a throve had not destroyed, led her often to visit 
and embellish that beautiful spot. As she regarded it as her 
peculiar province to obey the suggestions of an active benevo- 
lence, it is not to be supposed that she suffered the imprison- 
ment of the Pope to pass, as a matter of course. She plead his 
cause, however, with Napoleon in vain. But she sent a special 
agent to inquire into the minutest details of his situation, and 
to offer her assistance. The pontiff was touched with this mark 
of her kindness, and received her messenger with affectionate 
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cordiality. She found that he was honourably treated, and had 
the court carriages at his service, though he seldom availed 
himself of them. 

Before Napoleon departed for Russia, he called to bid Jose- 
phine adieu. ‘The conversation naturally turned on the intend- 
ed invasion. She tried to dissuade him from it—she repre- 
sented the fickleness of fortune—the difficulties of the project. 
She advised him to concentrate his forces in Germany, but to 
go no further. He interrupted her—‘I will re-establish the 
kingdom of Poland!” “ Provided always,” retorted she, ‘that 
they leave you time and power.” He then rudely broke off the 
conversation. ‘Another time,” said she, “you will willingly 
listen to your friend.” ‘Advice tome! advice!” replied he with 
scorn, ‘‘do-you think of such a thing, Madame? I am the son 
ofan Emperor; [ can move all Germany at my pleasure, and 
Prussia cannot remain neutral in the approaching events: rather 
congratulate me before-hand on the accomplishment of my sub- 
lime conceptions. | will write to you from the ancient capital 
of Russia; and [ wish to make you one day a witness of the bril- 
liant destinies which seem to await me.” 

Her fears were too well founded, and her grief was complete 
when she read the fatal bulletin which announced the disasters 
of that direful campaign. Her son was there, as well as Napo- 
leon, and their dangers were equally imminent. Whenever she 
received a despatch, her face, on breaking the seals, would as- 
sume ali colours—every one suffered in witnessing her distress. 
“They were alive at the departure of the courier,” she would 
say, ‘but, perhaps, to-day nothing is left for me but to lament 
over their destruction!” At length they returned, and Napoleon 
found all France in tears. Josephine joined in the general la- 
mentation. 

Bonaparte still appeared to entertain high hopes. His flat- 
terers received him with felicitations on his happy return from 
Moscow, and he seemed intoxicated with their incense! But 
his people were worn out with horrors, and sighed after repose. 
In private, too, he appeared humbled by his defeat. He called 
on Josephine, and she perceived his distress—she pitied and 
tried to soothe him. At first he seemed to anticipate his ap- 
proaching fall, but recovering his energy he told her he had de- 
termined on new conquests—that misfortunes only served to 
give more energy to noble souls, and to furnish the mind with 
more solid reflection. Josephine combatted his reasoning, but 
unsuccessfully, and he took his leave filled with 

“some yet imperial hope 
That with such change can calmly cope.” 
VOL. VI.—NO. 12. 
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Next followed his defeat at Leipsic, then the defection of his 
brother-in-law, Murat, and that of many other partizans. Jo- 
sephine was in despair. She saw, it is true, the immense means 
employed by Napoleon to recruit his army, and to save France, 
but she believed them useless. She says, she saw advancing 
with rapid strides the accomplishment of the prophecies which 
had been made as to her divorce, and which announced that the 
moment Napoleon abandoned her, he would cease to be fortu- 
nate. When she again saw him, she redoubled her efforts to 
open his eyes to his situation, recommended those steps that 
prudence suggested, and advised him strongly to fly into Italy. 
He hung his head for a few moments with an air of incredulity. 
Josephine kept silence. He replied—‘'The entry of enemies 
on the sacred territory of France, prescribes my duties: I know 
how to fulfilthem. This occasion wiil serve me beyond my ex- 
pectation: I know how to profit by it, as usual, as a man of 
genius, as a moderate governor, and as a skilful general, and I 
will cover over my future plans of vengeance with all the colours 
which exhibit true grandeur of soul.” 

The allied armies advanced towards France. Napoleon re- 
mained quietly in his palace. He knew the danger to his person 
if he took the command of a retreating army, for the war was 
waged against him rather than the French, who looked coldly 
at the issue. ‘They were indeed desirous, by this time, to be 
released from his sceptre of iron. At length events drove him 
from Paris to the command of his forces, and he made Maria- 
Louisa Regent in his absence, and presenting her and his son to 
the national guard, he recommended them to their fidelity. He 
visited Josephine, embraced her tenderly, and was deeply affect- 
ed—the tears flowed down his cheeks. ‘‘I was once,”’ said he, 
‘‘as happy as a man could be, but now that the storm gathers 
over my head, I have only you, Josephine, on whom [I can re- 
pose.” She tried to inspire him with firmness—she urged him 
to defend his country. He breathed out his regrets for the past, 
mingled with perpetual menaces on the coalition of his enemies. 
His face, and the sound oi his voice, presented together some- 
thing august yet touching. The grief of Josephine cannot be 
conceived—she took the hand of him who had cast her off, and 
pressed it to her heart—he did not withdraw it, but on the con- 
trary locked it in his, and wept! He threw himself into her 
arms, and said in a stifled voice—“‘Ah! if I only had another 
Josephine!’ Her heart inclined towards that guilty husband, 
whom she wished once more to embrace before they part- 
ed, perhaps, forever. Their situation was mutually distressing ; 
at length he tore himself from her, saying, “If I fail, it will ter- 
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rify the universe!” These were the last words she ever heard 
him speak. 

Soon after followed in rapid succession, the bloody events 
which put the allied powers in possession of Paris. Upon their 
approach Josephine fled with terror to Navarre—she regarded 
every soldier she met as a cossack. When she there learned 
the lamentable position of Bonaparte, she was taken ill—her 
women were in consternation at her situation. At length she 
exclaimed, “I ought not to remain here—my presence is neces- 
sary to Bonaparte. I ought to discharge the debt contracted 
by Maria-Louisa. He is alone, abandoned—but Josephine is 
true to him.” A flood of tears relieved her. She ordered her 
carriage, but her servants refused to obey. They threw them- 
selves at her feet to delay her setting out. In the midst of 
the confusion, a courier arrived, and relieved her mind, in some 
measure, from its torments. He assured her the Emperor was 
out of danger, but could tell her nothing else. She was forced 
to remain, and be daily distracted with the various reports of his 
approaching fate. After enduring this torment for some days, 
she received a despatch from ‘l'alleyrand, inviting her to return 
to Malmaison, to do its honours to the Emperor Alexander and 
the King of Prussia, both of whom expressed a desire to see the 
sovereign of that enchanted palace. It was necessary she should 
obey, but she did so with a heavy heart, which she was obliged 
to conceal. She returned to her retreat, which she found sur- 
rounded by a guard of honour. Her possessions were respect- 
ed. She was once more in the centre of her court, but it was 
now embellished by the presence ofthe most illustrious persons 
of Europe. She might have then esteemed herself happy, if 
she could have forgotten her husband, for she was the only one 
of the imperial family who preserved her title and honours. ‘The 
brilliant and graceful Josephine, honoured by the society of the 
masters of Europe, re-appeared to the eyes of the French like 
a resplendant meteor that had emerged from an eclipse. Stran- 
gers flocked in crowds to admire her—she received the most 
honourable felicitations on her noble conduct during the revo- 
lutionary struggle. ‘* Every where,” said the Emperor Alexan- 
der to her, ‘‘L hear the name of Josephine extolled. They de- 
nominate her the tutelary genius of Bonaparte. You shall still 
be so, Madame, to the French, for, in imitation of you, and to 
prove the interest with which you inspire me, I will fulfil 
your intentions, and do all, in my power, to protect the people 
over whom you have reigned.” Josephine was moved by this 
kindness, and encouraged to plead the cause of the conquered 
Napoleon, with that eloquence of the heart which is so persua- 
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sive. “I was,” said she, “ his wife—I believe myself still obliged 
by duty and friendship to solicit your favour towards him.” 
And when she heard that he was to be sent to Elba, she ex- 
claimed, “If Bonaparte is abandoned by those who were the 
most dear to him, I, at least, will not be among them. I hate 
the ungrateful, and do not participate in their panic. [I will re- 
join him tn his island, and there, in the midst of a few friends, 
we shall perhaps still enjoy a last ray of happiness.” 

The crowd that visited the beautiful Malmaison was immense, 
and among them, what was Josephine’s surprise to see William 
de K—, her first lover. He had buried his wife in India, where 
ve Lad acquired a large fortune. At the siege of Paris he had 
been wounded, and now bore hisarm ina sling. She concealed 
the emotion she could not help feeling, and William regarded 
this act of prudence as a manifestation of coolness. He was 
deeply chagrined, and fell sick. As soon as she heard of it she 
sent a person to assure him that she offered up her vows for his 
preservation. It was in vain—his wound had become aggra- 
vated, amputation was resorted to, and, in three days after the 
dissolution of Josephine, he resigned his life. 

The Emperor Alexander visited Josephine almost daily. He 
admired ber charming retreat. He used to say to her, ‘ Eu- 
gene, Hortense and you, Madame, are under my protection. 
You are mine, and may, without restraint, receive here your 
former friends. TF will be your friend, both in France and in 
Russia; and should you desire to reside within my dominions, 
it will be delightful for me to place you there.” 

Upon the arrival of the Bourbons, the brother of the King 
complimented Josephine. He rendered her this homage for the 
eminent services she had rendered the illustrious friends of the 
family, who had been proscribed. She had, too, the maternal 
delight of pressing once more to her bosom, her son, who had 
been compelled to relinquish the vice-royalty of Italy, and re- 
turn to France. Her correspondence wih Bonaparte in Elba, 
continued till within a short period of bis return; but this, to- 
gether with the agitation she had experienced from su many 
revolutions in the state, in which those she best loved were the 
victims, at length affected her nerves. fF 10m the period of the 
first reverse of Bonaparte, she began to experience violent 
spasms, which were succeeded by protracted weakness. She 
told her children that “she felt herself growing weaker every 
hour—that although she was honoured by the visits of the con- 
querors of her husband, and admired their noble and generous 
conduct towards France, yet she wished to partake of the exile 
of Bonaparte, and try at least to soothe, by her presence, the 
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days of grief that were left him.” But the day before she was 
to have set out, her illness increased, and when she consulted 
her physicians, they became alarmed at her situation. She 
could no longer rise from her bed—a violent fever raged in her 
veins, which her uneasiness of mind increased. She called her 
children around her, and after addressing them affectionately, 
she apostrophized the absent object of her love. ‘ Ah, Napo- 
leon, | cannot survive your misfortunes! The absolute aban- 
donment of you by those ungrateful wretches who owe you every 
thing, and the treason of many whom you called your friends— 
these are the causes of my destruction—these have hastened 
my descent to the tomb!” Her illness increased. She took 
her son, and then her daughter in her arms, and, tenderly em- 
bracing them, recommended them to serve their sovereign and 
his subjects. She then asked for the portrait of Bonaparte, 
which was carried to her. She gazed at it, and took a vivid 
retrospect of what he had been. ‘The Emperor Alexander be- 
ing informed of her danger, desired to see her, and was admit- 
ted. She seemed to revive at his presence. ‘ At least,’’ she 
said in a dying voice, *“‘ my heart is untorn—no remorse follows 
me to the tomb, nor troubles my ashes. 1 have wished well to 
the French; I have done all I could to contribute to it; and I 
can say with truth to you, who witness my last moments, that 
never, never has the firs! wife of Napoleon Bonaparte been the 
cause of tears.” 

These were her last words, and thus died Josephine, on the 
29th May, Is14, in her fiftieth vear; an interesting victim to an 
attachment to a husband whom she had never ceased to love. 
Her children were penetrated with grief. The Emperor Alex- 
ander shed tears, and repeated that ‘*she had been an angel of 
goodness.” All France was afflicted; and from the universal 
regrets that her loss inspired, ‘it might,” says Miss Le Nor- 
mand, ** be said, to the praise of both the friends and enemies 
of Bonaparte, that they united in strewing her tomb with flow- 
ers.” Her remains were deposited in the parechial church of 
Ruel near Malmaison. 
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Art. 1V.—Histoire de la Literature Greeque profane depuis son 
origine jusq’d la prise de Constantinople par les Turcs. 2™¢ 
edition. Par M.ScHoet.. Paris. 1823-25. 8 vols. 


From the reign of Alexander the Great until the death of 
the Emperor Augustus, (336 Ante Christum to 14 A. D.) a 
period rich in events of utmost consequence, literature expe- 
rienced such striking alterations both in its matter and form, 
and assumed a character so distinct, that much of the literary 
culture, even of our own days, in so far as it is dependent upou 
ancient learning, is only to be explained from this remarkable 
wera. 

By the Macedonian conquests, Greek literature was diffused 
among the greater part of the Asiatic nations, with the excep- 
tion of the Chinese and Mogolian. Alexandria, in Egypt, be- 
came, during the reign of the three Ptolemies, the seat of 
Grecian literature, and continued so, with various limitations, 
until the end of the fourth century after Christ. 

The Romans, who extended their arms over Greece, (A.C. 
167) appropriated Grecian science and literature as a booty of 
war, and became more delighted with their spoils, the more 
their simple and martial patriotism yielded to vanity and the 
desire of enjoyment. By the success of their wars, literary 
culture was secured, at least for a time, to the three quarters of 
the then known earth, though often in violation of the national 
peculiarities of their conquered provinces. 

Mental activity, passing from a people to whom it was in- 
debted for existence, culture, prosperity and perfection, became 
almost the exclusive property of those who were blessed by 
social culture, riches and power. Courts, like the Syracusan, 
Alexandrian, Pergamenian, and the houses of the Roman 
grandees, were the nurses of arts and science. Experience and 
knowledge increasing by the facilitated intercourse of many 
nations, first separated science into its respective branches, then 
regulated and combined it into one methodical system. The 
principle of utility became more conspicuous, and the bright 
play of fancy was restrained and limited. Philology became 
a new study of great extent and important influence. The 
knowledge of nations, countries and nature was enriched with 
a variety of experience, and cultivated as scientifically and 
systematically as philosophy and mathematics. Poetry still 
lingered where once had flowed its richest streams, but confined 
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to dramatic amusements and epigrammatic trifles. In Egypt 
it included real erudition, and was more distinguished by ex- 
ternal regularity and beauty of language than by internal 
energy; among the Romans was seen the imitation of the 
Greek models, intermingled with the artificialness of the early 
Alexandrian school. 

By institutions for education, and libraries, the extent of lite- 
rary knowledge was promoted and fac’litated, and these existed 
in the greatest perfection at Alexandria until the Romans had 
accumulated in their capital the treasures of literature and art, 
Athens maintained itself as the seat of philosophy, even under 
Roman domination, until the age of Justinian. The Greek lan- 
guage was extended to Asia and Africa, and became the language 
of the court and of business; but, thereby, lost much of its na- 
tural beauty, and adopted many terms from the languages of 
those nations among whom it was introduced. The Doric Mace- 
donian dialect was transferred to Egypt, was enriched by 
foreigners, was corrupted and became an Alexandrian dialect 
for literature, endeavouring, possibly, to approach to the Attic, 
but becoming gradually varied by Jews, Romans and Chris- 
tians. 

Among the Asiatic nations who fell under the Grecian domi- 
nation, many deserve notice for their literary activity. The 
Syrians, who made a literary epocba under Hadrian, were fond 
of poetry, cultivated astronomy, and first introduced scientific 
astrology and mystical philosophy. The kings of Pergamus 
honoured the arts and literature, and established an excellent 
library ; but Alexandria,* above all, became the centre of uni- 
versal commerce, industry, luxury, arts and sciences, and reared 
institutions for the support and encouragement of literary ac- 
tivity, in such variety and pegfection as no ancient or modern 
state ever equalled. The museum founded by Ptolemy So- 
ter, enriched by Ptolemy Philadelphus, and continued until 
the time of Aurelianus, (275 Anno Domini) was designed for 
the support of the learned, in which they could devote 
their time to literary pursuits without interruption from the 
necessary wants and events of life, being liberally furnished 
with all possible conveniences from the royal treasury. Near to 
it was established by Ptolemy Soter, a very rich library, which 
Cleopatra united with the Pergamenian. The introduction of 
the cursive-writing (200?) and the manufacture of the papyrus 
facilitated the multiplication of coptes of books—the iiterary 
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contention between the Alexandrian and Pergamenian kings, 
also produced much literary acquirement. 

Extensive knowledge was the distinguishing trait of the learned 
men of the Alexandrian school. As their taste was neither pure 
nor original, and their views and purposes not independent, 
their works were full of literary prejudices, superstitions and 
fanciful imaginings. Their poetry betrays artificial study, and 
is distinguished from the ancient Greek by bold and learned ele- 
gance in representation and language. Nothing was done in 
that school for eloquence. Philosophy was also neglected. 
Their historical compositions were not remarkable, at le: ast, for 
style and manner. Philology and mathematics alone made 
great advances. 

Philology* arose out of the consciousness of a past excellence 
of national literature, which was no longer to be attained, and 
from the desire which was excited to preserve the general admi- 
ration for the master-pieces of their ancestors, and at the same 
time, critically to explain the reasons which gave such excellence 
to those classical works. Philology embraces historical, antiqua- 
rian, grammatical and critical researches. Aristophanes and 
Aristarchus agreed to fix a canon of classics in their respective 
branches, tu which they themselves served as models, and took 
in about sixty others. Many were occupied with critical re- 
views and correction of the texts in existing copies, others with 
explanations, by means of diciionaries, others again with the 
discovery, examination and composition of grammatical rules. 
Aristotle had, in many respects, prepared and marked out the 
roads which were afterwards to be pursued. ‘The number of 
the philologists, whose merits in the preservation and expla- 
nation of the great classics cannot be mistaken, is very great 
many of their works are lost, or preserved by later authors in 
fragments ; many have been discovered and published only in our 
day. The philological activity of Philetas, Lycophron, Calli- 
machus, Aratus, Cleanthes, Eratosthenes, Apollonius Riiodius, 
Rhianus, and many others, we only know from the quotations 
of later authors. Zenodotus of Ephesus, (273) pupil of Phile- 
tas, opened a grammar school at Alexandria, and was the first 
who arranged the text of the Homeric poenis according to eriti- 
cal principles.* His scholars, Aristophanes of Byzantium, (250?) 
contemporary of Zoilus Homeromastix of Ampbipolis, submit- 
ted not ouly the teat of the Homeric poems, but of many other 


* Fabr. Bib. gr 6,271. Stephanus de criticis Vet. gr: et lat. 
+ F. A. Wolf: Prolegomena ad Homerum. Fabr. Bib. gr. 1, p. 362. 
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ancient poets, and that of Plato to a critical examination ; he is 
supposed to have introduced the accents.* His scholar, Aris- 
tarchus of Samothrace, (150) one of the most esteemed gram- 
matical authors, is known by his severe criticism and arrange- 
ment of the Homeric epopees, which, however, have underone 
other revisions. At the same time also, Crates, teacher of gram- 
mar at Pergamus, who, when ambassador of King Attalus IL. at 
Rowe, had there introduced the study of grammar, was occupied 
with a revision and explanation of the Homeric poems.+ Dvyo- 
nisius of ‘Thrace (60) established the first scientific principles 
of the Greek language, upon which, many of the Alexandrian 
school wrote commentaries. Didymus, (0 of Alex- 
andria, wrote on the Aristarchic revision of the Homeric poems. 

Mythology was also carefully and zealously cultivated by 
many learned men. ‘The mythological stories were separated 
and arranged according to their respective branches, tenor, and 
mauner of representation ; attempts were also made to explain 
thein historically. Many works of this nature, among which 
are those of the learned Callimachus, are lost. Apollodorus 
of Athens, (140 A.C.) of whose numerous and important his- 
torical works but few remnants have been preserved, collected 
a mythological library on the ancient sayings, composed by 
different poets in the epic cycle, in 24 books, of which only 
three have been preserved. Parthenius of Nicea, (25 A.C.) 
collected mythological stories of the fate of lovers, and thus 
occasioned the composition of Greek novels.§ 

The Greek poetry was too intimately connected with public 
life, to survive the destruction ef civil liberty. Except the 
epigrams preserved in the Anthology, some serious scolias of 
Aristotle, Crates of ‘Thebes, and others, and besides a most 
beautiful fragment of Hermesianax of Colophon, (preserved by 
Athenzus in the 13th century) who assumes, with his contem- 
porary Phanocles, (234) the first place among the later elegi- 
asts, only a few fragments of some comic poets exist, many of 
whom, as Apollodorus of Athens, (320) Diphilus of Sinope, 
(300) and others, are known only by their names. Much of 
the pleasant and witty Alexis of ‘Thurium, is found in the com- 
pilations of Athenzeus and Stobzeus. We also possess frag- 
ments of the comedies of Menander, the model of Terence, 
distinguished by the delicacy of his wit, and by his just repre- 
sentation of manners; also of his rival, (who surpassed him in 


* Fabr. Bib. gr. 6, 359. t Fabr. 3, 558. 
t Th. Gal. Opusc. myth. phys. et eth. 
§ Mem. de !’Acad. des Ins. 34, 68. Fabr. 4, 305. 
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comic energy) Philemon of Soli, (d. 262.) In Sicily, the 
native place of some tragedians, originated the Mimes, refined 
in a masterly style by Sophron, contemporary of Euripides. 
These were pictures of life in rhythmic Doric prose, arranged 
in d:alogues, partly of a serious, and partly of a comic nature, 
of which we have an imitation in the Adoniads of Theocritus. 

The Alexandrian poets formed a peculiar circle, all of whom, 
except the Bucolic writers, were distinguished rather by their 
learning, studious art, and correctness of language, than by a 
free and creative fancy and animated feeling. Of the seven 
epic poets who were adopted in the Alexandrian canon, Lyco- 
phron, Theocritus, Callimachus, Aratus, Apollonius Rhodius, 
Nicander and Homer of Byzantium, the works of the latter only 
are lost. Lycophron and Apollonius chose difficult mythologi- 
cal subjects for composition, which they examined and collated 
by dint of extensive reading, ‘The didactic poets, Aratus and 
Nicander, were profoundly acquainted with the scientific sub- 
jects which they undertook to represent, yet without penetrating 
into their poetical sense. The hymns of Callimachus overflow 
with antiquarian knowledge. The Bucolic poets, Theocritus, 
Bion and Moschus, may claim poetical fame in a stricter sense, 
and as fixed by their poetical predecessors. Of the seven 
tragedians adopted in the canon, we know Lycophron by his 
epic monodrame. Of Sositheus, (125) some fragments exist. 
Among the comedians, Machon (246) seems to have been one 
of the most distinguished. 

The chronological order of the more celebrated Alexandrian 
poets, may be as follows: Philetas of Cos, (300) of whose learned 
elegies and epigrams there are fragments. Grievous marks of 
degenerated taste are the figurative epigrams of the Rhodians, 
Simmias (300) and Dosiadas, (perhaps the contemporary of the 
former.) Only some fragments of the sarcastic and satirical poem 
of Timon Sillographus, (275) have been preserved to us.* Lyco- 
phron of Chalcis, (275) inventor of the anagram, composed a pro- 
phetic monodrama iniambics. Cassandra, full of mythological 
learning and intentional obscurity, which affected even the lan- 
guage itself. Callimachus of Cyrene, (275) member and teacher 
of the Alexandrian museum, left many learned, grammatical, 
mythological and historical writings which are lost ; elegies (imi- 
tated by Propertius) of which we have some fragments; six 
learned hymns, useful for the study of mythology, distinguished 
by elegant correctness, and composed in the Doric dialect, and 
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seventy-three epigrams.* Aratus of Soli in Cilicia, (275) was 
induced by King Antigonus Gonatas to describe, in hexameter, 
the position, motion and phenomena of the stellar system, and 
the criteria of their influence upon the earth and men. The 
works of Eudoxus, and other poetical essays on the same sub- 
ject, were then used. The plan and representation of this in- 
structive poem, striking by its classical language, possess great 
merit from their artful execution—the second part has less po- 
etical value than the first ; it was much esteemed among the 
Romans, and was translated into Latin by Cicero, Germanicus 
Cesar, and afterwards by Rufus Festus Avienus. Of the 
many commentaries and introductions of the ancient learned, 
we possess the scolias ef Hipparchus, Achilles Tatius, and 
those attributed to the Alexandrian Theon.? 

Theocritus of Syracuse, (275) who lived for some time at Alex- 
andria, but mostly in Sicily, gave perfection to the bucolic poetry 
which had taken its origin in Sicily—the thirty Idylls preserved 
under his name, and written for the most part in the Doric and 
refined Doric dialect, vary in tenor and style. Most of them are 
ennobled pictures of nature and society, to which latter, the Mimes 
of Sophron have served as models. Although the works of 
many poets have been united under one common title, yet it is 
not difficult to find out those which belong to Theocritus him- 
self, for they bear a peculiar mark of excellence in their sim- 
plicity and lively representations, combined with tender grace 
and strict correctness. There also exist twenty-two epigrams 
of his. Bion of Smyrna and Moschus of Syracuse, contempo- 
raries of Theocritus, were distinguished by their rich and pom- 
pous Doric language—in the poems of the former are discov- 
ered agreable ease and ardent love.§ Of the stoic, Aanthes, 
of Assos, (265) we possess a sensible hymn on Zeus. Of Rhi- 
anus of Crete, (225) one of the best commentators upon Homer, 
and the most esteemed opulent poet, there are epigrams and 
fragments. Also of Euphorion of Chalcis, (225) librarian of 
the Syrian king, Antiochus the Great, and whose poetical 
works were favourite studies at Rome, we possess only frag- 
ments.|| Apollonius Rhodius, (192) scholar of Callimachus, 
librarian at Alexandria, and a learned grammarian, repre- 
sented, in an epopee of four books, the stories of the Argonautic 
expedition. The richness of its mystical matter, its plan and 


* Fabr. Bib. gr. 3, 814. 
t H. Grotii Syntagma Arateworum. Fab. Bib. gr. 4, 57 
t Reiske—Toup cure posteriores. 

§ Fab. Bib, gr. 3, 800. Athenzum, 3, 2. 
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arrangement, and a good and correct diction, give this work a pe- 
culiar value; but it wants poetical fire and vigour. Nicander of 
Colophon, (160) who lived at the court of Pergamus, and among 
whose lost works were hisGeorgica and Metamor phosea, selected, 
as the subject of a poem, animal and vegetable poisons and their 
antidotes. The subject is one scarcely fit for poetical compo- 
sition, yet these poems, Theriaca aud Alexipharmaca, are dis- 
tinguished by the elegant correctness of their language. Me- 
leager, of Gadara in Syria, (100) is entitled to one of the first 
places among the ingenious poets of this period. The one bun- 
dred and twenty-eight small poems of his that have been pre- 
served, are full of grace and loveliness. The same Meleager 
collected an anthology, a wreath of epigrammatical poems of 
forty-four authors, in alphabetical order of the names of the 
authors, which collection, vow lost, was the basis of the collec- 
tion of the ‘Thessalian Philippus (1 after Ch. ?) who retained the 
alphabetical order of his predecessor, and included in it many 
epigrams of later dates. ‘This no longer exists, as well as the 
poems of Strato of Sardis, (130 after Christ) and the collection 
of Agathias of Myrina, (590 after Christ) which he arranged 
according to their matter. This latter served as the foun- 
dation of that of Constantinus Cephalus, (910 after Christ) 

who omitted and included much of former collections. This 
anthology was found in the library of Heidelberg by Cl. Sau- 
maise and F. Sylburg, (1606) and published by single commu- 
nications.* 

Of this collection, the monk, Maximus Planodes, published 
a new edition at Constantinople, (133V) in which many poems 
are omitted, while other new ones are introduced, and many in- 
decent passages altered. [t soon got into general circulation.+ 

The theory of poetry was discussed by Aristotle, and after 
him, by many learned men—Lycophron, Duris of Samos, Era- 
tosthenes, Didymus, and others, whose works are lost. 

Eloquence had lost, with the decline of political independence, 
its importance in civil matters, and with that also, its internal 
energy, and had degenerated into an art which was but slightly 
connected with serious political reality, and derived its exclusive 
value only from the dazzling agreeableness of expression which 
was taught in the sophistical institutions. Many of the rheto- 
rical works of this age are lost, among which were those of 
Demetrius Phalereus, (300) who is to be considered as the 
last good Attic orator, or rather as the first model of a copi- 
ous, elegant and soft rhetorical expression. His long and ex- 
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cellent treatise on e/ocution belongs to the Alexandrian gram- 
marian Tiberius, (200 after Ch.)* 

The theory of eloquence was discussed by Aristotle. 

The nature of the historical works of this period also mani- 
fests the influence that the times had upon all the branches of 
literature which were closely connected with public life. His- 
tory, the epic character of which had been already very much 
lost, was forced to renounce all its direct relation with public 
life, with political sentiments and popular feeling, and to be 
content with satisfying partly the curiosity of general readers, 
partly the opinions of the erities, and partly the desire after 
amusement and adventure. It is not difticult to decide whether 
the loss which it sustained in moral and political effeet, in digni- 
fied simplicity and mental energy, has been made up by the 
enlarged extent of its sphere of observation, by the scientific 
perfection of its evidence, aud the arrangement of its matter. 
The aumber of the historians is very great; but of those who 
lived before Polybius, very little has been preserved. 

The histortans of Alexander the Great, are known to us only 
by later citations, quotations, extractsand criticisms. Their most 
important works were; the journals of the faithful Eumenes of 
Candia, and Diecles of Erythraa, of whom Plutarch has _pre- 
served some fragments ; the memoirs of Ptolemy Lagus, and 
the history of the great king, by Aristobulus of Cassandria, 
both of which were written concerning the death of Alexander, 
and taken as guides by Arrian—of the latter, Plutarch also 
made use. Of the later historians, are worthy of notice, Era- 
tosthenes, the polyhistorian, because of his examination of the 
older, especially the geographical accounts of Alexander’s ex- 
pedition; Duris of Samos, (285) because of his minute history 
of Macedonia, (in 23 books) having been consulted by Diodorus 
and Plutarch; also the Alexandrian Timagenes, (20) the histo- 
riographer of the Emperor Augustus, whose book on the kings 
has been made use of by Curtius.¢ Less lamentable is the loss 
of the works of the cynic Anaximenes, of Lampsacus, of the 
rhetorician Callisthenes, of whoin Platarch takes notice, of 
the famous and incredible Clitarchus, whose stories Curtius 
and Justinus had before them; of Onesicritus of gina, of 
whose fables Plutarch makes mention; of Hegesias of Mag- 
nesia, who is but a spoiler of fine words, and is known to us 
also by means of Plutarch.|| 
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Other historical works we know partly by scanty, and partly 
by suspicious fragments, and many only by their names. The 
work of the Chaldeav Berosus on Chaldean and Babylonian 
antiquities, we only know by the fragments preserved in Jose- 
phus and Eusebius.* ‘The Athenian Philochorus, (26) made 
assiduous examinations, with the assistance of many authors 
before him, on the Attic history and constitution, which have 
been freely used by Dionysius Halicarnassus, Apollodorus and 
Eusebius, by which means, many passages. of his works have 
been preserved. 

Polybius of Megalopolis, (b. 204, d. 120) introduced a nobler ) 
style of history, gave completeness and precision to his subject, 
and noticed its operation upon the moral and political feelings 
of the public, upon the love of country, and upon thetrevival 
of vigorous and righteous actions in political life. He lived, 
together with his most considerable countrymen, seventeen 
years (after 166) at Rome as an hostage, and while there, was 
on terms of confidential intercourse with the most influential 
statesmen of that day, especially with Scipio Zmilianus; visited 
the Alps, Gallia, Hispania, Africa, Egypt and Asia Minor, and 
occupied himself, after his return to his country, in the govern- 
ment of which he had taken an important share, with the com- 
position of the great historical work, which claims, and justly 
too, a high rank among the best works of antiquity. This gen- 
eral history, in forty books, embraces the events of a full cen- 
tury, from the beginning of the second Punie war, where the 
work of Timzeus closes, to the submission of the Macedonian 
empire. The first five books are complete ; from the sixth to 
the seventeenth are extracts, and of the rest only fragments 
have been preserved. His examinations are distinguished by 
their profoundness in topography, and by a perfect know- 
ledge of the springs and operations of government. ‘There is 
great acuteness displayed in the proportion of the parts to the 
whole—his well weighed opinions of men and of events, evince 
strict honesty and incorruptible love of truth—his instinctive 
conclusions from past events, prove his experience and the 
soundness of his political views. The style is somewhat rhe- 
torical, not entirely free from ostentation. His Alexandrian 
dialect is mixed up with many Romanisms, and he makes fre- 
quent use of philosophical technology. Many other writings 
of his are lost.+ Polybius remained as a model of style and 
representation to all those who succeeded him, except Arrian 
and AZlian, whose style became more rhetorical and Aris- 
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totelian. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, (1 after Christ) lived 
twenty-two years at Rome, and laboriously collected matter for 
his work on the Roman history and constitution, from the most 
ancient times to the commencement of the first Punic war, (a 
Roman archaiology) in twenty books, the first of which are 
complete, the tenth and eleventh nearly so, and the rest have 
been preserved in fragments. Although want of critical strict- 
ness has caused many errors and misrepresentations in his 
work, yet the concentration of the views of that age, in respect 
to ancient Roman history, is attractively instructive, and often 
points out the course which a more strict criticism ought to pur- 
sue. Much of his statistical information is of important value— 
his style is pleasing.* Diodorus, of Argyra, in Sicily, (8 after 
Christ) composed an historical bibiiotheca in forty books, an 
universal history in ethnographical order, from the earliest ages 
to Cesar’s Gallic war. From the first to the fifth, and from the 
eleventh to the twentieth books, have been preserved; also 
fragments from the sixth to the tenth. The valuable matter of 
his work, Diodorus collected partly in his travels in Europe 
and Asia, and partly from earlier authorities, which, however, 
were not always judiciously chosen. The fulness of his infor- 
mation, and the care he took to arrange his work chronologi- 
cally, deserve more praise than his criticisms: his style is easy “4 
but unequal. ‘The universal history of Nicolaus of Damascus, 
(8) in 144 books, as well as his other writings, have come down 
to us only in fragments.t 

CHRONOLOGY received many additions and corrections from 
Timeus, who introduced into history the calculations of the 
Olympiads, from Demetrius Phalereus, Eratosthenes, Philo- 
chorus, Polemon Periegetes, Castor of Rhodes, Apollodorus of 
Athens, and many others. ‘The Parian chronicle upon marble, 
(254) is very important in Grecian chronology—it was composed, 
perhaps, after the learned work of Demetrius Phalereus ; it is 
the oldest work which we possess in the original, being an 
enumeration of the Archons, from the times of Cecrops—it is 
now in the Oxford University.{ 

GEOGRAPHY was also very much enriched. The victorious ” 
arms of Alexander opened Asia and Africa to the Greeks: he eas 


caused the sea-coasts to be explored, and the curiosity 

and desire after natural sciences which were awakened by Baty: 
these steps, caused such geographical examinations as were : aes 
of advantage to commerce only, to be contiaued. ‘The Ptole- “4 ps ie 


* Fabr. Bib. gr. 4, 382. t Pid. 3, 500 * lame 
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mies ordered voyages to Taprobane and India, of which that 
of Timosthenes (270) seems to have been very rich in events. 
The scientific activity of the learned men of Alexandria, made 
the application of astronomy and mathematics to geography. 

The numerous descriptions of sea voyages, and all the con- 
tributions whick conduced to a better knowledge of foreign 
countries from the time of Alexander the Great, are lost, ex- 
cept the journal of Nearchus, (334) who navigated the Indian 
ocean, from the mouth of the Indus, towards the Persian coast, 
to the Euphrates, which journal has been preserved by Arrian.* 
Dyonisius Periegetes of Charax, (3?) described, in hexameters, 
the principal seas, and the more remarkable countries and 
islands of the three parts of the world, after the principles of 
Eratosthenes.+ 

Very litle has been preserved of the chorographies of that 
time. Dicearchus of Messenia, (318) an ingenious and highly 
cultivated Aristotelian, wrote philosophical, historical and geo- 
graphical works, the greatest part of which we ovly know by 
thew title pages. Fragments have been preserved of the des- 
cription (in iambies) of Greece in three books.{ Aristotle who 
seemed to embrace and arrange every thing with wonderful 
sharp-sightedness, opened the way to the scientific cultivation 
of geography, which had been, before his time, dependent upon 
hypothetical cosmogony. After him, followed the scientific 
connection of astronomy and geography, by the learned men 
of Alexandria, of whom we shall only notice those who have 
acquired merit from their perfect knowledge of geogra- 
pby. En:atosthenes of Cyrene, (b. 276, d. 196) librarian at 
Alexandria, (22%) celebrated as a poet, grammarian, astrono- 
mer, and founder of scientific chronology, established the first 
system of mathematical and empirical geography, attempted a 
geometrical survey of the earth, (in Cleomedes dswea, b. 
ch. 10) calculated the situation of places by longitude and lati- 
tude, and examined the opinions and information of earlier 
geographers. Of his works, in three books, 
Strabo has preserved some fragments. Of bis astronomical 
writings, we possess the xaratrngicua, a description of the con- 
stellations, together with their mythological application, proba- 
bly a part of his commentary on Aratus.§  Hipparchus of Ni- 
cea, (161) subjected the geography of Eratosthenes to a strict 


* W. Robertson—Disquisition concerning the knowledge which the ancients had 
of India. 


+ Fabr. Bib. gr. 4, 586. { Hudson g. min. T. 2. Fabr. Bib. gr. 3, 487 
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examination, the chief results of which are given by Strabo, 
and laboured to prove the exclusive foundation of geography 
on astronomical traths. He, most probably, invented the stere- 
ographical projection, and discovered for many places the true 
heighth of the pole—his errors are easily explained by his want 
of instruments and autheutic observations.* — Posidonius of 
Rhodes, (“6) attempted to calculate the circumference of the 
earth after the polar h:ighth of Alexandria and Rhodes.t 

Daring this period, philosophy was cultivated with successful 
zeal in many schools. It was founded on observations of na- 
ture, and was thence elevated to higher and more intellectual 
objects. With many peculiarities, and some material deviations 
from the views of their predecessors, ihe philosophers of this 
day were Socratic in the ethical spirit and practical teudency of 
their systems—all believed tu the liberty of reason aud the idea 
of a supreme good, while they diilered in the practical concep- 
tion of the latter, as well as in the analytical definition of the 
laws of reason. Aristotle, whose intellectual system rested upon 
rational empiricism, Expicurcus who followed the principles both 
of Aristotle and Democritus, and the stoics who united cynicism 
with the dialectic philosophy, were all dogmatists. The modern 
academicians and the scholars of Pyrrho, adhered to scepticism. 
With the richness, successful arrangement and strict scientific 
culture of philosophical matter, tncreased the zeal for system and 
subtlety, which frequently limit the sphere of thought and de- 
generate into a pedantic adherence to literal meaning. Every 
day the relation between the philosophical systems of modern 
times and those of the Greeks, became more and more con- 
spicuous. 

I. Aristotlet of Stagira, (b. 884, d. 322) son of the physician 
and philosopher Neomachus, pupil of Plato, (368) teacher of 
Alexander the Great, delivered philosophical lectures at Athens 
under the halls, and (*¢ga70g) founded the peripatetic school, 
which, from the very beginning, was in critical opposition to 
the academic school. After the death of Alexander, he be- 
came suspected of atheism, and, to avoid the persecutions of the 
Athenians, fled to Chalcis, where he died. The extent, the 
profundity, and the systematic order of his knowledge, elevate 
Aristotle to an unexampled position in the history of literature. 
In acknowledging the mighty power of reason, and submitting 
solely to its domination, he has endeavoured to embrace all 
knowledge, as parts of one grand system, to divide it into its 


* Fabr. Bib. gr. 4, 26. t Mem. de l’Acad. d'Inser. 29, 177. 
§ Fabr. 3, 195. Bayle Diet. Tho. Taylor on the Philosophy of Aristotle. 
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' i, various parts, to re-arrange them by fixed limits, and to give 


Bir to the requsite technical ‘term, a suitable and fixed meaning. 
aS He, the first owner of a large library, read from his youth the 
he: existing scientific writings, with the same restless zeal and 


equal reflection, which he evinced, when a man, in his observa- 
tions of nature, and as he read, he submitted the doctrines of 
others to his own criticism, and assimilated them to his own 


bs mind, and from this course of study, we are indebted to him for 

fs. the completest and truest information, as well as for the most 

e.. sound and sober judgments on the works and systems of the 
more ancient philosophers. 

“4 The writings of Aristotle, many of which are lost, many mu- 

tilated, many " marked with various titles, and some spurious, 

A, may, perhaps, be most conveniently classified in the following 

yy! scientific order. 


| 

| 

| 1. Logic, according to its form, the organi or instrument of i 
all philosophy, the examination of the methods whereby men ‘ 
attain knowledge. Under the common title ORGANON, (given i 
. by his commentator) are included in fourteen books, the sus- 
- ry pected categories of exposition or of judgment, belonging, per- ; ' 
iti haps, more properly to the metaphysical writings ; the first j ( 
i 


analytica, of conclusions, the second analytica, or on demonstra- 

tion; Topica or Dialectica, of delusive conclusions. 
Mi II. Physics, or empirical natural philosophy in its whole 
it extent, scientifically cultivated by him, and preceded by an ad- 
mirable stock of observations, for many of which we are in- 
debted to the generous liberality and true respect for sci- 
ences of Alexander, who ordered eight hundred talents to 
be paid to his master, and that rare animals and other natu- 
ral curiosities should be sent to him from his conquered coun- 
tries. ‘Thus Aristotle was enabled to write on nature from 
his own observation, and to make experiments more difficult 
and expensive than any one before him, and very few since 
his time. The writings which belong to this branch, are 
as numerous as important. On the Rise and Decay, 2 books ; 
On the World or Universe, (forgery); On the Heaven, 4 books ; 
Metereologica, 4 books. What has been preserved under the title 
‘¢ De Naturali Consultatione,”’ seems to be a collection of matter 

and studies, or a compilation of a later date—of Sounds, acoustii— 
of Colours, doubtful—against some adages of Xenophanes, Zeno 
and Gorgias, 3 books, (doubtful)— Natural history of animals, 10 
books, with many gaps, a great treasure of precise and ingenious 
observations ; of the Parts of animals, 4 books; of the Walk of 
rh animals; of the Soul, 8 books, the first scientific empiric psy- 
chology ; of the Breeding of animals, 5 books. Treatises of phy- 
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siological contents, of feeling, memory, sleep and waking, sleep- 
lessness, dreams, of animal motion, shortness and length of life, 
youth and old age. Physiognomic (mostly forgery.) Of Plants, 
2 books, Latin, (forged or false.) Prublems in 38 sections, (a 
compilation of a later date.) 

III. Mathematics. 

IV. Metaphysics, (under this name these writings have been 
first cited by Plutarch) researches into the primitive causes of 
real things, ontology and theology. 

V. Ethics, or ethical doctrines of happiness, partly general, 
and partly in their applications to particular circumstances. 
Ethics to Nicomachus, 10 books. Ethics to Eudemus, 8 books, 
may be either an earlier composition of the aforesaid work, or 
by another author. On virtue and vice, is an extract of the 
real ethics. The same is the case with the compilation of the 
magna choralia. Politics or of government, 8 books, a work 
of ripe age and deep and well-examined experience, the supreme 
aim of which is justice. It has been preserved neither complete 
nor without falsification. The one hundred and fifty *oAss0, 
which he, together with Theophrastus, collected, being ac- 
counts of the ancient constitutions and forms of government, 
are said to have been found by Carlisle in an Arabic trans- 
lation, in the library of the Seraglio of Constantinople.* (€£co- 
nomy, 2 books, is cited by Philodemus as a work of 'Theo- 
phrastus. 

VI. Theory of Rhetoric.—Rhetoric, 3 books, precepts taken 
from the best models. The shorter Rhetoric is considered, 
since P. Vettori, as the work of Anaximenes of Lampsacus. The 
compositions on Poet;y, in 3 books, appear to be either extracts 
of a part of a lost work, intermixed with grammatical and rhe- 
torical passages from the other writings of Aristotle, or the first 
interpolated and imperfect sketch—it is full of deep and just 
remarks. 

VII. Poems—Epitaphs on Homeric heroest—Hymn on 
Virtue. 

The style of Aristotle is partly esoteric, strictly scientific, 
and partly exoteric, popular, and in the form of dialogue—of 
the latter kind, no writings have been preserved. His expres- 
sion is quite suitable for instruction, being pure, concise, rich in 
thought, yet often, on account of the new technical terms, ob- 
scure ; he never shows any desire to be elegant in his diction, 


nor to indulge his imagination in any way whatever. The 


* Memoirs relative to European and Asiatic Turkey. London, 1817. 
+ Classical Journal, 14, 172. 
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works of Aristotle,* together with his library, fell into the hands 
of Theophrastus, (322) and from him passed to Neleus, (255) 
who sold the books to the Alexandrian library. The works of 
Aristotle which were not sold—on account of their high value— 
were hidden by the heirs of Neleus, from fear of the biblio- 
mania of the Pergamenian kings, in a cellar, where they re- 
ceived much injury. Apellicon of Teos, a citizen of Athens, 
(d. 57) discovered and purchased them, and they were, together 
with the well selected library of this lover of literary rarities, 
transferred to Rome after the conquest of Athens by Sylla. 
There the learned grammarian, Tyrannion, made use of them 
and muluplied them by many copies, and coming into the hands 
of Andronicus of Rhodes, (70?) he arranged them according to 
their general contents, and assisted in their further circulation. 
The copies increased, but were often full of faults and very in- 
complete. Many works were falsely attributed to Aristotle, 
especially in the times of the Arabs. 

Theophrastust of Eresus, of Lesbos, (b. 370, d. 2&5) the suc- 
cessor of Aristotle in instruction, confined his lectures to exote- 
ric and popular subjects, natural history, psychology and ethics. 
Many of his writings, except the few fragments, which were 
likewise arranged by Andronicus Rhedius, are lost—those 
which are preserved, are distinguished by noble simplicity, 
brevity and clearness. Of his writings, we possess, thirly mo- 
ral characteristics, often dramatically sketched representations 
of vices, follies and virtues, full of fine observations and correct 
features. History of more tian five hundred plants, in 0 books, 
the last of which is incomplete—this betany is full of rich obser- 
vations, and is adapted even to the purposes of domestic econo- 
my. Of the causes of plants, in 8 books, the two last of which 
are lost—it is a valuable physiology of plants. Of stones and 
gems. Many physical and physiological treatises. Of his lost 
works, those on politics and legislation are most lamented. 

The following Peripateticst are renowned as authors. Strato 
of Lampsacus, (230) is said to have renounced all researches into 
supernatural objects, and to have established a pure dynamic 
system of nature. Lycon of 'Troas, (270) Hieronymus, the Rho- 
dian, Ariston, Critolaus Phaselites, and the Tyrian Diodorus, 
seem to have been attached to ethical Eudemonism. The most 
remarkable literary adherents of this schvol, except Dicear- 
chus, are Aristoxenus of Tarentum, (318) who commenced the 


* Buhle proleg. 1. J. G. Schneider Epim. de satis libris. Ar. in Ed. his anim. 
t Fabr. 3, 408. t Fabr. Bib. gr. 3, 458. 
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cultivation of music* and rhythm after mathematical principles. 
We possess, besides, fragments of his other works—on the 
principles of harmony, in 3 books, and two portions of the third 
book of rhythm.t 

Afterwards arose commentators upon the works of Aris- 
totle. Many (150 A. D.) endeavoured to combine his philoso- 
phy with other systems. By means of the Arabs and schoolmen, 
the Aristotelian dialectics became fashionable in the middle 
ages, and were, in the fifteenth century, attacked by the Huma- 
nists, but regained an honourable station in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century. 

Epicurust of Gargettus, near Athens, (b. 337, d. 271) a 
thinker, distinguished less by his profound researches, than 
by his propensity to novel peculiarities, which he fearlessly 
promulgated and complacently practised, endeavoured to affirm 
and perfect the philosophy of Aristippus on the enjoyment of 
life, by the mechanical principles of Democritus. His system, 
which he promulgated, first in lectures at Lampsacus, and 
afterwards in his garden at Athens, was recommended by 
his legal and moral conduct of life, and was well suited to the 
spirit of the age, which was opposed to moral energy. It does ap- 
pear, when methodically pursued, to be the basis of materialism 
and atheism, but Epicurus avoided the acknowledgment of the 
latter by confessing his belief of a world of gods, to which he, 
either really or apparently, adhered. 

His system consists of three parts, ethies, physics and logie, 
and is provided with some new experimental proofs, which 
cannot bear a rigorous examination. In ethics, he takes the 
external senses as the criterion of truth; in physics, accident, 
which, according to him, determines and decides every thing ; 
in logic, the feelings. Of the many compositions of Epicurus, 
(supposed 300) only forty-four axioms (gi oof) and three 
letters of Diogenes Laertius (10, LL, 12 & 238) are preserved ; 
some fragments of the work On Nature, have been found 
in the Herculanean scrolls. Of Epicurus’ numerous adherents, 
Philodemus of Gadara, (120) is worthy notice as an author. We 
possess of him thirty-four epigrams, and fragments of his work 
on music, opposing the supposition of Diogenes of Babylon, 
that music ennobles the mind; also fragments of his work on 
rhetoric.§ 


* Drieberg On the Musical Sciences of the Grecks. t Fabr. Bib. gr. 3, 632. 


¢ Fabr. Bib. gr. 3, 582—the sources are Lucretius, Cicero, Diogenes L. Com- 
pare, Bayle. Epicure. 


§ Here. vol. v. p. 721. Comp. Fabr. 3, 609. 
VOL. VI.—No. 12. 48 
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The Stoic philosophy* contended, in direct opposition to the 
Epicurean, for influence over an age which was much wanting 
in mental strength. It was the mother and nurse of moral lib- 
erty and valour, and required resignation of will, freedom from 
sensuality, and a dependence upon the mind, which can alone 
procure felicity. Its founder was Zeno of Citium, in Cyprus, 
(b. 361, d. 264) who was generally esteemed for his firm moral 
sense and spotless honesty, and served as a model and guide to 
many great men of antiquity. He heard the cynic Crates, the 
Megarians, Stilpo and Diodorus Cronus, the Platonians, Xeno- 
crates and Polemon. None of the systems of these men satis- 
fied him—none appeared to him entirely to be rejected. He 
also found it necessary, urged by political circumstances, to 
meet vigorously the systems which threatened to endanger 
morality, and the scepticism which menaced tlie safety of theo- 
retical sciences. ‘This polemic point of view explains the form 
of the system which he developed at Athens (300 ?) in the Porti- 
cus (toy got) famous by the paintings of Polygnotus. It was 
intended to teach the highest perfection of man in thinking, 
comprehension and action, and has three principal parts. ‘The 
logic or dialectic portion is to guard against formal errors, and 
fixes, by laws, the activity of the comprehensive power. The na- 
tural sciences explain the nature of the universe and its author, 
who lives in it, in constant activity according to the eternal laws 
of nature. ‘This portion contains many hypotheses, and is defec- 
tive in the reconciliation of the contradiction between liberty and 
omnipotent fate. His doctrines of the soul are full of material- 
ism. ‘The most important part is his ethics, the doctrine of the 
acquisition of the supreme good, which exists exclusively in 
morals and in freedom of life, when it is consistent with the 
laws of reason. His successor in the Stoa was Cleanthes, who 
was followed by Chrysippus of Soli, (b. 276, d. 206) who culti- 
vated this system more completely, gave to logic its peculiar 
form, and founded jurisprudence scientifically—a few fragments 
of his writings remain tu us.t By Diogenes of Babylon, (170) 
the stoic philosophy was introduced at Rome,} where the Rho- 
dians, Panetius, (130) and his scholar, Posidonius, (100) the 
teacher of Cicero, taught with much applause, and the stoic 
philosophy was held in great honour by statesmen and law- 

ers.§ 
' 4. The philosophers of the middle and modern academy, after 
Arcesilaus, directed the power of their scepticism, particularly, 


* Fabr. Bib. gr. 3, 526, J. Lipsius. t Fabr. Bib. gr. 3, 547. 
t Fabr. 3, 547. Bayle. Dict. § Wyttenbach: de Panetio. 
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against the Stoic dialectics, and insisted upon the limitation 
of the judgment, which, they affirm, can only furnish proba- 
bilities. ‘The laws and degrees of induction were more pre- 
cisely fixed by Carneades of Cyrene, (b. 213, d. 130) who trans- 
ferred this system to Rome (155.) Philo of Larissa, (100) and 
Antiochus of Ascalon, (d. 69) limited scepticism, and gave to its 
speculations an almost exclusively ethical direction. 

5. The Pyrrhonic scepticism was revived at Alexandria by 
nesidemus of Crete, (80) with partial ingenuity. He gave 
it a general extent, attacked all kinds of dogmatism, and 
established the ten general causes of doubts. Of the eight 
books of his “‘tvgguveimwv Aoywv,” fragments have been preserved 
in Photius Bibl. Cod. 212, and in the works of Sextus Emp. 
Many physicians of the empirical and methodical school ad- 
hered to this system. 

Mathematics obtained at Alexandria the scientific form, 
which had been previously prepared by Pythagoras and Plato, 
as well as by Aristotle and the disciples of these efficacious 
thinkers. Arithmetic was excellently arranged in system and 
method by Euclid, and enriched by Eratosthenes and Archime- 
des (in his Lapparns.) 

For geometry, much was done by Plato and Menzechmus, who 
discovered the first principles of the geometrical analysis, and 
by Dinostrates, who directed his attention to the discovery of the 
quadrature of the circle. Euclid deduced, with incomparable 
solidity, the truths of geometry from a few axioms, and taught 
the strict mathematical demonstration. Apollonius of Perge, es- 
tablished the theory of the ellipse and hyperbole. Archimedes 
discovered the proportion of the circumference to the diameter, 
and that of the sphere to its circumscribed cylinder—the geome- 
trical analysis is also indebted to him for important improvement. 
Diocles, who solved the problem of the multiplication of the dice, 
as wellas Nicomedes, (180) the inventor of the Conchoid, of the 
geometrical curved line, and many others, acquired great merit 
in mathematical science, which is known to us by the quotations 
and citations of the later mathematicians and compilers. Me- 
chanics were suggested by Aristotle, and reduced to simple 
principles by Archimedes, the inventor of the screw, of the 
theory of the balance, &c. and brought to a complete system by 
Heron. Not only at Alexandria, but also at Rhodes and Per- 
gamus, many expert mechanics distinguished themselves. Less 
known to us was the progress in optics—the facts which refer 
to them are of no great authority—the writings of Euclid being 
suspected, and those of Heron lost. The science of acoustics 
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was first suggested by Pythagoras, and afterwards filled up by 
Aristotle. 

The mathematicians of whom we possess written monuments, 
may be arranged in the following order: Euclid (306) whe 
studied the Platonic philosophy at Athens, and taught mathe- 
matics at Alexandria—his writings have been acknowledged, in 
all ages, as models of scientific completeness, profundity and 
clearness, not to be surpassed. Many of them, among which 
was the highly praised geometrical analysis, in 4 books, are 
lost. We possess of him—Elements of pure Mathesis, in 15 
books, viz. from 1 to 6, on pure geometry; from 7 to 9, on 
arithmetic; the 10th on irrational numbers; from 11 to 13, 
on stereometry; the 14th and 15th are, probably, composed 
by the Alexandrian Hypsicles, (160 after Ch.); the revision is 
by ‘Theon, (390 after Christ) who also made some additions ; 
a commentary on the first book by Proclus of Lycia, (450 after 
Christ) has beea preserved. Apollonius of Perge, (350) the 
celebrated mathematician, lived partly at Pergamus, partly at 
Alexandria, and left many works on the geometrical analysis, 
none of which have been completely preserved in their original 
form. Of Bito, (235) we possess a treatise on the construction 
of machines of war. Heron, (220) disciple of the renowned 
hydraulist and artist, Ctesebius, (250) and like him also, inventor 
of many mechanical and artificial works, wrote on Pneumatics, 
on the construction of automata, and of some martial machines. 
Archimedes (b. 287, d. 212) formed himself in the Alexandrian 
school, under the learned Conon of Samos, (260) whose doc- 
trine of the spiral line be perfected, and lived afterwards at 
Syracuse, wholly devoted, until his death, to science and exami- 
nation. He acquired great merit in all the branches of mathe- 
matics, especially of geometry, in which he made the most im- 
portant discoveries, as well as in mechanics, wherein he com- 
posed with scientific profundity.* 

Astronomy gained, during this period, especially at Rhodes and 
Alexandria, the seat of mathematical studies, a more solid foun- 
dation and extensive scienufic enrichment. ‘The observatory 
which was erected inthe museum at Alexandria (2e3) by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, was provided with very fine instruments for that 
purpose. Aristillusand Timocharis observed for twenty-six years 
the fixed stars and planets, and made notes and records, which 
were improved and made use of by their successors, and C. Ptole- 
meus. Aristarchus observed (279, the solstices. Eratosthenes was 


° Men. de De Lambre sur !’arithm: des Grecs. Compare Fab. Bib. gr. 4, 170. 
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the first who nttempted an astronomico-geometrical measure of 
the world, which was repeated by the Rhodian Posidonius, (70.) 
Hipparchus fixed the space of the solar year at 365 days and 
6 hours, (entirely agreeing with Tycho de Brahe) calculated 
the course of the sun from the vernal equinox to the autumnal, 
as well as the motion of the fixed stars. and the sun and moon, 
corrected many of the calculations of Aristarchus, ordered the 
astronomical calculus, and applied astronomy to scientific geo- 
graphy. It is not probable that the Alexandrians made use 
of older Zgyptian preparatory works: we may sooner suppose 
that they might have borrowed somewhat from the Persians, 
for they had very early (312) a fixed solar year (sol chodai) and 
a cycle of 1440 astronomical years, each consisting of 365days, 
3 hours, and 49 minutes. 

The most remarkable among the astronomical authors are, 
Aristarchus of Samos, (264 who taught the motion of the earth 
around the immoveable sun, calculated the distance of the sun 
from the earth by the dichotomy of the moon, and developed 
the finest principles of astronomy. We possess only one of his 
writings—of the size and distance of the san and moon. Hippar- 
chus of Niczea, (d. £25) who lived first at Rhodes, and afterwards 
at Alexandria, surpassed very far his predecessors in the pre- 
cision of his observations and calculations, and obtained impor- 
tant results from his scientific experiments. He calculated the 
length of the solar year by means of more strict observations 

_of the equinoxes, from the monthly course of the moon, and from 
the eccentricity of the sun from one-twenty-fourth of the radius 
of his course, arranged the first solar and lunar tables, and 
fixed, after his own method, (diagramma Hipparchi) the dis- 
tance of the planets from one another, as well as the size of 
our globe. His name is celebrated in all later compositions of 
important astronomical observations and examinations, and the 
most profound astronomers of modern times do full justice to 
his merits. Of the many writings of the Rhodian Geminus, (70) 
only the elements of astronomy have been preserved.* 

Physies retained, in the philosophical systems into which 
they were incorporated as essential parts, their hypothetical 
form. ‘The ingenious Aristotle enriched them with many sci- 
entific views, which were derived from repeated, though not 
always complete and sufficiently exact observations. ‘The 
Epicureans and Stoics also, although their researches often de- 
pended on systematical prejudices, acquired some merit in this 
science. 


* Fabr. Bib. gr. 4, 128. 
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Natural history was elevated to a science by Aristotle and 
Theophrastus ; to the former it is indebted for zoology, as 
much as to the latter for botany and mineralogy. But they 
found no emulators or travellers of the road which they had 
laid out with successful efforts. It is true, that at Alexandria 
and Pergamus, rich collections of natural curiosities were ac- 
cumulated and much augmented by travellers—but study had 
taken too entirely a pedantically literary turn, to permit the 
careful observation of natural life and its various relations to be 
much attended to. The most fruitful knowledge is seen in the 
poems of Nicander and some of their commentators. The ma- 
jority, yielding to the predominant taste of a commercial city, 
which always looks for amusement, were chiefly occupied with 
all that was marvellous and adventurous. Of this kind is the 
compilation of Antigonus Carystius, (280) under the title of 
** Collection of strange accounts.” 

The medical theory was treated dialectically, and at Alex- 
andria sophistically. The more studious observation of nature 
led to materialism, and gave occasion to the neglect of psycho- 
logical medicine. By Aristotle, who first noticed the diseases 
of beasts, was anatomy much advanced, and psychology by The- 
ophrastus. On these, as well as on pathology, the stoic writers 
had no little influence. At Alexandria, the progress of medi- 
cine was chiefly promoted by its library, and chiefly by a more 
precise knowledge of the human body. Ptolemy II. and his suc- 
cessor, gave permission to dissect human bodies. Herophilus of 
Chalcedon, (280) scholar of Praxagoras, and a studious composer 
of the semiotic system, is supposed to have made many anato- 
mical discoveries. To his contemporary, Erasistratus of lulis, 
on the island Cos, a grandson of Aristotle, and disciple of The- 
ophrastus, who was distinguished for remarkable peculiarities 
in the’ praxis, who appears to have anticipated the reaction of 
the bodily strength, and who spent his latter days at Alexan- 
dria entirely in scientific researches, are attributed, perhaps not 
without exageration, the finest anatomical observations on the 
nerves and the brain. The perfection of medicine is manifest 
by the poem of Nicander. Whether the old Egyptian systems, 
or the variety of diseases in so large a city, together with the 
consequences of a profligate life and various bodily excitements, 
had given rise to the separation of medical disciplines, is un- 
certain. Chirurgy and pharmacy formed separate sciences. 
Of the writings of the Alexandrian physicians, nothing has been 
preserved—we only know of their views and efforts by tra- 
ditions and later quotations. Ptolemzus Physcon banisbed (135) 
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the physicians together with the philosophers and grammarians 
from Alexandria. ‘The disciples of Erasistratus then settled 
themselves at Smyrna, and those of Herophilus at Laodicea. iy 
Medical studies were thus again transferred to Greece, especially 
to Athens. ‘The empiric system which became predominant at 
Alexandria, had based itself more firmly upon the dialectic and 
scepticism, and was opposed to dogmatism—it was founded 
solely on individual experience, observation and inductive proof. 
Philinus of Cos, (250) disciple of Herophilus, is supposed to be 
the founder of this school—it attained its riper cultivation under 
Serapion of Alexandria, and Heraclides of Tarentum. Ascle- 
piades of Prusa, in Bithynia, (75) who studied at Alexandria and 
Athens, and was the first successful physician at Rome, where 


the Peloponnesian Archagathus had, at an earlier date, (220) “4 fa {8 
introduced chirurgy, which was hated and despised as the busi- oes r 
ness of a hangman, approached to the principles of the me- Baio 
thodic school, which deduced all diseases from constriction and 4 aA 
relaxation, and which obtained its perfection under Themison RES tea 
of Laodicea. 
if 
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Art. V.—A Comparative View of the Social Life of England and 
France, from the Restoration of Charles II. to the French 
Revolution. By the Editor of Madame du Deffand’s Letters. 
London. 1828. 


Tuis is a tolerably good collection of anecdotes and remarks, 
as to the modes of living, habits and manners of the courts of 
these two countries, and of the grades of society who would be 
immediately and directly influenced in consequence of their 
connexion with courts and courtiers. ‘To persons who regard 
these classes of society as pre-eminently ‘ the world,” the cha- 
racters of the principal actors during the reigns of Louis XIV, 
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the Regent, Duc d’Orleans, Louis XV, and Louis X VI.—those 
of Charles Il. James II. and the three Georges of England— 
the men and the women of distinction, so far as they contributed 
to improve or demoralize society, so far as they contributed to 
mould or modify the practical ethics of the upper classes—must 
be interesting; and for such readers this book seeins principally 
designed. But the information here presented, of the modes 
of thinking, the modes of living, the dress, the habits and man- 
ners of the great mass of society, from the class of wealthy men 
of leisure, without title, at the upper end of the scale, to the 
respectable and opulent mechanic at the lower end—compre- 
hending fully what may be called the middle classes—is very 
meagre. It may be said that the manners of the court and 
courtiers gave the tone of fashion in both countries to all the 
classes below them: but this is not the fact; the separation of 
the middle classes in England from those of titular dignity, un- 
til after the French revolution, was marked and complete ; nor 
was there any obliteration of the line that separated in France 
the bourgeoisie from the titled noblesse, even of the most mfe- 
rior orders. "The literary men of eminence were, indeed, seen 
in the saloons of the noblesse, speciali gratid, but they were 
visitors only ; there was no amalgamation. 

Nor is there in the present volume a sufficient elucidation of 
the effects of the religion of the two countries, compared as to 
its influence on the manners of the population in each. Indeed, 
the whole subject embraced, is so extensive, that it can be 
barely touched upon in a single volume. When we inquire, 
for instance, 

What was the influence of the court on the metropolis, and 
of the metropolis and the nobility on the manners and morals of 
the great mass of the people, during the reign of Louis XLV. 
particularly on married life and domestic habits ? 

What was the influence of the clergy on the same mass of 
population during that reign? What the effect of the substi- 
tution of rites and ceremonies for practical morality, and the 
permission or prohibition of sabbath-day amusements on the 
temper of the people, distinguishing the deism or atheism of the 
upper classes, always dressed out in the costume of orthodoxy, 
from the honest fides curbonaria of the vulgar ? 

What was the influence of literature during the same period ? 
The literature of amusement, that is to say ; for of scientific 
literature, there was hardly any. 

What were the domestic habits, dress, modes of living, and 
amusements, during that period? Not sufficiently elugidated 
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in the “Ccutiimes du Peuple, en trois tomes,” where we ought to 
fiad it, and which omits every thing relating to les m@urs. 

What was the state of Hygienne, of the public health, the 
comparative value of life; and how far that depended on neg- 
lect of a police of health, dirty habits and manners, in the habi- 
tations anid modes of living, and excess in food, or in simulating 
liquors? Points, that until lately, have given a most decided 
preponderancy to French customs over English, with every rea- 
sonable observer. Without recurring to the sweating sickness, 
the jail fever, and the plague of former times, even at the pre- 
sent day, more than three parts out of four of the diseases and 
deaths of Great-Britain, are owing, directly or indirectly, to 
the two great causes of mortality, excess in eating and drink- 
ing, and malaria in all its forms. 

Another inquiry connected with the subject, and of no small 
importance, is, what was the ease or difficulty of procuring the 
necessaries and comforts of life, compared with the laborious 
exertion required for the purpose ; aud the effects of the prin- 
ciples of government, the national taxes and public burthens, 
as influencing the ease and comfort of living, among the great 
mass of the people? And the actual operation of gross igno- 
rance of the true principles of political economy in connexion 
with these facts, notwithstanding the labours of Quesnai, fol- 
lowed afterwards by Mirabeau the elder, Turgot aud Mercier 
de la Riviere? And when these inquiries are extended, as for 
the purposes of accuracy they shouid be, to the various periods 
in France aud England, into which the series of years em- 
braced, must be divided, it is manifest that a volume will only 
suffice to skim over the surface of these tnportant questions, 
of which the book before us scarcely treats. We are not to 
wonder, therefore, that our author only culls a few flowers, here 
and there, and leaves a vast mass of inquiry, of real importance, 
untouched. lu fact, it is a book written more for the titled and 
wealthy classes, than for the bulk of the publie; it deals too 
much with the mauners of kings and queens, and princes, and 
courts and courtiers—with the fashionables who crowd and 
elbow each other amid the selfish vices of a metropolis ; with 
the idle, the wealthy, the luxurious, the worthless; with the 
drones of society, the fruges consumere nat?” —it dwells too much 
upon these persons to be a very useful or a very popular book. 

It has its value, however, and is worth attention ; it fills up a 

smal! part of the canvass of a large painting ; and it is done by 

a limner, who seems to have had some personal opportunities 

of studying the fashionable world during half a century past, in 
VOL. VL—NO. 12. 4 
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actual contact and company with them, as well as in ‘‘ memoires 
pour servir,” and other works of literature. 

The introduction gives a short account of the state of soci- 
ety in England, from about 1640 to 1660, through the Protec- 
torate of Oliver Cromwell, and antil the Restoration. The 
sombre style of intercourse at the court of Charles [.; the na- 
tional dread of popery ; the aversion, in consequence of it, to 
foreign travel; the want of that knowledge of the world that 
arises from a comparison of the manners and customs, and 
modes of thinking, of foreign nations with our own ; the intole- 
rance and severity of the old puritanical, sectarian notions; the 
morose melancholy of their mode of life; these, together with 
the rough, coarse, but substantial hospitality of the wealthy, 
country gentlemen, unitedly considered, form a contrast of habits 
and manners with those of modern days, not much, in our 
opinion, in favour of our ancestors, however objectionable and 
disgraceful may be many features of our own.times. During 
this period, the line of demarcation between country life and 
court life was so distinctly drawn, that the former appears to 
have been very slowly, and, indeed, very little influenced by the 
latter. The state of the roads, the modes of conveyance, and 
the prejudices of the country, constituted, not an impassable, 
but a very formidable obstacle to the intercourse between 
the two portions of the English kingdom. That some 
of the females of Charles’ days, like Mrs. Hutchinson, were 
well educated, we can reasonably believe, but they were not 
specimens of the class, but exceptions to it. Even so late as 
Addison’s time, the occupations of the ladies, we find from the 
Spectator, were to work tapestry and furniture for the apart- 
ments, to lay up a store of home-made linen against marriage, 
and superintend the annual supply of sweetmeats, pickles, pre- 
serves, and family medicines, handed down as dainties and 
specifics from time immemorial, from one good old lady to her 
daughters, and through successive generations. 

The following portrait of a country gentleman of former times, 
from the ‘ Connoisseur,” vol. iii. No. 81, is in perfect harmony 
with Addison’s ‘Tory fox-hunter, and Fielding’s Squire Wes- 
tern. It is an account of the house and way of living of Mr. 
Hastings of Woodlands, in Hampshire, the second son of an 
Ear! of Huntingdon, said to be drawn up by the first Earl of 
Shaftesbury. It gives the following curious picture of the 
sporting life and rude habits of an English country gentleman, 
of a date somewhat antecedent to that of which we have been 
speaking. 
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“In the year 1638, lived Mr. Hastings, by his quality, son, 
brother and uncle to the Earls of Huntingdon. Fle was, per- 
adventure, an original in our age, or rather the copy of our an- 
cient nobility, in hunting, not in warlike times. 

‘* He was low, very strong, and very active; of a reddish flax- 
en hair; his cloaths always green cloth, and never worth, when 
new, five pounds. 

“His house was perfectly of the old fashion, in the midst of a 
large park, well stocked with deer; and near the house, rabbits 
to serve his kitchen; many fish ponds; great store of wood and 
timber, a bowling green in it long but narrow, full of high 
ridges, never having been levelled since it was ploughed. They 
used round sand bowls; and it had a banqueting house, like a 
stand, built in a tree. 

‘“‘He kept all manner of sport bounds that ran buck, fox, 
hare, otter, and badger; and hawks long and short winged. 
He had all sorts of nets for fish. He had a walk in the New 
Forest and the manor of Christ Church. This best supplied 
him with red deer, sea and river fish. Indeed, all his neigh- 
bours grounds and royalties were free to him who bestowed all 
his time on these sports, but what he borrowed to caress his 
neighbours wives and daughters ; there not being a woman in 
all his walks of the degree of a yeoman’s wife or under, and 
under the age of forty, but it was extremely her fault if he was 
not intimately acquainted with her. This made him very po- 
pular, always speaking kindly to the husband, brother, or fa- 
ther; who was to boot, very welcome to his house whenever he 
came. There he found beef, pudding, and small beer in great 
plenty: a house not so neatly kept to shame him, or his dirty 
shoes. The great hall was strewed with marrow bones, full 
ot hawk’s perches, hounds, spaniels and terriers; the upper 
side of the hall hung with fox skins of this and the last year’s 
killing, here and there a pole cat intermixed; game keeper’s 
and hunter’s poles in great abundance. 

‘‘ The parlour was a large room as properly furnished. Ona 
great hearth paved with brick lay some terriers, and the choi- 
cest hounds and spaniels. Seldom but two of the great chairs 
had litters of young cats in them, which were not to be disturb- 
ed, he having always three or four attending him at dinner ; 
and a little white, round stick about fourteen inches long, lying 
by his trencher, that he might defend such meat as he had no 
mind to part with tothem. The windows which were very 
large, served for places to Jay his arrows, cross-bow, stone- 
bows, and other such like accoutrements. The corners of the 
room were full of the best chosen hunting and hawking poles. 
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An oyster table at the lower end, which was of constant use 
twice a day all the year round; for he never failed to eat oys- 
ters before dinner and supper throughout all seasons: the neigh- 
bouring town of Pool supplied him with them. 

“The upper part of the room had two small tables and a desk ; 
on the oue side of which was a chureh bible, and oa the other 
the book of martys. On the tables were hawks’ hoods, bells 
and such like; two or three old green hats with their crowns 
thrust in so as to hold ten or twelve eggs, which were of plea- 
sant kind of poultry he took much care of, and fed himself. 
Tables, dice, cards, and boles were not wanting. In a_ hole 
of the desk were store of tobacco pipes that had been used. 

** On one side of this end of the room was the door of a closet, 
wherein stood the strong beer and the wine, which never came 
thence but in single glasses, that being the rule of the house 
exactly observed: for he never exceeded in drink or permitted 
it. On the other side was the door of an old chapel not used 
for devotion. ‘The pulpit, as the safest place, was never want- 
ing of a cold chine of beef, venison pasty, gammon of bacon, or 
great apple pie with thick crust extremely baked. 

** [lis table cost him not much though it was good to eat at : 
his sports supplied all but beef and mutton, except Fridays, 
when he bad the best salt fish (as well as other fish) he could 
get; and was the day the neighbours of best quality most visited 
him. He never wanted a London pudding, and always sung it 
in with * My part lays therem al’ He drauk a glass or two of 
wine at meals; very often of syrup of gilliflower in his sack, 
and had always a tun-glass, without fect, stood by him holding 
a pint of small beer, which he often stirred with rosemary. 

** He was well natured but soon angry, calling his servants bas- 
tards and cuckoldy knaves; in one of which he often spake 
truth to bis own kuowledge, and sometimes in both, though of 
the same man. He lived to be a hundred; never lost his eye- 
sight, but always wrote and read without spectacles, and got on 
horseback without help. Until past forescore he rode to the 
death of a stag as well as any.” 

This is an entertaming but not a very strange narration : 
saving the difference that less wealth and abundance would 
occasion, the foregoing is a tolerably good account of the life 
and habits of a Cheshire fox-hunting squire in England, even 
down to the middle of the eighteenth century. The influence 
of London on the country must be dated from the fall intro- 
duction of turnpike roads; a system, which though commenc- 
ed in 1663, was hardly in full credit and practice for upwards 
of a century after that period. ‘Turnpikes introduced stage 
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coaches, and stage coaches produced intercourse between the 
metropolis and the interior. Nor was this very extensive till 
Mr. Palmer’s projection of mail stages, which were, at the me, 
when first introduced, what steam vessels are now. 

During this period, the neglect of foreign travel, produced an 
ignorance of foreign languages, and a deficiency of persons 
qialified for foreign missions, as great even as in America 
at present.* Chancellor Clarendon, im 1643, refused the situ- 
ation of Seeretary of State, * oa account of his unskilfulness in 
languages.” Foreign travel did not take place tll the disaffeet- 
ed teries in the time of the Protectorate (chevalicrs as they cal- 
led themselves) applied in crowds for permission to go beyond 
sea, which Cromwell, with a wisdom and maguaninity far 
superior to the monarchisis of that or avy other day sinee, 
granted liberally, without remark and without fear. A ruler, 
who means honestly te do his duty, has no fears to harrass 
him. Such was Cromwell's case, notwithstanding the disgust- 
ing obloquy that the veoal historians of Great-Britain have 
endeavoured to cast on the memory of that great man. The 
only bistories of those times in which the truth ts fearlessly told, 
are those of Mis. Catharine Macaulay, and Mr. Godwin; which 
will be more valued twenty years hence than they are now. 
Much of this propensity to foreign travel, was owing also to the 
oppressive bigotry of the religions tenets, and the harsh intole- 
rant conduct of the puritans, whose influence increased, as the 
tendencies to popery in the Court of Charles I. were remark- 
ed and dreaded by the public. ‘The sombre, gloomy, melan- 
choly shade that these men cast over all social intercourse— 
the burthensome character of their religious observances and 
injunctions—the strange and disgusting medley of solemn ex- 
hortation, and Judicrous imagery in their tedious discourses, 
inconsistent not merely with all good taste, but with all real 
religious feelings, and setting common sense at utter defiance, 
are noticed by this writer in a few specimens from puritan ser- 
mons during that period: but it is strange that on such an occa- 
sion he should forbear to cite one of the wittiest books in the 
English language, the works of Dr. Eachard, and his ‘Grounds 
and Reasons for the Contempt of the Clergy.” Moderate men 
who had reason or inclination for travel, and many who had 
none, went abroad, partly to get rid of political and partly of 


* Of our Ministers at the Court of France, a Court whose language has long been 
the language ot Europe, have we had one even tolerably acquainted with that language 
except Mr. Gallatin? Do any of our Ministers pretend to know German or low 
Dutch or Russian? There is scarcely a weil-bred man in England who cannot 
converse in French, and, tor the most part, fluently. 
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religious intolerance ; for however honest the puritan Clergy, 
and no Clergy were ever honester, it could not be said of them 
that ‘‘their yoke was easy, or their burthen light.” 

The restoration of Charles the II., took place in 1660. 
His favourites and trusted advisers, were profligate, lively, 
witty noblemen, whose talents and acquirements were sure to 
be misemployed, whenever an opportunity occurred of misusing 
them. Such were Buckingham, Rochester, Sedley, and a 
crowd of others. ‘The King himself indulged in every kind of 
misconduct, in every kind of disgraceful frolic and debauchery : 
his numerous mistresses or misses, as the phrase was—Palmer, 
Cleaveland, Portsmouth, Nell Gwynn, Mademoiselle Quero- 
uaille, &c. &c., occupied his time, wasted his supplies, and 
compelled him to become, at last, almost a regular pensioner of 
the French King. ‘The festivities of King Charles’ Court were 
abandoned, gross, and in every way disgraceful for the drunk- 
enness and obscenity that attended them, and would well have 
served to usher in the still grosser debaucheries of the Court 
of the Regent D’Orleans, some years afterwards. Soon (a day 
or two) after the condemnation of Algernon Sydney, even Chief 
Justice Jeffries, and Mr. Justice Withiags, in 1683, attended as 
guests at a wedding, where according to Evelyn, “ they spent 
the afternoon until 11 at night, in drinking healths, taking to- 
bacco, and talking much beneath the gravity of Judges.” An 
habitual excess in drinking became common at all social par- 
ties, and continued so till late in the reign of George LI. 
At present it is no longer a custom. The play-house was too 
indecent for modest women to frequent, unless they had previ- 
ously read the piece to be performed: on the announcement 
and performance of a new play, any woman, assuming a modest 
character, went to the theatre ina mask, that the indecencies 
of the dialogue might be heard without observation of their 
transient effect on her features. ‘The amusements, however, 
of prize-fighting, bear-baiting, and bull-baiting, were full as 
much resorted to as any other ; and as fashionable people might 
be seen at “the Bear-Garden, and at Hockley-in-the-hole,” 
(1 Pepys, 426) as at any of the Theatres ; indeed the new Thea- 
tre was a place for prize-fighters, (see Pepys, June 1, 1662-3.) 
No wonder that this wide extended disregard of social decency, 
continued long afterwards to disgrace the stage by the comedies 
of Farquhar, Vanbrugh, Afra Behn, and Congreve; more witty 
but not quite so gross as some plays of their predecessors 
Beaumont and Fletcher. One of the scenes in the ‘“ Custom 
of the Country” of these celebrated dramatists, furnishes a 
trait of gross and abandoned manners, that the decency of the 
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present day will hardly deem credible, notwithstanding the 
authority. 

During this reign, it must be admitted, that however slowly 
the vices of the Court might travel into the country, they had 
a manifest effect and a very deleterious one, on the purity of 
domestic manners in London; so that the incidents of the well 
known comedy ‘The Provoked Husband, or the Journey to 
London,” were not in the least overcharged. Hence it may 
not be amiss to give a specimen of some of the outrageous 
breaches of decorum on the part of the monarch Charles EL., from 
a penner of memoranda, whom the author of the present work 
might have consulted oftener and used with good effect for his 
purpose, but whom he appears to have neglected. The dull 
diary of Evelyn furnishes a few anecdotes to the purpose, “ rari 
nantes in gurgite vasto,” but the graphic notes of Mr. Pepys, 
afford amusement and information, that are well worth pe- 
rusing. 


** October 14, 1660.—1 went to White-Hall Chapel, where one Dr. 
Crofts made an indifferent sermon, and after it an anthem very ill sung, 
which made the King laugh. Here also I observed how the Duke of 
York and Mrs. Palmer did talk to one another very wantonly through 
the hangings that part the King’s closet, and the closet where the 
ladies sit. 

“© September 16, 1662.—At Somersett House, the Queen in her 
mother’s presence chamber. Here I saw Madame Castlemaine and 
Mr. Crofts, the King’s bastard. 

* December 31.—'The King follows his pleasures, and is seen to all 
the world to do so. His dalliance with my Lady Castlemaine being 
public every day, to his great reproach, and his favouring none at court 
so much as those that are the confidants of his pleasures, such as Sir 
H. Bennet and Sir Ch. Barkely, which may good Ged put it into his 
heart to mend, before he makes himself too much contemned by his 
people for it. 

“ February 4, 1668.—I saw the tragedy of Horace (written by the 
virtuous Mrs. Phillips) acted before their majesties. The excessive 
gallantry of the ladies was infinite, those especially on that * * * * Cas- 
tlemaine esteemed at £40,000 and more, far outshining the Queen. 

“* March 1. 1671.—I thence marched with the King through St. 
James’ Park to the Garden, where I both saw and heard a very fami- 
liar discourse between the King and Mrs. Nellie, (Gwynn) as they 
ealled an impudent comedian, she looking out of her garden on a ter- 
race on the top of the wall, and the King standing on the greene walk 
under it. I was heartily sorry at this scene. Thence the King walked 
to the Duchess of Cleaveland, another lady of pleasure, and curse of 
our nation. 

“October 24, 1684.—I dined at Sir Stephen Fox’s with the Duke 
of Northumberland, newly come from travel. Of all his Majesty’s 
children, of which he had now six dukes, this seemed the most aceom- 
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plished, and worth the owning. What the Dukes of Richmond and 
St. Albans will prove, their youth does not yet discover. 

* May, 1653.—After dinner I went up to Sir Th. Crewe, and sat 
talking with him all the afternoon upon the present unhappy posture of 
things: that the King do mind nothing but pleasure, and hates the very 
sight and thought of business. If ; any of the sober counsellors give’ 
him good advice, and move him in any thing to his good and honour, 
the other part, which are his counsellors of pleasure, take him when he 
is with my lady Castlemaine, and in a humour of delight, and persuade 
him that he ought not to listen to the advice of these old dotards, &c. 

* July 13, 1667.—M y Lord Buckhurst hath got Nell away trom the 
King’s house. (Nell Gwynn.) 

** 1666.— Let us then drink the Duke of York’s health,’ says Ar- 
merer. ‘ Why, let us,’ says the King. ‘Nay,’ says Armerer, ‘ you 
must do it on your knees ;’ so he did, and so did all the company; and 
having done it, they fell a crying for joy, being all maudlin and kissing 
one another, the King the Duke of York, and the Duke of York the 
King, and in such a maudlin pickle as never people were, and so 
passed the day. 

* June 12, 1662-3.—To the Royal Theatre to see the ‘‘ Committee,” 
a merry but indifferent play. Here I saw my Lord Falcoubridge and his 
lady, my Lady Mary Cromweil, who looks as well as I have known 
her, and well clad. “But when the house began to fill, she put on her 
vizard, and so kept it on all the play, which, of late, has become a great 
fashion among the ladies, which hides the whole face. So to the. Ex- 
change to buy “things with my wile; among others, a vizard for herself. 

“ January 3, 1660.—To the The: atre, where was acted “ Beggar's 
Bush,” it being very well done. And here the first time I ever saw 
women come upon the stage. (About this time the prineipal female 
characters were played by a youth, named Edward Kynaston, patron- 
ized by Sir W. Davenant.) Pepys says, he made the loveliest lady he 
ever saw in his life. (Aug. 18, 1660.) 

“October 11, 1604. —Luellin tells ne what an obscene, loose play, 
this ‘* Parson’s Wedding” is, so that it is acted by nothing but women 
at the King’s house. 

October 18, 1666.—This night was acted my Lord Broghill’s tragedy, 
called ‘ Mustapha,’ before the.r majesties at court, at which [ was pre- 
sent, very seldom going to the public theatres, for many reasons now 
as they were abused to an atheistical liberty, (fowle and undecent wo- 
men now, and never till now) permitted to appear and act; who, in- 
flaming severall young noblemen and gallants, became their Misses, 
and to some, their wives. Witness the Earl of Oxford, (whom Nell 
Gwynn lett for the King) Sir Robert Howard, P. Rupert, the Earl of 
Dorset, and another greater person than any of them, who fell into 
their snares, to the reproach of their noble families, and ruine both of 


body and soul.” 


Here is enough to shew the deleterious effect of the court 
vices on the public morals of the metropolis ; to which, at that 
time, this effect was nearly confined, owing to the difliculty and 
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comparative infrequency of intercourse between the town and 
the country, except through members of Parliament. 

Ip addition to this, the French games at cards, Quadrille, 
Ombre, Bassette and Anterloo, (Loo) were introduced among 
fashionable parties, and high play was common. This we find 
from the letters of the Countess of Sunderland to her son-in- 
law, the Marquis of Halifax, from the Memoirs of Grammont, 
and the verses of St. Evremond. Indeed, the introduction of 
cards was a prodigious relief to the ennui of society, where the 
ladies had little or no education, no music, no drawing, no lite- 
rature, no common topic of conversation, but the trifling anec- 
dotes and seandal of the day. But cards have no zest unless 
you play for money, and they inevitably bring on the spirit and 
the custom of gambling. 

In the country, where there was a still greater deficiency of 
education, the visits of relations among each other, the domes- 
tic employments, and the festivities of the numerous holidays, 
gave tolerable relief to the ‘tedium vite” among the females; 
while the men passed their time, for the most part, in superin- 
tending their estates and grounds, in rural sports of every des- 
cription, and in dinner parties among neighbours, always 
savouring of excess both in eating and drinking. A stranger’s 
visit was a treat, and old English hospitality had, for its basis, 
the same inducements that foster the exercise of hospitality in 
our back-country settlements. Such must, of necessity, have 
been the general mode of life of country gentlemen, till the im- 
provement of roads and carriages of convenience annihilated 
three paris out of four of the difficulties of travelling, and of 
the time occupied in a journey to London. Dr. Aikin, in his 
history of Manchester, mentions that persons, then living, could 
remember when a journey to London could only be performed 
on horseback, when tt consuamed a fortnight in performing it, 
and when the hardy traveller, if a prudent man, deemed it 
necessary to make his will before he set out. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the manners and customs of the metropolis, its 
follies and its vices, made but slow progress in the interior of the 
country. ‘These difficulties continued longer than persons, not 
accustomed to trace the facts, would imagine. Even at the 
commencement of the American war, travelling was slow, difli- 
cult and disagreeable, not to say dangerous, in England. High- 
way robberies were not unfrequent, and seldom, indeed, was 
travelling undertaken, as at the present day, from motives of 
mere curiosity or pleasure. Hence also, in great part, the 
characteristic propensity of the English gentlemen to reside on 
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their estates with their families, introducing improvements and 
expending their incomes among their neighbours and tenants, 
instead of collecting round the focus of a court, and adding to 
the crowds of a metropolis. 

The author begins his account of the French Court somewhat 
earlier than Louis XLV. who commenced his reign at five years 
old in 1643. Richelieu, the Cardinal, died in 1642. From thence 
to the majority of Louis XIV., in 1651, the history of France is 
the history of Anne of Austria, his mother, and of the Fronde. 
From 1651 to 1661, when Mazarin died, it is the history of 
Cardinal Mazarin. (Anquetil.) The author remarks that the 
confusion and bustle of the Fronde, introduced great license in 
the manners and morals of the upper classes of society in 
France, and in the conduct of the women and the general tone 
of social life. ‘The war of the Fronde, no doubt, was ill manag- 
ed on both sides, but it did good: it was, in fact, the opposition 
of the country party to the French Court: and if it detracted 
from the admiration before paid to the overstrained politeness, 
and shewy exterior of the old courtier, of whom the debauchee 
Bassompierre is produced as a specimen, it introduced a more 
reasonable and masculine tone of thinking, for a time at least. 

The view taken by the author commences professedly with 
the reign of Louis XIV. Among the memoirs of the times* 
which the author seems to have perused, is a small volume by 
La Porte, a servant of Louis XIV., who gives an anecdote of 
Cardinal Mazarin and the young King placed under his guid- 
ance, (probably too gross for this auther’s notice,) that exhibits 
the profligacy of this protector of youthful morals in a most 
disgusting light; and renders all the excesses ascribed to these 
days, and the vile character of Mazarin himself, quite credible. 
Nearly the whole of this third Chapter, from page 125 to 16] 
is occupied by the politics of the times, and the characters of 
Madame de Longueville, and some other courtiers, that have as 
little to do with the subject matter of the volume, as any other 
history of political characters and courtiers can have. We see 
no traces of their connection with social life, and none of their 
influence over the manners of the great mass of population even 
of the metropolis. The subject of French and English society, 
is taken up, with somewhat more attention to the object in view, 
in the next Chapter, the fourth, which, after all, is little else than 
a history of the intrigues and prostitutions of the females of 
the Court, so as to make the history of Louis XLV. and XV., so 


* They may be found nearly complete in the enumeration, among the authorities 
relied on by M. Anquetil, in his valuable series of Historical Works, not sufficient- 
ly known among us, nor cited by the author under review: 
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far as they are personally concerned, little else than a detail of 
male and female misconduct, so abandoned, aud, at the same 
time, so common, and so much in course, that when that pre-emi- 
nent debauchee, the Regent Duc D’Orleans, confined him- 
self, not long before his death, to one mistress, (his wife still 
alive) this extraordinary case of self-denial was regarded as 
a virtue. * Comme si sa mort eut rompu le charme 
quiretenoit le Duc D’Orleans dans loisivete, on le vit s’oc- 
cuper des affaires, renoncer, si non au libertinage, du moins 
aux eclats les plus scandaleux de la debauche, se borner 
aun seul attachement, espece de mederation que la depra- 
vation des moeurs fait regarder chez quelques Grands, comme 
une vertu.” (M. Anquetil. Louis XLV. sa cour et la Regent. 
tom. 4, p. 308. Ann. 1723.) ‘The influence of women in the 
Court of France, on the character and conduct of the monarchs 
of that country, seems to have began with Louis XIV., and con- 
tinued down to the infatuated monarch Charles X., whom an 
indignant people have so properly deposed. La belle Gabri- 
elle had no influence over the politics of Henry IV., except in 
one instance, when she negotiated a truce with the Duke of 
Mentz. 

It is singular that the gross immoralities of the French 
Court did not degrade the language or manners of the Theatre. 
Corneille, Moliere, Racine, are unexceptionable in this respect : 
indeed the ethics of these great writers, are as commendable, 
as the specimens of dramatic talent, by which they are accom- 
panied and in which they are conveyed, are admirable; while 
the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, Congreve, Vanbrugh and 
others, were of a description that no flashes of wit can atone 
for, and no base compliance with the depraved taste of the pub- 
lic can in any manner excuse. It was by the stage chiefly that 
the infamies of the Court were made to descend among the 
people, and it was thus that the lasciviousness and the revel- 
ries of the fashionable world were held up to the people as 
mere gaieties allowable in the class of society that was, in those 
days, accustomed to indulge in them. ‘Their young admirers 
and imitators in the class below, adopted these sentiments and 
manners, and real honesty and virtue were driven to confine 
themselves among the mercantile citizens, tradesmen and 
shopkeepers, who could not afford to be thus fashionably 
vicious. 

In France, at that period, and long before, a practice took 
place among persons of wealth and rank, that gave rise to, and 
served to excuse, much of the family dissipation and conjugal 
infidelity, both among the males and females, that was then. 
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and even to a late period has been, too common in that country ; 
though fast wearing away since the Revolution of 1789, and 
thence to the accession of the late Bourbon King Charles X. to 
whom, though not so bad as his predecessors, French morals 
are under no great obligation. That practice was, the sedu- 
lous exclusion of young marriageable females from male socie- 
ty, until their parents had made for them a contract of marriage, 
wherein the affections, not of the contracting, but the contract- 
ed parties had nothing to do. Very often, indeed, young fe- 
males were taken from the seclusion of the convent, where they 
were educated, to be married to men of whom they had seen 
little and knew less by any social intercourse previous to the 
marriage contract. Under these circumstances, it is no wonder 
that marriage was considered by the female as a sacrifice of 
her person to family convenience, and as the meaus of enjoy- 
ing liberty, of which till then she had been deprived ; and, in the 
conduct of her acquaintance, she found nothing to check her 
persuasions, that her husband had no claim upon her but what 
the law of the land and an unnatural and tyrannical custom 
had conferred on him. When a woman found herself thus 
urged into a connexion never desirable, often hateful—sold in 
fact, to satisfy motives of family pride and aggrandisement— 
where is the reasonable or natural tie that should bind her to a 
husband so forced upon her affections, or create fondness 
founded on esteem, in him, to whom her real character was ut- 
terly unknown? Among the bourgeoisie and the lower classes, 
where wealth did not interfere with freedom of choice, exam- 
ples of conjugal fidelity and devotedness are and always were 
as common as in England; the wife was the faithful, frugal, 
careful helpmate ofthe husband of her choice. At this day, 
conjugal fidelity in every class in France, the court excepted, 
is as common as in England, and the breach of it as disgrace- 
ful: nor can the national morality of the two countries in any 
respect be compared, so as to exhibit the slightest inferiority of 
the French tothe English, or to any other nation upon earth : 
and now that the last of the infatuated dynasty of legitimate 
Bourbons has quitted France, we hope and trust fore er, the 
morality of the higher classes of the metropolis will be improv- 
ed, so far as courts and courtiers can be. Indeed, these 
classes in England, have nothiug to boast of in this respect. 
Such being the very natural and obvious excuses for the irre- 
gularities of married life among the titled and wealthy portion 
of the French metropolis, these irregularities may not, perhaps, 
be forgiven absolutely, but they may be lamented as the results 
of family tyranny in the customs of society. But what excuse 
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is there, for similar aberrations from the duties and decencies 
of married life so common in England? Or can it be pretend- 
ed that the public conduct of Louis XIV. was half as disgrace- 
ful or disgusting as the royal revelries, and utter contempt for 
public opinion and decorum of George IV.’ A man, to whom 
in this respect, none can be compared but the Regent Duc 
D'Orleans at the commencement of the 18th century. One 
striking diiference there is between the Misses (Evelyn’s 
denomination) of rovalty in France and England, that we 
cannot accuse the latter of the bold and masculine inter- 
meddling in politics, that caused so much injury and dis- 
grace to the French nation, except, perhaps, in the instance 
of Lady Castlemaine in Charles IL.’s ime. Female politicians 
have been the curse of France, from Madame Maintenon to 
the present Duchess of Angouléme. In every country in the 
world, the middle classes, those who are compelled to employ 
their heads or their hands in some known and respectable em- 
ployment to earn subsistence, are noted for conjugal attach- 
ment and fidelity, and in cousequence for conjugal felicity with 
its accompaniments—content and solid happiness. We are not 
disposed to deny the public utility of a wealthy class of citizens ; 
far otherwise: but the enormous incomes of Great-Britain and 
some other countries, far exceed the demands of public expe- 
diency: they are liable to too many abuses and misapplications ; 
they furnish far more examples of conduct to be shunned than 
to be imitated ; nor are they productive, generally, of happiness 
to the proprietors ; hence they afford arguments of much weight 
against the hereditary accumulation of wealth in families, and 
in favour of the abolition of primogeniture; a very partial, not 
to say unjust provision of European arrangement, and which 
seems to have no other intent or meaning, or merit than this 
accumulation. 

The author, in his fourth chapter, afier giving a very meagre 
account of the sports and pastimes of the English at Christ- 
inas, Easter, May-day and Whitsuntide—their visitings, their 
feastings, their morrice dancers, their mummers, their half- 
dramatic domestic festivities, the ceremonies of Christmas-day, 
New Year’s-day, May-day, Shrove Tuesday, Ash Wednesday, 
forming so many eras in the dull annals of country life—al- 
most all of them omitted, and none of them dwelt on in this 
very dull and imperfect section—proceeds to a disquisition on 
the comparative merits of the English dramatists and the 
French; in which, a due portion of British panegyric is, of 
course, bestowed on Shakspeare. We acknowledge the va- 
riety of Shakspeare’s characters, the truth and felicity of their 
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delineation, and the many poetic beauties interspersed through 
his plays: circumstances, in which he is undoubtedly superior 
to the French tragedians, and even to Muliere. But the coarse- 
ness of his dialogue, the vulgarity, the obscenity in which he 
indulges, the savage character of his plots, and the many ab- 
surdities throughout his plays that cannot but disgust readers 
of proper feeling and good taste, require excuses which the 
regularity of the plot, the beautiful declamation, and the severe 
morality of the French stage do not need. To enjoy Shaks- 
peare’s plays fully, a strong determination to pardon vulgarity 
and absurdity is absolutely necessary. But what are his plays 
to those of Beaumont and Fletcher, and the dramatic wits of 
Charles and King William’s days? At length, and in spite of 
incessant panegyric, public opinion has settled down, even in 
England, in permanent disfavour of vicious and licentious re- 
presentations, however enlivened by talent in the plot or the 
characters, or wit in the dialogue. We are much inclined to 
doubt the moral influence of theatrical representations any 
where, especially considering the adventitious but inevitable 
concomitants of these amusements, but no man, conversant with 
the French and the English stage, can hesitate for a moment 
in giving the moral preference, and the superior praise of good 
taste to the dramatists most in vogue among.the French peo- 
ple; such as Corneille, Moliere, Racine and Voltaire. Another 
circuinstance must have greatly contributed to the superior de- 
cency and good taste of the stage in France over that of Eng- 
land, that the court and the best educated classes of the French 
people took the theatre under their protection. In the time of 
Charles Il. the play-houses were mostly in the outskirts of 
London, and in the immediate vicinity of the worst part of the 
population of that city; and partook, no doubt, of the manners 
of those who were most inclined and expected to frequent them. 
This remark our author also makes, and its correctness, we 
apprehend, will be conceded. 
We agree fully with him in the conclusion to this chapter. 


‘“* Could comedy ever be supposed faithfully to hold the mirror up to 
nature, we might blush at belonging to the nature which her English 
mirror reflected in the works of the ‘mob of gentlemen who wrote with 
ease,’ immediately after the Restoration. They outrage decency as 
well as morality, both in the dialogue and in the conduct of their pieces, 
and describe manners which could never have existed, except in the 
purlieus of their own theatre. But comedy, we know, can only be im- 

licitly trusted as a recorder of the excesses of a metropolis, and of the 
fashionable follies and peculiarities of its inhabitants. And, certainly, 
the highly coloured and coarse sketches which she gave of London at 
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this period, bear no favourable comparison with similar representations 
in France. 

“Already had the incomparable Moliere enthroned the comic muse 
on the French theatre.’ His satire was directed against the follies, not 
of a metropolis, but of human nature: his portraits exhibited whole 
classes of individuals, and he seized the ridiculous features of the age, 
as well as those of his own particular country. His wit, his wisdom, 
and his gaiety, were the produce of France, but became the property of 
all Europe. It is a property which has since been so borrowed from 
and pillaged, that when we now sce the frequently stolen goods in the 
hands of their original owners, they have lost the charm of surprise 
and the merit of novelty. But as long as misers and misanthropes, 
false saints, and affected women, silly husbands, and ignorant phy- 
sicians exist in the world, so long will Moliere remain their unrivalled 


painter, historian and satirist.” 


Carriages, very heavy and very clumsy, like my Lord 
Mayor’s coach of London, holding eight persons or more, 
were common in Paris towards the close of the reign of 
Louis XIV.; about the middle of that reign, paying visits on 
mules began to cease. Still, the state of the roads in the 
interior forbad the use of carriages; and even mule travel- 
ling, in the early part of this reign, was frequently delayed on 
account of the badness of the roads, as happened, according to 
La Porte, to Anne of Austria, in 1635, between Pitteaux and 
Paris. Until 1662, the streets of Paris were so dark and dan- 
gerous, that the mouopoly of flambeau-bearers and lantern- 
carriers was established for the security of night visiting in 
Paris. A flambeau, for a quarter of an hour, cost about three 
sous, (not quite three cents) for a foot passenger, and five sous 
for a carriage. This was afterwards superseded by lamps sus- 
pended in the middle of the streets, giving just light enough to 
make darkness visible. It was not till the establishment of gas 
lights that even London could be called well lighted. Municipal 
police is yet very imperfect in Europe, and in its very childhood 
in America. We are not yet aware, that of all safeguards against 
nocturnal violence and depredation, none is comparable toLIGHT: 
a gas-light in the street is fully equal to a watchman in vigi- 
lance, and the honesty of a gas-lamp ts far more to be depended 
on. No housebreaker can live or find employment in a well- 
lighted town. Adopting this improvement, add to it a police 
court, not merely of summary jurisdiction, but of summary jus- 
tice, for the benefit of travellers, without compelling a man who 
is in haste to another place on business, to go through the 
tedious and detestable forms of our Common Law before he 
can obtain redress for an injury, and something like satisfaction 
and security will be felt by the public. At present, a man may 
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have his leg broken in a stage coach by a race between two 
drunken drivers, or half a dozen men and as many women may 
be scalded to death from similar wantonness or carelessness in a 
steam-boat, and nobody thinks it worth while to prosecute ; for 
the suit at law may Le protracted for a couple of years, at least. 
We really wish that, in all senses of the word, the Americans 
were, what the Congress once voted them to be, “‘the most en- 
lightened nation upon earth.” 

At the death of Louis XIV. carriages had so much increased 
in number, that Paris had three hundred hackney coaches, 
carosses de remise. Bassompierre brought the first carriage 
with. glass windows to Paris, from Venice. Carriages, indeed, 
became necessary, owing to the change of dress among 
the males and females of fashion. Young men no longer 
rode on horseback merely as a means of conveyance: their 
riding was confined to the menage, (the riding school) to hunt- 
ing, and to their cavalry exercises. Boots and cloaks were 
confined to the parade. A well-dressed man wore a large wig, 
laced ruffles and frills, large sleeves to his coat, and large 
flaps to his waistcoat, breeches. (haut de chausses ) that scarcely 
reached the knee, with silk stockings rolled over the knee, 
and gartered below the knee, or fastened by les canons, The 
shoes were graced with ribbons. Moliere, in his. “* Ecole des 
Maris,” and in his “ Precieuses ridicules,” laughs at this ultra 
dandyism. Sganarelle asks Ariste— 

** Ne voudriez-vous point, dis je, sur ces matieres, 
De vos jeunes muguets m/’inspirer les manieres, 
M’obliger a porter de ces petits chapeaux 

Qui laissent éventer leur débiles cerveaux, 

Ei de ces blonds cheveux, de qui la vaste enflure 
Des visages humains offusque la figure ? 

De ces petits pourpoints sous les bras se perdants, 
De ces grands colets jusq’au nombril pendants ? 

De ces manches qu’ a table on voit tater les sauces, 
Et de ces cotillons appelles haut-de-chausses ? 

De ces souliers mignons de rubans revétus, 

Qui vous font ressembler a des pigeons pattus ? 

Et de ces grands canons, ol, comme en des entraves 
On met tous les matins ses deux jambes esclaves, 

Et par qui nous voyons ces messieurs les galants 
Marcher écarquillés ainsi que des volauts ?” 


This will serve for a description of the fashionable dress in 
England, through the reign of Queen Anne, and indeed much 
longer, we think we may say throughout the reign of George 
II. ; as may be seen in the prints of those days from Hayman, 
Gravelot, &c. frontispieces to the works of the authors of the 
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time. The periwig continued till the time of Richardson, who, 
in one of his novels, makes the fine gentleman of the plot com- 
plain that a lady, in boxing his ears for some liberties he had 
taken, struck off his periwig. La Bruyere, who wrote in 1687, 
says of his times, comparing them with the past, ‘ Le courtisan 
avoit ses cheveux, etoit en chausses et en pourpoint, portoit de 
large canons, et il etoit libertin. Cela ne sied plus. II porte 
perruque, habit serré, le bas uni, et il est devot.”.. La Bru- 
yere, V. ii. p. 225. This is according to the observation of Fre- 
derick tlie Great, of Prussia, in his ‘* Epitre au Comte Hoditz.” 


Le Roi devint devot et ardent a la prierre, 
Le lache Courtisan marmotta son breviaire ! 


Upon the same principle in England, all the nobility, the mem- 
bers of Parliament, and the fashionable world generally, as- 
sume, as indispensable, the costume of episcopal orthodoxy. 

The periwig at length gave way to the bag-wig, and rib- 
bands in the shoes to buckles. The writer of this article can 
remember the petit chapeau under the denomination of the Ni- 
vernois hat (from the Due de Nivernois, Ambassador to the 
Court of Great-Britain,) which, with the approbation of his most 
gracious majesty George ILL. was banished, in favour of the 
large German military three-cornered Kevenhuller. The cha- 
peau-bras held its place in France till the year 1793, not mere- 
ly on visits of ceremony, but in the streets. The writer remem- 
bers meeting Generai Dumourier in the streets of Paris, in 
1792, with a toupee and two curls over each ear, and his cha- 
peau-bras under his arm. Buckles were in full fashion both in 
France and England, till after the French revolution. The 
citizen Roland first brought back the shoe-tie. 


Roland the just, with ribbons in his shoes.” —Jatthias. 


The coxcombry of dress of tie old regime, became com- 
pletely banished with the success of the French revolution, and 
though Bonaparte revived it at his court to a certain degree, 
the reform both in France and England has been permanent 
and rational. The only nobleman who persisted in wearing 
his own hair undressed, during George III.’s time, was the Earl 
of Surry, afterwards Duke of Norfolk. He was a handsome, 
portly, very affable man, of whig politics, with a fine head of 
hair, of a jet black colour. Ata caucus of the whig party, just 
before the opening of a session, it was talked over, who should 
be nominated to reply to the ministerial mover of the usual ad- 
dress of the house on his majesty’s speech; after some consi- 
VOL. VI.—NO. 12. 
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deration, Charles Fox started up, and exclaimed, in the lan- 
guage of Shakspeare’s King Richard, 


** Saddle black Surry for the field to-morrow!” 


Of the dress of the men of fashion, our author says something ; 
to which we have added something more; and it is still worth 
while to add that in Paris, not only was the outré dress of the 
men, such as we have described, but boys, of ten and twelve 
years of age, were very often dressed out in bag wigs and swords, 
a stiff standing-out coat, embroidered and laced waistcoast, &c. 
so as to bring the fashion to the utmost grade of ridicule, that 
a total absence of good taste and convenience could exhibit. 
This never took place in England. 

Of the dress of the women, we find scarcely any thing in the 
book before us, but it characterizes the times; and, therefore, 
we shall add largely from our own researches on this part of 
the subject. The pernicious custom of wearing stays continu- 
ed from the time of Louis XIV., in France and in England, as 
we find, not only from the portraits and prints of the times, but 
from Prior’s description of a beautiful person, where the cir- 
cumstance of beauty must have been the gift, not of nature, but 
the stay-maker :— 


“That air and harmony of shape express 
Fine by degrees and beautifully less.” 


What with the stays, and what with the hoop, Pope had reason 
for his exclamation, 


** And if the Maid says yes, the Dress says no.” 


Stays and hoops continued in fashion in England, as well as in 
France, till about the year 1780. Even in America, hoops 
were considered as a fashionable part of dress in General Wash- 
ington’s presidency, the lady of General Knox, his Secretary 
at war, wearing them at her parties. 

The following description of a lady’s head dress in France, 
which we have copied from the Tableau de Paris, edition of 
1753, tom. iv. p. 191, allowing for very slight caricature, is in 
accordance with our own recollections of London, about 1780 
and 1785. 


“‘ Vous voyez la téte de cette belle femme, si remarquable par l’édi- 
fice de sa coiffure, et ses longs cheveux flottans; vous en admirez la 
couleur, la forme, le contour, et l’élégance—eh bien! ils ne lui appar- 
tiennent pas. Ils sont empruntés a des tétes de morts; et ce, qui la 
decore 4 vos yeux, est la dépouille de sujets qui furent peut-étre infec- 
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tés de maladies affreuses, et dont les noms seuls offenseroient sa deli 
catesse, si on osoit les prononcer en sa présence.* 

“ Cependant elle s’enorgueillit de ses cheveux étrangers. Elle 
s’expose a heriter des principes nuisibles qu’ils peuvent réceler encore. 
En effet, on se servait de colliers et de bracelets de cheveux tressés : 
Vexpérience a decidé qu’il falloit y renoncer, & cause des dartres qu’ils 
produisoient. 

Mais les femmes aiment mieux supporter des démangeaisons incom- 
modes, que de renoncer a leur coiffure. Elles calment la vivacite de 
ces demangeaisons, en faisant usage du grattoir. Le sang se porte 
avec impetuosité ala téte; les yeux deviennent rouges et animes; qu’ 
importe! on tale l’édifice dont on est idolatre. 

* Independamment des faux cheveux, il entre dans cette coiffure un 
coussin enorme, gonflé de crins; une forét d’epingles lougues de sept a 
huit pouees; et dont les pointes aigués reposent sur la peau. Une 
quantité de poudre et de prommade, qui admettent dans leur composi- 
tion des aromates, et qui contractent bientét de VPacrete, irritent les 
nerfs. La transpiration sensible de la téte est arretee et elle ne sauroit 
Pétre dans cette partie du corps, sans le plus grand danger. 

** Si un fardeau venoit atomber sur cette beile téte, elle risqueros 
d’étre criblée et percce par tous ces dards d’acier dont elle est herissée. 

* Pendant le sommeil, on comprime encore, et la fausse chevelure, 
et les épingles, et ces substances étrangeres et colorantes, a l’aide d’un 
triple bandeau. La téte ainsi empaquetée, acquiert un triple volume, 
et s’enflamme sur l’oreiller. 

“ Les maux d’yeux, la maladie pédiculaire, Vinflammation du cuir 
chevelu, naissent de cette complaisance outrée pour une coiffure bizarre. 
On ne la quitte point pendant les heures du repos; et le coussinet, base 
essentielle de P’édifice, n’est quelquefois changé que lorsque la toile est 
détruite, (l’oserai-je dire!) par la crasse infecte qui s¢journe sous ce 
brillant diadéme.” 

‘“‘ La plupart des femmes ne se donnent pas le tems d’enlever tout le 
superflu de la téte, parceque les heures du plaisir sont précieuses, et que 
la journée entiére est consacrée a Ja table, au jeu, et a la danse. On 
ne peut plus se coucher qu’ a deux ou trois heures aprés minuit, et il 
faut recommencer le lendemain la méme vie. 

** La santé se dérange; on abrege ses jours; on perd le peu de che- 
yeux qu’ on avyoit; on est afflige de fluxions, de douleurs de dents, de 


* After the battle of Waterloo, the ground was searched over, chiefly by women, 
torob and strip indiscriminately where they dared, the wounded and the dead, 
Then caine the missionaries of the dentists to draw the teeth of the dead, whose 
mouths offered the temptation. These were accompanied by the emissaries of 
the hair merchants, and manufacturers of false wigs, curls, &c. forthe ladies. Last 
ot all, when the weather had consumed the flesh, the bones were collected for the 
use of skeleton manufacturers, but chiefly to be ground into powder as a top-dress- 
ing for crops, and sold to the English farmers. About six months after the battle at 
Waterloo, ground bones sold at Hull, in Yorkshire, at 2.104 sterling per bushel. 
In fact, as bones yield, upon the average, one-third of putrefactive animal mattey 
they are among the best and cheapest of manures. In Paris, about one-fourth of 
the soup consumed as food, is made by digesting the bones of animals in dilute 
muriatie acid, washing away the dissolved phosphat of lime with cold water, and 
dissolving and concentrating the gelatin. 
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maux d’oreilles, d’érisipelas; tandis que la villageoise, la paysanne, 
qui se tient la téte propre et nette, qui ne se sert que de linge blanc et 
bien lessivé, qui use d’une pommade sans aromates et d’une poudre sans 
odeur, ne ressent aucune de ces incommodit’s, conserve ses cheveux 
jusque dans sa viellesse, et les tale aux yeux de ses arriere-petits-enfans, 
lorsque l’age les a blanchis, pour les rendre plus venérables, encore. 
Au reste, l’art du perruquier dans l'emploi de ces cheveux artificiels, 
est parvenu au plus haut degré de perfection, et la perruque ou le tour, 
imite aujourd’hui le naturel a s’y méprendre de pres comme de loin.” 


This was a picture of the ornaments of “the Corinthian 
capital” of polished society in 1783. But the height of the 
head dress had undergone some revolutions, as appears from 
the following curious anecdote, which we have extracted from 
the ‘*Memoires de Maurepas,” tom. iii. p. 277. Histoire des 
coiffures des femmes de Paris, et de leur costume depuis la mort 
du feu row Louis XIV. 


‘* Les Francois se sont toujours habillés avec plus ce grace qu’ aucun 
peuple de PEurope. 

‘fl se fait meme un grand débit de nos modes dans toute |’Europe, 
au Nord, et au Midi. 

“ A la fin sur-tout de Louis XIV. les coiffures des hommes étoient 
Wun volume énorme ; il falloit deux ou trois heures pour etre passable- 
ment co:ffe et frise : les femmes avoient imité notre sexe, et il y a a 
ce sujet de fort plaisantes anecdotes; en voici une. 

* Deux dames Angloises ayant porté en France en 1714, leurs petites 
coiffures et des paniers, il leur arriva des aventures facheuses chez le 
roi a Versailles ; elles s’étoient présentees pour voir souper Louis XIV, 
et ceux qui étaient au souper, étonnés de voir la petitesse de leurs coif- 
fures, qui étoient sans rapport avee celles des dames de France, qui ne 
Jes connoissant pas pour ctranger.s, firent un bruit qui fit demander au 
roi avce Emotion, Quelle est la cause du bruit que j’entends ?” 

“On lui repondoit que c’étoit deux dames coiffces extraordinaire- 
ment, et qui se présentoient pour avoir ’honneur de voir souper sa 
majesté. 

* Le Roi les fit approcher, et dit qui si les Frangoises étoient toutes 
raisonnables, elles ne se coifferoient pas autrement. 

“Toute la nuit, les dames de la cour qui €toient présentes a cette ré- 
ponse du roi, firent travailler a de nouvelles coiffures; elles retranchoient 
trois étages de cornettes; en sorte qu’sl ne fut question que de la suppres- 
sion des deux plus hauts etages avec tous les fils d’archal qui les soute- 
noient, et on réduisit la coiffure au premier étage que l’on abaissa en- 
core de moitié. 

** Le lendemain les dames de la cour a petites coiffures furent a la 
messe du roi avec un serieux qu’ elles avoient bien de la peine a garder ; 
car elles étoient 4 coté des femmes a hautes coiffures qui ne pouvoient 
tenir le rire en voyant ces mesquines coiffures. A la sortie de l’église 
le roi leur fit un grand compliment; ce qui fit abattre toutes les coif- 
fures le lendemain a tout Je monde. 
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* Le surlendemain les deux Angioises au milieu méme de Vallée des 
Thuilleries se promeneréut en public; les volumes de leurs panniers 
u’on ne Connoissait pas, consistoit en cerceaux de baleine, sur lesquels 
étoient étaleés leurs jupes: ce qui étonna si fort les spectateurs, et leur 
donna un tel empressement de les voir, qu’ elles furent presque étouffees ; 
un des banes adossés aux palisades les sauva avec le secours d’un 
officier des mousquetaires qui écarta la multitude; sur cet example, peu 
a peu les femmes Francoises firent des panniers toujours plus grands. 
Ils ont servi a cacher les grossesses du temps de la régence, et en 1733 
les panniers avoient au moins trois aunes de tour; ce qui comportoit 
dix aunes d’étoffe de soie pour faire une jupe, qui suffisoient jadis pour 
habiller une femme en entier. Les libertines trouvoient cette amplure 
fort commode.” 


This extravagant height of the female head dress, with all 
, its filthy concomitants, and the hoop also, continued till about 
1785 or 1786. The first circumstance that gave a check, in Lon- 
don, to the head-dress among the middle classes, and the class 


immediately above them, was the effect produced by a car- Rep ek 
ricature print about the year 17°5, depicting the return of a ‘ee 
farmer’s daughter to his humble dwelling in the country, after oe oe 
a year’s sojourning in London. The frippery that made up the a ieee | 
dress of the girl, and the height of her head-dress in particular, 4 feos a 
was somewhat caricatured. The door of the cottage is drawn Sea ‘ 

too low to admit her; her father, mother and brothers meet Rett | 4 

: her, and hold up their hands in strong surprise, while the aston- Bee i a 

ished farmer exclaims, “ Merey ou us! whoy, is this our Mell ?” 
The print sold prodigiously ; and the ridicule of the delineation Ro) Pe 
produced, undoubtedly, a good effect. The designers of satiri- py . 
cal prints had no small effect upon public opinion at that day. ; yah! ee 
: We remember twenty thousand copies of “ Carlo Khan’s tri- Akt 
a umphal entry into Leadenball-street,” being sold. It was struck ae 


off on occasion of the India Bill introduced by Charles Fox’s 2: 
whig party. Charles Fox, whose likeness could never be mis- cS 
taken, is parading through the city, mounted on an elephant, 
and proceeding toward the India House. It took with the mul- 
titude ; and impression after impression was struck off and dis- m | 
tributed at the expense of his opponents, the Pittites, and cer- ih Pg at 
tainly rendered the plan of the blue and buff party extremely un- % Ag 
popular. But it wasthe French revolution that ultimately brought | 
fashion within reasonable bounds ; and however we may com- 
plain of bushel-bonnets and bishop’s sleeves among our modern 
belles, they are not, at this day, chargeable with one-third of the 
follies of their grandmothers, either as to number or excess. 
Among the many absurdities in dress, that the good sense of 
the modern times has dispensed with, is the custom (peculiarly 
French) of daubing rouge on the centre of the cheek. Rouge 
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made, not from carmine or cochineal, but from the pink colour- 
ing matter of the Carthamus tinctoria, or bastard saffron, was not 
deleterious ; but the fard, or white paint, made from oxyd of 
hismuth, banished itself, by its bad qualities. 

The summary of the French character about this time, is 
thus given by the author of the ‘‘ Memoires de Maurepas” 2nd 
edit. 1792, tom. ii. p. 291. 


** Il resulte de notre collection des faits historiques, d’anecdotes, de 
vers, de satyres et pasquinades, que le peuple Frangais est le plus leger, 
et le plus aimable de tous les peuples. 

** Qu’il fut dans tous les tems ce que l’autorité a voulu qu’il fut. 

** Grand et porté aux actions d’eclat sous Louis XIV. qui donna sa 
earactere personel a toute sa nation. 

** Libertin et crapuleux sous le regence immorale de Philippe d’Or- 
leans, qui a perdu, pour jamais peutétre, les mceurs de la nation en sub- 
stituant le ton de la facilité au ton de reserve de Louis XIV.” (Per- 
haps the most abominable picture of dissolute manners any where to 
be found, is in the 1st vol. of “ La Vie privée du Marechal de Richelieu,” 
(Paris, 1791) in the 5th Chapter, entitled “ Apercu de l’interieur de la 
cour du Regent.’’) 

** Devot, hypocrite, quereleur, et theologien sous le Cardinal de Fleu- 
ry, qui suscita des querelles de pretres dans l’interieur de l’etat, et laissa 
se fortifier une heresie presque inintelligible, et pour laquelle il faudroit 
dix ans d’etudes theologiques pour la comprendre; apres quoi le resul- 
tat seroit Vinintelligibilité a ces que disent les gens habiles: ainsi les 
Jesuites avoient beau champ. 

Le peuple Frangais est donc d’un naturel aisé, aimant ceux qui ont 
lautorité, se devouant aveuglement a elle; et au point que quelques 
pasquinades comme le romain moderne, et quelques vers satyriques, 
sont un vengeance suffisante de tout ce que les erreurs ou les vices des 
ministres lui font souffrir. Le ministre que voudra la gloire du Roi, et 
par consequent, de l’etat, employera habilement ce bon caractere.” 


This second edition is dated 1792, when the editor might well 
have reflected on the then justice of the last paragraph. Re- 
cent events have shewn that the French have a will of their 
own, and know how to maintain it. 

‘In female dress (says our author, p. 327,) in furniture, in 
every species of ornament, amenable to the laws of taste, 
nothing could be further removed from those forms, which we 
have since found we can neither rival nor improve, (we pre- 
sume he means the Grecian.) The enormous wigs of the 
men, their stiffened coats, short breeches, rolled stockings, 
were infinitely less consonant with grace, and deformed the 
human figure much more than the cloak, ruff, close doublet, 
and trunk hose of the preceding age. ‘The long peaked stays, 
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small hoops, stiff silk gowns, and boot sleeves of the women 
were so ungraceful, that Jervis, and Kneller changed them 
entirely into that indescribable robe in which they are, in all 
their portraits, enveloped more or less; and which nothing but 
the art of the brush could suspend for a minute on the human 
body.” 

We must refer to our author (p. 278,) and to the Memoirs of 
Pepys, for the dog fights, bull-baitings, bear-baitings, and prize 
fightings, which Mrs. Pepys went to with her husband, (and met 
there several other ladies,) at the Bear-Garden and Hockley-in- 
the-hole, in Clerkenwell: as well as the eternal card parties 
of London, now and then enlivened by jaunts to Bath and 
Tunbridge-wells, where the men retired to play at bowls and 
ninepins, and smoke tobacco, and the ladies to drink tea. This 
beverage, with coffee and chocolate, were common both in Pa- 
ris and London, about 1680, and perhaps somewhat sooner. 

The Churches were welland regularly frequented in England, 
not only from devotional motives, and the regularity so much 
regarded and practised by heads of families, but also for the 
innocent reasons of meeting acquaintance collected there among 
the elderly and the middle aged, and for courtship and appoint- 
ments among the young. 

So things continued with no great variation in both countries 
for a century. The badness of the roads, and consequent dif- 
ficulty of mutual communication, prevented any thing like an 
amalgamation of feeling and manners between the interior of 
the two nations, and the metropolis of each. Shades of vari- 
ance would, of course, take place, but nothing to alter the gene- 
ral character. For the same reason, (difficulty of travelling) 
few persons visited foreign countries, and, of course, few oppor- 
tunities presented themselves of correcting national opinions 
and practices, by a salutary comparison of them at home and 
abroad. The English, we believe, were at all times greater 
travellers than the people of any other nation, owing to the 
temptations and facilities afforded by extended commerce. 
But the propensity to visit foreign countries, has grown, among 
our transatlantic ancestors, almost into a mania, since the peace 
of Amiens, when all the world, in 1802, flocked to Paris, which 
had been shut for so many years by the wars of the Revolu- 
tion. So much, at this day, and for these twenty years past has 
travelling been a rage among the English, that Europe is over- 
whelmed with the mob of assumed gentility from that Island; 
nor would it be, in any degree, a matter of surprise to find a lea- 
ther seller’s spouse, from Fish-street-hill, perched on the top of 
the Pyramid of Cheops, or sipping her breakfast-beverage on 
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the great wall of China. A friend of ours, whose labours have 
occupied some pages in the Southern Review, wrote in his last 
letter, “ if Lam not a punctual correspondent this summer, pray 
impute it to absence from home; for | propose taking a stroll 
into Syria for about a twelvemonth.” 

But with all this propensity to travelling—this domiphobia of 
the English, male and female, there is still ignorance enough 
among the Badands, the Cockneys of London, to make the fol- 
lowing anecdote by no means out of keeping. 


** James (says a worthy common councilman of the ward of Faring- 
don-without, to his nephew, some twenty years ago,) you are going to 
settle in New-York, which is very much, I hear, of an English town ; 
and I have written to some of my correspondeuts there to shew you Civi- 
lities. 1 have one little commission I wish you to attend to, when you 
are somewhat settled and at leisure which is to deliver this letter. A 
person in Canada has owed me money now past due for some time, 
and I have drawn upon him in your favour, so that I wish that on some 
Saturday afternoon, when you are at leisure, you would take your horse 
and ride over to him, and write me what passes.” 


The ignorance of foreign parts shewn by the French of the 
lower and middling classes, is wittily ridiculed in the follow- 
ing passage from the Tableau de Paris: but the satire would 
have well applied to five hundred of the retainers of the French 
Court, at the time, as well as to the Badands of the metro- 
polis: 


“Pour se moquer 4 la fois de ignorance, et de l’indolence de certains 
Parisiens qui n’ont jamais sorti de chez eux, que pour aller en nourrice, 
et pour en revenir, qui n’osent se hasarder a quitter les vues coutu- 
mieres du Pont Neuf, et de la Samaritaine, et qui prennent pour des 
endroits fort éloignés, les pays les plus voisins, un auteur a fait, il y a 
vingt ans, une petite brochure intituleé ; ‘ Le voyage de Paris, a St. 
Cloud par mer, et le retour de St. Cloud a Paris par terre.’ J’en don- 
nerai ici un petit extrait. 

** Le Parisien qui entreprend ce long voyage, prend t toute sa garde- 
robe, se munit de provisions, fait ses adieux a ses amis et parens. Aprés 
avoir offert sa priére 4 tous les saints, et s’ étre recommandé spéciale- 
ment a son ange gardien, il prend la galiote ; c’est pour lui un vaisseau 
de haut-bord. Etourdi de la rapidite du bateau, il s’informe s’il ne 
rencontrera pas bientét, la ‘Compagnie des Indes ;’ il estime que 
les échelles des blanchisseuses de Chaillot, sont les échelles du Le- 
vant: il se regarde comme €éloigné de sa patrie, songe a la rue Trousse- 
vache, et verse des larmes. 

“** 1.4 contemplant les vastes mers, il s’étonne que la morue soit si 
chere a Paris; il cherche des yeux le Cap de Bonne-Esperance, et 
quand il appergoit la fumée ondoyante, et rouge, de la verrerie de Séve, 
il s’écrit y voila le Mont Vesuvius, dont on m’a parlé. 
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“ ‘Arrive a St. Cloud, ilentend la messe en actions de graces, écrit 
a sa chere mere toutes ses craintes, et ses désastres ; notamment, que 
s’etant assis sur un amas de cord: iges, nouvellement goudronnees, sa 
belle culotte de velours s’y est comme incorporée, et qu’il n’a pu se re- 
lever qu’ aprés en avoir abandonné des fragmens considerables. I 
congoit a St. Cloud idee sublime de l’étendue de la terre, et il entrevoit 
que la nature vivaute, et animée, peut s’etendre au-dela des barrieres de 
Paris. 

“* Le retour, par terre, est sur le méme ton. Le Parisien stup¢fait 
et ravi, apprend que le hareng et la morue ne se péchent pomt dans 
la riviere de Seine: il croyait que le bois de Boulogne etoit Pancienne 
forét, ot habitaient les Druides ; il est detrompé. ‘Th avait pris le Mont 
Valerien, pour le véritable Calvaire, of Jésus Christ avait repandu son 
sang precieux ; on le désabuse ; il juge savamment qu’il est encore 
parmi des catholiques, puisqu’il appercoit des clochers, et que sa foi 
n’est conséquemment pas en danger. Ll voit passer un cerf et un faon, 
et voila le premier pas qu'il fart dans histoire naturelle. On lui an- 
nonce Madrid: la capitale d’Espagne? repond-il vivement! On lui 
dit que ce u ‘est pas la le chateau ou Francois premier fut prisonnier : 
il s’etonne du rapport, et cette singularite exerce tout son intelligence. 

“Hl est toujours bon patriote, et renie point sa patrie ; car il annonce 
a tous ceux qu’il rencontre, qu'il est ne natif de Paris, que sa mere 
vend des etofles de soie a la Barbe-d’or, et qu'il a pour cousin un no- 
taire. 

‘Tl rentre dans sa famille: on le recoit avec des acclamations ; 
ses tantes qui depuis vingt ans n’ont ete aux Thuilleries, admirent son 
courage, et le regardent comme le plus hardi, et le plus intrepide voya- 
geur. *__ Tableau de Paris, ed. d’ Amsterdam, 1783. Vol. i. e. 26, 
p. 69. 


The French may well say, ‘‘ nous avons changé tout cela.” 
There is no place upon earth where education may now be had 
so full, so readily, and upon every branch of human knowledge 
so complete, or ata pecuniary cost so trifling, asin Paris. Nor 
is there any place in Europe, London certainly not excepted, 
where the same quantity of real, sound, philosophical, and 
scientific knowledge can be procured, as at Paris. By the con- 
fession of the English themselves, they are undoubtedly out- 
stripped in the career of science by the French. ‘This is shewn 
and lamented in the late work, on the subject, of an excellent 
judge, Mr. Babbage. 

‘The author under review, has not touched upon the articles 
of food, the cookery, and the general style of diet of the two 
nations, presenting dissimilarities ost marked and character- 
istic. ‘Their mode of making war is not half so dissimilar as 
their Batterie de Cuisine. It is true, the higher classes in 
England, particalarly in the present day, adopt all the French 
refinements of cookery. But we do not like to confound, as 
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this author does throughout his book, the higher classes with 
the nation. ‘There are too many circumstances of dissimil- 
arity between them, honourable to the English nation, and 
not quite so much so to the titled and very wealthy class of 
English subjects (a vile term) to permit us to speak of them 
without discrimination. But, & nos moutons. 

The English, from the time of Charles I. to the present day, 
tive chiefly on beef, mutton, poultry, and game, roasted or boil- 
ed in large joints, en gros morceaux. ‘Their grilles are confin- 
ed to a beef-steak and a mutton-chop. Soups are not yet, or 
were not in fashion: vegetables and bread, were meagre por- 
tions of the dinner. After the remove of meats, puddings and 
pies of the most inveterate and indigestible composition, were 
always introduced 


“With a pudaing on Sundays and stout humming liquor, 
And remnants of latin to welcome the vicar ;” 


says the facetious Walter Pope, in the time of Charles I. 

Their beverage was beer or ale at table, and, since the Me- 
thuen treaty, port wine after dinner: which the majority in 
England would at this day prefer to claret. 

In England, (Great-Britain,) the dinner is not regarded as 
the principal article of the entertainment. It lasts an hour and 
a half, and every one rejoices when the wine is set on the table, 
and the stream of conversation among the male guests comes 
on in full flow. After the second glass, the ladies retire. For- 
merly, and indeed, until the just twenty-five years, wine after 
dinner was taken in quantities that did no service to the health 
ortheintellect. Secretary St. John, Lord Bolingbroke, deferred 
a matter of business that was appointed for a particular day, 
because he recollected, he should be “exceedingly drunk’ on 
that day. 

The French eat what the English eat, and they eat besides, 
frogs, snails, morells, and truffles. Mushrooms were not un- 
common in England, but far from being general. The articles 
of French food are drily enumerated and discussed in the work 
entitled ‘* Coutimes du Peuple,” in three volumes. 

The French cook no large joints: their food is dressed 
grillé, a la braze, stewed, fricasseed, ragoued, with a thousand 
variations. 

The English cookery is all au naturel: they depend on the 
flavour of the meat itself; the French on the artificial flavour 
of their sauces, condiments, and piquant additions. 
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The French kitchen is furnished chiefly with small brick 
stoves, and brazieres, or moveable stoves; the English with 
enormous fires. ‘* Yours is a most desirable profession,” said 
James Quin, the epicure and actor, to a cook, standing before 
one of the large kitchen fires of an Englishtavern, *‘ when you 

o to the other world, you may set the devil at defiance.” 

The English make use of stone-coal: the French, altogether, 
of charcoal. The French carry their knives in their pockets, 
and eat with a four-pronged silver fork inthe righthand. They 
cut up their meat with their pocket knife, if cutting be necessa- 
ry. The poorest peasant has his silver fork, his silver spoon, 
his separate tumbler, and napkin laid beside his plate. 

The English use their steel knives and forks, aud both equal- 
ly; both changed with their plate. ‘These are necessary to cut 
and take up the hard pieces of their large joints. 

Hence, silver is much more common in France than in Eng- 
land. Hence, as the French used stone-coal only since the peace 
of Amiens, or thereabouts, large joints could not be dres- 
sed ina French kitchen with convenience: while ragouts, stews 
and fricassees were not in harmony with the dreadful coal fires 
of an English kitchen. 

The English entertainment, is the after dinner conversation. 
The French ts the dinner itself, and the conversation during a 
meal of three hours or more. ‘The French drink all their wine 
at dinner, and always in modetation. The English, after din- 
ner, not always in moderation. 

At a French table, the entertainer sits opposite the lady of 
the house, at the middle of the table: the Eaglish at each end. 
After the cloth is removed and the dinner over, the French, 
with the ladies, adjourn to conversation and coffee. The Eng- 
lish sit down doggedly to politics and the bottle. 

The great difference of the customs of the two nations in eat- 
ing, has arisen chiefly from the use of stone-coal, introduced in 
England, by Becher, the German chemist, in the reign of James 
I. and Charles I., which, from the plenty of this kind of fuel, 
made large fires cheap, and enabled large joints to be easily 
dressed. It is but of late days, comparatively, that stone-coal 
has become common in France: hence the necessity of econo- 
mising their charcoal fuel, and the impossibility of having the 
large joints of the English, even if the national taste permitted 
them. Hence, also, the superiority of English cutlery; and 
of English breeds of cattle. All, in our opinion, depeident on 
stone-coal : or this fuel enables large joints to be cooked: and 
large joints proceed from large cattle: and the demand for large 
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cattle leads to improvements inthe breed. ‘‘ Your sheep are so 
fat, (saida nobleman to Mr. Bakewell, the cattle-breeder,) that 
nobody can eat them.” ‘If the nobility, my Lord, cannot eat 
fat, their tenants and labourers know the value of it,” said 
Bakewell, and most truly. 

The author before us treats, throughout bis sketch, rather on 
the character of kings and courtiers, and women of quality, of 
unchaste and dissolute conduct, than on the real character of 
the great mass of population, whether of the metropolis or the 
couotry. We do not find sufficient authority for attributing to 
the nation the character of the court. Kings, nobility, and 
men of great wealth, can gain as much consideration i in society 
as they need, and far more than they ought, without acquiring 
the vulgar attainments of knowledge—learning, uprightvess of 
conduct and affability of manners. Men, without wealth, must 
depend, of necessity, on their knowledge and their moral con- 
duct. Where strong motives to exertion do not operate, the 
qualifications they introduce will seldom or never be found: 
where they do, the conduct will be conformable. Every man’s 
manicre d’étre depends on his natural propensities in part, and 
in part on the motives that are calculated to lead or direct them, 
and to influence his conduct. The middle classes every where, 
are industrious, worthy, honest, conjugal people. It is their 
interest, upon the whole, to be so. 

‘Toward the close of his work, the writer indulges in a long 
but just tirade against the character and conduct of that very base 
and detestable man, Dean Swift: he criticises quite, Anglois, 
the character of the French Revolution of 1793, and gives usa 
disquisition on Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox. All this relates to British 
politics: these politicians influenced the polities and politicians of 
their own time, but no one else. The private life of both these 
men did them infinite discredit. 

The French Revolution is treated with much harshness, more 
Anglicano. ‘The author is a moderate whig, by political profes- 
sion, strongly imbued with John Bullism, and appears in the 
full, fashionable costume of political orthodoxy. About ail this 
we have nothing to say, except that a man must read history 
with a very dull apprehension, who can doubt for a moment, 
that the faults of the revolution of 1793, were faults that resulted 
from the depravity of manners introduced, cherished, protected, 
fostered by a long series of royal and aristocratic debauchees 
and despots, from ‘Leaks XIULL. to Louis XVIII. Nor is it now 
any longer a dubious fact, that many of the atrocities that took 
place during that revolution, were incited, urged on, and paid 
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for, by British gold. The greater the excesses of the French, 
the better arguments were afforded to the Pittites and the 
Burkeites, for abusing the revolution and the principles on which 
it was founded. hose priaciples were propounded indeed, 
and acted on, in company with acts disgraceful to the nation 
and to human nature: but these acts resulted from the long, 
long years of governmental abuse; from the vicious influence of 
courts and courtiers, and their panegyrists, on a nation kept in 
ignorance ; and had nothing to do with the principles them- 
selves. ‘Those principles were equally the basis of the revo- 
lution of America in 1776, of the revolution of France in 1793, 
and the revolution so gloriously conducted in France within the 
past month, and which has driven Charles X. froma throne which 
he so unworthily filled. Nor have we any scruple to express 
our wish that these same principles of the sovereignty of the 
people, and the right of resistance to unconstitutional acts of 
usurpation, may ere long become the basis of a revolution in 
every country upon earth, where the people deserve freedom 
because they know how to use it. 

At the close of this review, it is no small gratification to be 
assured, as we well may be, that human intellect, human know- 
ledge, human conduct, national and individual, is on the plain, 
direct road of improvement; not very rapid, indeed, but sure 
and certain. Public opinion is now an element in calculating 
power. The schoolmaster is abroad: and he is omnipotent. Com- 
pare the times of Louis XI, with those of Louis XIV.; the 
times of Louis XIV. with those of Louis XVIII.; the broad 
basis of the former revolution in France, compared to the timid, 
compromising notions of the English in 168% ; the revolution 
of 1793 with that of July, 1830; look at the manifest and most 
salutary influence of the American revolution and those of 
France over public opinion in Europe; consider these things, 
and with joy shall we exclaim ‘‘Ca Ira.” 
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Art. VI.—1. Message of the President of the United States, in 
relation to the Survey of a Route for a Canal between the Gulph 
of Mexico and the Atlantic Ocean; with the Report of the 
Board of Internal Improvement on the contemplated Canal 
between the Atlantic and the Gulph of Mexico, with a general 
Map annexed toit. February 28, 1829. 


2. Map of Florida, constructed principally from authentic docu- 
ments in the Land Office at Tallahassee. By J. G. SEARCY. 
Published by J. G. Searcy, ‘Tallahassee; and F. Lucas, Jr. 
Baltimore. September, 1529. 


FLoripA has always been a subject of lively interest in the 
United States, both before and since it came into our posses- 
sion. It was a favourite territory of the Spaniards, from the 
earliest times. Every attempt to dispossess them, (for it has 
often been an object of cupidity to their enemies) was success- 
fully resisted, until the English at length got a foothold there ; 
who, however, restored it, as much in resentment to the new 
States, as from any friendly feeling towards Spain. It was re- 
tained in the spirit with which it was restored—as a thorn to 
repress the pride of the youthful republic—the asylum of insol- 
vent debtors, runaway slaves, and hostile Indians. Wrested 
at length from Spain, in the just prosecution of a course of re- 
taliation, for her insidious and cowardly hostility, though al- 
lowed to be reoccupied by the enemy, it is to be considered 
rather as a conquest than a purchase ; the treaty having only 
yielded what could no longer be withheld. It is one of the 
wreaths that adorns the brow of the hero of Orleans; to whom 
we not only owe the protection of our soil from hostile invasion, 
but the extension of our territory, and the rounding it off by a 
natural and beautiful boundary. As the first Governor of Flo- 
rida, his civil talents were advantageously exerted ; and to his 
decision is to be ascribed, the preservation of the land titles of 
the province, from the frauds which would have entangled them 
in an interminable litigation. 

The late Map of Florida gives to the territory a most impo- 
sing appearance. It looks like a new Italy, stretching out a 
mighty limb in another Mediterranean. At its foot, that mys- 
terious torrent, the Gulf Stream, after having washed the 
shores of the western province, rushes by, with irresistible vio- 
lence, through those fearful keys, whose labyrinths inspire the 
mariner with a juster terror than the fabled or real dangers of 
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the whirlpool of Charybdis. In its rapid march along the At- 
lantic coast, it throws up those volumes of sand which form a 
natural embankment, that attracts the eye of the voyager by a 
silvery whiteness, scarcely relieved by the faint verdure of the 
mangrove and the palmetto. 

If, from the aspect of the coast, we direct our attention 
to the face of the country, and advance from the extrem- 
ity of the peninsula to the northern boundary of Florida, 
we first pass over a region which looks as if it had been 
just recovered from the ocean. Within the banks of sand 
that skirt the coast, the fresh waters repose amid the grasses 
they nourish in endless plains, until the rainy season, when they 
swell into almost impassable floods. ‘The Indians, when these 
waters are up, never attempt to cross the peninsula but in ca- 
noes. Of this region, the greater part has never been visited 
by civilized man. The only exploration was made by an ex- 
pedition in 1823. The detachment literally waded through 
trackless swamps and grassy seas, during the greater part of their 
journey ; and, in crossing the peninsula, must have been over- 
whelmed, if the attempt had been made a few days later; the 
water, at the time of their passage, being almost beyond their 
depth. Such regions must be left in the undisturbed occupancy 
of the alligator and the mosquito, and their only moral use may 
be, to teach man that other sensitive existences, besides himself, 
are the care of Providence, and the objects of its diffusive bounty. 

These flooded prairies probably terminate to the South 
of a line drawn between Tampa Bay and Cape Carnaveral, for, 
midway between these points, a ridge begins to swell, which 
gradually rises as it proceeds North through the middle of the 
peninsula, ull it attains the heighth of 87 feet between the 
Amaxura and the Ocklaway rivers. It divides the streams 
that run to the East and the West, gradually sloping off each 
way. As it advances towards the head-waters of the St. Mary’s, 
it rises in heighth, until, at that point, it attains to an elevation 
of 150 feet above the level of the sea. It may be considered the 
back-bone of the peninsula. This eminence also stretches from 
the head-waters of the St. Mary’s, along the Georgia and 
Alabama line, the whole length of the western province. At 
some points, it attains the heighth of 200 feet. It is a broad 
ridge or high plain, which gradually declines towards the Gulf 
of Mexico. The general character of these ridges consists of a 
sandy soil and a growth of pine: but throughout, are inter- 
spersed tracts of the very choicest land of every variety, of clay 
of diversified depths, most generally based on a foundation of 
stratified rotten limestone. ‘These are the mines of the terri- 
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tory. ‘lheir riches are indicated by the lofty and magnificent 
trees which cover them, or by the impervious cane-brakes which 
yield only to the action of fire. Under the pine forests, more 
than two feet of vegetable soil are often found, ‘The oak and 
hickory lands are of a stiff clay, striking at least ten or twelve 
feet down. ‘These forests are generally free trom underwood. 
But the choicest land is what is designated as hammoc ; and is 
distinguished into high and low. Here the magnolia, the dog- 
wood, the chesnut, the live-oak, the cherry and the water-oak, 
stretch their lofty trunks and spread their wide arms over the 
canes which seem to emulate in heighth the lesser trees. 
These trees are a proof of the vigour of the soil ; whose basis 
is a rich black or red clay, supporting the fine mould above the 
droppings of the vegetations ofages. It possesses an inexhaus- 
tible fertility: its depth bas not yet been reached, and may not 
be for centuries. ‘This chequered soil, from the exhaustless 
fertility of the hammocs to the sterile wastes and pine barrens 
that encircle them, appears to be one of the mysteries of nature. 
The transitions are so sudden that as yet their cause has baf- 
fled inquiry. ‘They seem scattered like fairy favours. They 
surprise the traveller suddenly in the midst of the extensive 
pine forests, which generally cover the whole ridge, like islands 
in the midst of a boundless ocean. The pine forests have all 
the monotony of the sea, of which they remind us, not only by 
an uniform scene and the dull ideas it generates, but by the 
healthy breezes which they breathe, and the free riches they 
hold; teeming with endless pastures and with an inexhausti- 
ble growth for timber and fuel. The forest scenery of the rich 
lands is eminently striking. The oak and hickory restrained, 
by the thickness of the woods, from spreading wide, their 
branches shoot up into lofty columns of fifty and one hundred 
feet. No underwood impedes the vision or entangles the foot. 
The traveller treads on a carpet, ‘ where the violet, crocus and 
hyacinth, with rich inlay broider the ground ;” while the breezes, 
loaded with no sickly moisture, course freely over his head. 
As he approaches the hammocs, his journey is impeded by the 
impervious thickets of cane, but his eye is relieved by the mag- 
nificence of the maguolias that tower so high above them. 
The loftiness of this tree is crowned with the beauty of the 
flower; and to add to its picturesque effect, from the highest 
arms depend long vines, like the shrouds of a ship of the line. In 
this ‘ boundless contiguity of shade’”—this night in the midst of 
day—the world and its vanities are shut out, and man feels at 
once his littleness and his greatness. The dread magnificence 
of nature only humbles to exalt him. He falls prostrate before 
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its mighty author, but gathers strength from his humility, and 
feels, as iis thoughts expand and his bosom glows, the grandeur 
of his being and the mysteriousness of his destiny. 

Already has the hand of agriculture prostrated many of the an- 
cient tenants of the forest, and swept away the cane-brakes, and 
driven out their inmates, the deer, the bear, and the cat before a 
whirlwind of flame. These fires, on the edge of a foresi, give a 
new beauty to its scenery as night advances. First a distant 
gleam breaks upon the eye; then the blaze spreads until its light 
penetrates the gloom sufficiently to define the outline of the 
woods, and to hold up to the darkness the bodies, the limbs, and 
the foliage of the trees. Inthe absence of artificial fires, the 
forests glow with innumerable shooting stars. ‘They cross each 
other and thicken uatil they even iliaminate the path of the 
lover of nature, and furnish him with a friendly light.‘ The 
insect youth are on the wing;” nor can any thing be more ex- 
pressive of intense delight tuan the gyrations and scintillations 
of the fire-fly. 

The ridge, of which we have been speaking, though general- 
ly level, is occasionally varied by inequalities of surface. Aid 
gentle eminences and slopes we sometimes meet with abrupt 
descents or dens, known by the name of sinks! Lakes of trans- 
parent water are also scattered over the country. Several 
streains take their rise in this ridge, and seek their way to the 
gulf; but in their progress often disappear beneath the surface, 
and afterwards break out again in tueir course. ‘The lakes 
are either fed by springs or are openings through wiich hidden 
streams show themseives in their passage, like the fountain 
of Paradise. 

* For God had thrown 
* That mountain as his garden mould high raised 
* Upon the rapid current, which through veins 
* Of porous earth, with kindly thirst updrawn, 
* Bore a fresh fountain, and with many a rill 
** Watered the garden.” 


These lakes breathe only health and beauty. They adorn 
the landscape without tainting the atmosphere. In the noon- 
tide heat of summer they never stagnate, but refresh the senses 
with vernal airs and liquid murmurings. ‘They were, no doubt, 
often resorted to to revive the traveller oppressed with an almost 
tropical heat; and by the aid of romance, the virtue of confer- 
ring perpetual youth was ascribed to one of them. ‘There are 
other lakes of a larger size, such as Lake Jackson, which, by 
the extent and limpidness of their waters, and the forest scene- 
ry on their borders, remind the visitor of the beautics of the 
lesser lakes of New-York. 
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The St. John’s, the Suwanee and the Apalachicola, are the 
principal rivers of Florida. There are various others which 
run from Georgia and Alabama to the gulf, contributing, at the 
same time, tothe fertility ofthe soil and the convenience of naviga- 
tion. Almost all those that discharge themselves into the gulf, 
are obstructed by shoals at their mouths. From Vacassar Bay, 
where the Suwanee finds an outlet to the Ockloconee, the coast 
is skirted by a ridge of oyster shells, through which the streams, 
as they seek the ocean, have made partial openings. ‘These 
may be susceptible of some extension, and if that at the mouth 
of the Suwanee could be permanently enlarged, the proposed 
canal, of which we are about to speak, could be terminated here 
atan expense which might ensure its construction, which a longer 
route would probably hazard. The St. John’s has more the : 
appearance of a sound than a river, and, unlike al! the other : 
streams in the territory, runs North. It is equally prolific of 
fish and of alligators; of whose numbers and voracity, Bartram j 
has furnished a lively and terrible picture. The great width 
of this river, almost up to Lake George, gives it a most impos- 
ing appearance; but it derives a new interest from its offering 
the most feasible natural channel for the inland navigation of 
the province. ‘The risks of the navigation by the Gulf of Flo- | 
rida early directed public attention to the inquiry, whether an | 
inland passage might not be had across the Peninsula. Dur- | 
ing the administration of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Gallatin suggest- 
ed the inquiry into the feasibility of uniting the St. Mary’s 
and the Mississippi, and on the temporary occupation of Flo- 
rida, by the American troops, in 1818, Mr. Calhoun, the Se- 
cretary of War, seized the occasion of directing some partial 
examinations near the head waters of the St. Mary’s and the 
Suwanee, with the view to inland communication between the : 
Atlantic and the Gulf. On the acquisition of the Terri- ; 
tory, an appropriation, after the subject had been often 
brought to the view of Congress, was at length obtained to de- 
fray the expense of the scientific examination of the interven- 
ing country. ‘The report of General Bernard, accompanied by 
a map, which was transmitted to Congress in February, 1829, 
are now before us. It embraces a topographical and hydro- 
graphical description of Florida; the surveys, levellings, and 
routes of a canal across the Peninsula; the inland navigation 
of the coast from ‘Tampa to the head of the Delta of the Missis- 
sippi, and of improvements through the latter. Many valua- 
ble details have been collected ; scientific investigations made, 
and the results well summed up in this report, in relation to the 
Jeading object of inquiry. ‘The map, which is well arranged and 
neatly executed, embodies in an appropriate shape, and gives at. 
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once to the eye all the information which has been collected in 
relation to the canal. It has passed through the hands of Ge- 
neral Bernard, a member of the board of internal improve- 
ment, whose exile has given to America the aids of that geni- 
us and those scientific attainments which were so highly appre- 
ciated by the Emperor Napoleon. The amount of the whole 
is, that a boat canal only could be constructed, at a moderate 
expense, to unite the St. John’s or the St. Mary’s with the Su- 
wanee; which by a coastwise navigation could be afterwards 
connected with New-Orleans and the Mississippi. This is an 
object which concerns the whole Union, It would facilitate the 
communication between the East and the West, the Atlantic 
and the Mississippi, and add a fresh rivet to the chain of inter- 
est which binds together the members of our common country. 
In peace, it would secure from the dangers of the gulf a large 
portion of that commerce between the Atlantic and the West, 
which pays so heavy a tribute to the wreckers or the insurers. 
In war, it would lengthen and complete that chain of inland na- 
vigation, for which the long line of Atlantic coast offers such 
convenient and beautiful facilities. 

It would be an improvement to which nature invites us, having 
herself done much ; leaving it to art and industry to follow her foot- 
steps and complete her unfinished work. At a moderate ex- 
pense it might be completed by the United States on their own 
ground, and within their undisputed pale of appropriation. 
Neither State nor sectional jealousy could be provoked. A fa- 
vour would not be forced upon a proud sovereign; and the two 
great and only interests, the Western and the Atlantic, which 
here happily amalgamate in a common object, would be mutu- 
ally benefited. Internal improvement, which has hitherto been 
the fatal subject of discord, would for once breathe peace 
and promote union. 

The St. John’s and the Suwanee, though separated by the 
ridge that divides the waters of the East from those of the West, 
approach each other through their tributaries, Black Creek and 
Santa Fe, and the intervening ponds. The St. John’s may, by 
these, be connected with the Suwanee; or, after uniting with 
the Suwanee, may be linked with the St. Mark’s by means of 
the Auscilla. It would appear from the survey, that there will 
be no want of water to supply the canals which niay be con- 
structed, and that the route, by the St. John’s, embraces the 
greatest line of natural navigation with that by canals. For 
this reason, and because a shorter canal will be required by the 
St. John’s, the route by this river ts preferred to that by the St. 
Mary’s. ‘The Board, however, recommend that St. Mary’s 
harbour should be selected as the mouth of the canal; and that 
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a sleop canal should be opened from the St. Mary’s to the 
St. Jcho’s The St. Mary’s will thus be the port to vessels 
bound for the canal; while, by this course, may be avoided the 
swell on the bar of the St. John’s. The proposed canal will 
thus be connected with the inland coast navigation of the Union; 
and, at its opposite extremity, where it debouches from the St. 
Mark’s, it will continue the line of inland navigation unbroken 
to New-Orleans and the Missisippi; as, from that point, the gulf 
coast, by its bays and inlets, offers the greatest facilities for a 
navigation along the shore. A canal of 73 miles, on an as- 
cent and descent together, of 214 feet, will unite the St. John’s : 

j 


and Suwanee. From the fork of Black creek, or its tide water, 
to St. Mark’s harbour, the canal will not exceed 168 miles on 
an ascent and descent together of 214 feet. This would em- 
brace the whole route. Such a termination of the canal will 
give consequence to the St. Mark’s, which, after Pensacola, is 
the best harbour on the Gulf; and fiom its vicinity to Talla- 
hassee, would seem to be the natural seaport of the capital. 

Being flat and low, the site of a town on the harbonr of St. 

Mark’s, would, probably, be most susceptible of improvement ; 
by canals through it, which would at once drain the soil, furnish 
earth for raising the surface, and supply, on their waters, the 
highways of this little Venice. Of the other towns, Augustine 


attracts by its ancient aspect, its historical recollections, its 
tig luscious climate, its fragrant orangeries, and the hospitality and 
44 gaicty of its inhabitants. Those who visit it for health, return 
1. : to visit it for pleasure. Pensacola, by its capacious port, pro- : 
ia mises to be not only the first city of the territory, but the naval i | 
ey | harbour of the Union, on its south-western line of defence. The . | 
4 site of Tallahassee is happy and picturesque. Its brow hangs 4 | 
a over a stream which, after almost losing itself in a ravine beset | 
Ba with athicket, breaks out and tumbles in a cascade of foam. | 
ha The middle or ‘Tallatiassee district, being generally free | 
ny from disputed titles, and presenting decided advantages of cli- | 
: “ na ba mate and soil, has been filling up rapidly with an active popu- | 
sate |, lation of cousiderable resources. Various other parts of the 
te Hk, territory were covered, not only with Spanish but British land ' 
ea” i, titles, which were first to be disentangled, before the laud could 1 
ea 4 be brought to sale. ‘The Government being enabled, as soon as 
eye |S 1, the surveys were made, to offer the lands in this district, for sale 
fa hy in conventent tracts, attracted settlers thither; nor was their en- 
tf a terprize damped by any apprehensions from the climate. The 
| th i 4 healthiness of this region appears to be secured by the high ridge ‘ 
| aoe running from East to West, at an elevation above the sea of from t 
ily 15 to 2UU feet ; by the purity of the water in the lakes and t 
streams, and by its vicinity tothe sea. ‘The breezes of such a 
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mass of waters as the Gulf supplies, must penetrate to the dis- 
tance of at least fifteen or twenty miles from the coast; and 
must have a sensible influence in allaying the summer heats. 
The air, something like mountain, generated upon the ridge, 
unobstructed by underwood, and freely ventilating the lofty 
forests, whose foliage excludes the direct action of the sun, 
would also secure the health of the first settlers, ere the axe 
has levelled all shade. If disease should follow upon the steps 
of a luxuriant vegetation, and the exposed fields and rotten 
bodies of branches and trees should propagate distemper, a safe 
retreat is afforded in the endless forests of pine on dry beds of 
sand which encircle the rich oak, and hickory and hammoe 
land. Whatever may be the cause of their safety, whether the 
pine-trees possess a virtue, Independent ef the high and dry soil 
in which they vegetate, counteracting the vapours of malaria, 
there is a settled faith in the salubrity of these groves, which 
promises to render them the blessing of the Southern regions of 
our country, and to prove efficient agents in renovating our 
depressed agriculture. 

Upon the rich lands which have been described, the most 
valuable products may be raised in the greatest abundance, 
Cotton and sugar seem, however, to be most congenial to the 
soil and habits of the planters. ‘These productions must soon 
enrich the country and swell its capital, and thereby bring into 
cultivation all the land of the first-rate quality. The union of 
these products, with a healthy atmosphere, must insure the 
prosperity of this section of Florida. Permanent residence is 
highly favourable to improvement. The planter will not be 
obliged to absent himself at the most critical period of the year, 
and to leave his crop to his overseer. The effect of continued 
residence throughout the year, will be, not only a more success- 
ful agriculture, but those domestic improvements will grow out 
of it, which add so much to the comfort and beauty of a coun- 
try. Farming and gardening will be united with planting, 
and the tables supplied with vegetable luxuries, and the fields 
adorned with fruits and flowers. ‘The crop, properly so called, 
will be clear profit and be turned into capital; while the plan- 
tation and household expenses will be borne by the garden and 
farm. 

When all the choice lands have been taken into cultivation, 
and the planters have become rich, instead of employing their 
superfluous capital elsewhere, they will prefer, in this salubrious 
and happy climate, and in the neighbourhood of their estates, 
to improve the pine lands with products suitable to them; and 
the vine and the olive will skirt the fields of sugar an‘ cotton. 
Though, perhaps, it would be better policy to encourage the 
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white population of herdsmen who are already beginning t6 
come in from Georgia, who might, at first, pasture their cattle 
upon the pine lands, and as they became straitened for room, 
might cultivate the vine and the olive, and, from plantations of 
the mulbérry, might raise silk. ‘These would sustain, if they 
did not enrich such a population ; whom it is the interest of the 
planters to cherish in this frontier and slave territory. 'The 
effects of permanent residence and thriving plantations, will be 
as decisive of the comfort of the slave as of the master. ‘The 
relation between master and slave is paternal ; and its duties 
are seriously weighed by the more enlightened class of Southern 
planters. Dependence is the lot of a great portion of the hu- 
man race. Providence seems to have established it to preserve 
the order of the system of things. ‘The wants of the poor cre- 
ate the duties of the rich. The inequality of conditions gene- 
rates the sympathy which, while it relieves the indigent, re- 
wards the benefactor. Thus also, the relation of master and 
slave generates the kindly affections by which it was intended 
to be maintained. There is a more constant appeal to our 
better nature, growing out of this connexion, than from the oc- 
casional presence and calls of distress. We often relieve the 
beggar merely to relieve ourselves from an uneasy sensation, 
and dismiss him forever from our thoughts. There is much 
misery in our neighbourhood which is never brought to our 
view, which is concealed by the decent pride of the sufferer, 
and which delicacy forbids the charitable to expose by relief. 
But the slave with whom we have been bred from our childhood, 
who is under our care or our roof; who contributes by his daily 
labour to our comfort and our wealth; whose sickness we re- 
lieve ; who grows old as we grow old; who appeals to us when 


<a 


? if oppressed ; who implores our pity when in fault ; keeps up to- 
‘f., wards himself, on the part of his master, a constant interest é 
and a lively sympathy. Absenteeism which is as prejudicial to 
ae the slave as to the Irish peasant, no doubt, interferes with these : 
gh feelings and duties. 
a But to the resident planter their wants can never be unknown " 
a nor unheeded. No man of humanity, while enjoying the ele- . 
an gance and plenty of a prosperous agriculture, can be insensible V 
ae hh. to the claims of those, by whose labour he lives in ease and dig- Y 
4 ni nity. While he is on the spot to attend to their complaints, to t 
i! Na redress their grievances, to control petty oppression, and to ad- ol 
A ie vance their condition with the growth of his estate, the pride . 
‘ oi of authority, and the sense of propriety also, often excite the . 
aa virtues of humanity. Even cold self-interest calculates upon the 
tar comfort of the slave as a part of his gains. Moderate labour, 

ref, he perceives, is most favourable to steady industry, health and 
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longevity. Plenty of food, and early marriages, and comfortable 
cabins, he sees, not only sustain life, but multiply the species. 
There is a sense of a common interest, which is insensibly ac- 
quired both by the master and slave, which mitigates authority 
and invigorates labour. The toil of the slave is often no more 
involuntary than that of the peasant; and whether forced or 
gratuitous, if it supplies the wants of nature and promotes 
health of body and content, it is, in the eye of philosophy, and 
even of poetry, a blessing. 


‘“* He, when his morning task is dene, 

Can slumber in the noontide sun ; 

And hie him home at evening close, 

To sweet repast and calm repose. 

From toil he wins his spirits light, 

From busy day the peaceful night ; 

Rich from the very want of wealth, 

In Heaven’s best treasure, Peace and Health.” 


Ou the other hand, the cares of the planter as they call inte 
action his benevolent feelings, and furnish him with engage- 
ments which are sufliciently exciting, must contribute to his 
happiness. Instead of the more splendid pursuit of promoting 
the felicity of the human race, his duties confine him to offi- 
ces of humanity on his own estate. The country life has been 
a favourite theme of eulogium with the greatest poets; nor 
should the planter be insensible to the happiness of that lot 
which unites the pursuits of agriculture with the charge of 
slaves. It did not detract from the dignity of Cato, nor impair 
the philosophy of Virgil. 

The bare possession of the power to confer happiness, is not 
to be despised; but when our duties are united with a most en- 
gaging pursuit, by which we are led on day after day with fresh 
motives and the progress of the seasons, the mere chase of am- 
bition or wealth loses its lustre in the comparison. Success in 
these often generates only more restless and craving desires; 
while their triumphs are always attended by the gaze of the 
envious and the detraction of the malignant. It was given to 
Washington alone to be equally unmoved amid public and pri- 
vate cares; and to seek in agricultural pursuits a repose from 
the labours of the field and cabinet. Other spirits seldom tire 
of honors and offices while life remains. If their feeble hands 
can no longer grasp or retain them, they hanker after them in 
their retirement; and the sleep of their age is disturbed by 
‘unreal mockeries’—the dreams of their former power and 
glory. But the steady habits of the planter, and his care of 
his people, produce only quiet hopes and not over anxious fears. 
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He is a patriarch on his estate, the source, under Providence, of 
all the comfort and felicity about him. He waits not on the 
sinile of popularity, or the favor of banks, but calmly trusting 
to industry and heaven for the harvest, and bent only on the 
discharge of his duty to his dependents—he feels an indepen- 
dence, a satisfaction, and an ease of heart, which alone consti- 
tute true felicity. 

The settlers of this province are generally persons who can 
appreciate the advantages of their position. ‘They are com- 
moualy men of education. ‘The manners, the intelligence, and 
the knowledge of the old States are to be found in this new ter- 
ritory. Many who have felt the influence of the best society 
in Europe and America, are to be found among its planters. 
The revolutions of governments in Europe, and the vicissitudes 
of trade and depression of property in America, have driven to 
these shores many who were the ornaments of their circle at 
home. The difficult problem of uniting good society with pro- 
fit, in the old States, they could not solve. They have come 
out, therefore, to live simply, if not severely at first, to take 
advantage of cheap and rich lands, and of profitable staples, 
and thus to rear estates for themselves and children. 

Wealth, however, is not their sole object; the comforts and 
humanities, if not the elegancies of civil life, they endeavour to 
catch by the way in their pursuit of ulterior objects. These 
views have brought together, particularly in the Tallahassee 
district, an improved avd improving elass. In the midst of 
steady industry and the unceasing pursuit of profit, the tra- 
veller finds a social, hospitable and intelligent settlement. 
Amid forests yet resounding with the stroke of the axe, and 
fields sown ere the trees have been felled, in cabins of rough 
logs, and sometimes under a roof with a single apartment, are 
to be found the intelligent gentleman and the accomplished 
lady. Nor are they only to be met with in scattered families, for 
while each pursues unremittedly that competence and wealth 
without which freedom loses its charms, yet leisure is found not 
only for offices of humanity, but for an intercourse of neighbour- 
hood, of hospitality, and even of gaiety. Though they never lose 
sight of the future, they do not miss the present. Enterprize 
and civilization march hand in hand; ; and by this spirit the 
immense wilds of America, we trust, will not only be subdued, 
wut adorned with all that can give dignity and grace to society. 
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Art. VII.—I1. The American System. Baltimore. Printed by 
Lucas & Deaver. 1828. 


2. Martin, heir at law and devisee of Fairfax, v. Huniter’s les- 
see. Vol. i. Reports of Cases argued and adjudged in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, February Term, 1316. 
By Henry Wueaton. Philadelphia. 1816. 


3. New Views of the Constitution of the United States. By 
Joun Taytor, of Caroline, Virginia. Washington City. 
1523. 


4. Cohens y. Virginia. Vol. vi. Reports of Cases adjudged in 
the Supreme Court, February Term, 1821. By Henry 
Wueaton. New-York. L521. 


5. Hunter v. Martin, devisee of Fairfax. Vol. iv. Reports of 
Cases argued and determined in the Supreme Court of Appeals 
of Virginia. By MuNvorp. Philadelphia. 1317. 


THERE are periods in the history of every government, when 
the bonds of society are loosened, and the principles of its con- 
stitution—for all have some fundamental principles, however 
incongruous or absurd—are brought into discussion. Fortu- 
nate it is, when these controversies do not break up the foun- 
dations of national strength and happiness, and suffer not dis- 
cord and abiding enmities to overflow the land. Our country 
is now passing through one of these paroxys:ms; and it threatens 
to be more dangerous than our former disputes, because, with 
the important questions and principles which are involved 
in the debate, and constitute its essential features, geographical 
divisions have been interwoven, and these serve to give a new 
and harsher tone to every discordant voice. The question 
which now agitates South-Carolina is, in this view, of intense 
interest. It is netther more nor less, than an effort to deter- 
mine, whether written constitutions are to have any validity, 
any inherent or abiding strength; or, whether all devices to limit 
power, or to adjust authority, must forever be the prey of in- 
terest, of passion, of delusion, or of an absorbing ambition. 

This controversy is not new in our councils, but, hitherto, it 
has appeared in no shape to occasion disquietude, but rather 
as a mere abstract proposition—as a theme for political decla- 
mation—as a prelude to other doctrines that might afterwards 
arise—or as a shadow, which, flitting across the view, only 
VOL. VI.—No. 12. 
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served to indicate the substance that was yet concealed. With- 
out any adjustment whatever of the difficulties, which seemed 
to us only as speculative, or as arising transiently in the ope- 
rations of a great and powerful government, we continued to 
progress in an uninterrupted career of prosperity, and we were 
happy. Unfortunately, however, a new period has arrived, 
which imparts a totally different character to the controversy. 
A large portion of our fellow. citizens, in other sections of the 
Union, have been persuaded into the belief, that their peculiar 
interests demand that the most liberal construction should be 
given to certain vague clauses in the Constitution, that they 
might reduce into practice, what has been hitherto only theory. 
And a party has cousequently arisen, making these doctrines 
their watchword, striving to enforce them on the people gene- 
rally, and looking to the success of this effort, as a means for 
the establishment of their political influence and supremacy. 

Amongst all the champions who have stepped forth to advo- 
cate unlimited construction, and to maintain the principles on 
which the American System is to be supported, none have been 
so much in advance, as the author of the pamphlet we have 
placed at the head of this article. To shew fully the nature of 
the doctrines here advocated, we shall throw into the form of 
axioms, the ‘strong constitutional grounds” on which the au- 
thor considers them as resting ; and to guard against the charge 
of misrepresentation, we shall support, by quotations from his 
work, the views we shall give of his opinions. 

Ist. The Constitution is a restraining, not an enabling instru- 
ment. Congress may legislate upon all subjects, not prohibit- 


ed. 


“A written constitution of government is an instrument sui generis. 
It is not like a power of attorney, or a contract or compact between in- 
dividuals, which is confined in its operations to the parties themselves, 
and must, therefore, be strictly construed with reference to the inten- 
tions of the parties to the contract, who are presumed to have entered into 
it with a full knowledge of all their rights and interests. A constitution 
of government, on the contrary, is not confined in its operation to the 
immediate and actual parties who formed and agreed to it, but in its 
origin is designed to extend to, and control unborn generations, and 
must, therefore, be largely and liberally construed in furtherance of 
their rights, powers and interests. Hence, a written constitution must 
be liberally construed in favour of the powers of the government, be- 
cause it must be presumed, that every generation knows its own interest 
best, and because it must also be presumed, that the government will 
exercise all its power for the benefit of the people. Should the govern- 
ment abuse its power, the people have an ample remedy in the elective 
franchise. In such a government then, a broad and liberal construction 
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of the constitution, leaves the people of each generation at liberty to 
judge of, and adopt measures in furtherance of their own interests, 
while a narrow and illiberal construction may deprive them of a valu- 
able portion of their liberty. 

“ We differ, however, with our constitutional lawyers and politicians 
in the fundamental principles of our Constitution. They hold the Con- 
stitution of the United States to be an enabling instrument. Hence 
they talk about the enumerated powers, the delegated powers, the im- 
plied powers, the incidental powers, and the concurrent powers of the 
government. We hold, on the contrary, that the Constitution is a re- 
straining, and not an enabling instrument. Supreme or legislative 
power is, in its very nature, absolute and unqualified. But for the re- 
straining clauses in the Constitution of the United States, Congress 
would possess just as absolute power to legislate on all subjects, as the 
Parliament of Great-Britain.” p. 31. 

“In order, therefore, to ascertain whether Congress has power to 
legislate upon a given subject, or to pass a given law, we must look into 
the Constitution to see whether there is any prohibition or restraint 
upon the power of Congress, and not for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the Constitution contains any express, incidental or implied 
power to Congress to legislate. The onus probandi lies upon those 
who deny the power, and not upon those who claim the power. Unless 
the Constitution then contains a clause, which says that Congress shall 
not pass a law for the protection and encouragement of domestic ma- 
nufactures, there is no restvaint, and Congress may, constitutionally, 
pass such a law.” p. 32. 


2d. It is the duty of the Supreme Court, in a!l doubtful cases, 
to decide in favour of the power of the government. 


“ The Supreme Court never has, and, we trust, never will decide any 
act of Congress to be unconstitutional, unless it be, in plain, unequivo- 
cal violation of some prohibitory clause of the Constitution. Ladeed, 
the Supreme Court itself has solemnly announced this doctrine from 
the bench, in the case of McCulloch v. the State of Maryland.” p. 39. 

“Tf, from inadvertence or accident, Congress should pass a law repug- 
nant to the prohibitions in the Constitution, we have no doubt the Su- 
preme Court would declare the law unconstitutional ; but we do not think 
the Court ever will, or ever ought to declare an act of Congress uncon- 
stitutional, that has been passed upon deliberation. It would be a bold 
and hazardous experiment for the Court, to abrogate a law, which a 
majority of Congress, (and we may thence conclude, of the people also) 
believe to be constitutional, and calculated to promote the public wel- 
fare.” 

* That both houses of Congress will ever become so corrupt, as de- 
signedly to pass a law in violation of the express and plain prohibitions 
of the Constitution, cannot be supposed ; and the Court ought never to 
oppose itself to the will of the nation in a doubtful case. The maxim 
of the Court ought to be, and we believe is, to decide all doubtful cases 
in favour of the power of the government.” p. 41. 
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Such are the fundamental axioms which our author advo- 
cates. Though the first proposition is net in consonance with 
any decision, which the Supreme Court has hitherto made on 
the subject, even with all its disposition to extend, by construc- 
tion, the powers of Congress; yet it is easy to perceive, that 
the time rapidly approaches, when the general reasonings of 
the Court may naturally lead it into a similar proposition. Our 
author has inferred that such is the doctrine of the Court, from 
what fell from it in McCulloch v. the State of Maryland; and 
the reasons which he advances for his opinion, that in declaring 
a jaw of Congress to be unconstitutional, the Supreme Court is, 
under its decisions, coufined to such only as relate to prohibited 
subjects, if not conclusive, yet they are reasons, which amongst 
many, may be entitled to some weight. At any rate, such doc- 
trines as these in the pamphlet before us, openly avowed, and 
atiempted to be supported by the opinions of the Supreme 
Court, are, at least, the signs which make known to us, the 
principles by which the American System is supported, aud 
the wide field which is oceupied by the disciples of that school. 
They shew, that unless some counteracting efforts on the part 
of the States, be interposed to arrest the progress of these 
Opinions, there is danger that they finally may be embraced by 
the Supreme Court itself, in all the latitude contended for by 
our author. ft is not for human sagacity to predict the exces- 
ses of judicial exposition, into which the greatest judges will in 
time be hurried, when the public sentiment of a majority of the 
people of the States shall be formed or fashioned upon such a 
model. Our chartered rights are now afloat on an ocean of 
construction, as unknown to our Constitution, as it is seemingly 
interminable. Were it some tempestuous sea of liberty, we 
might well hope, that, amidst all its perils, our vessel of state 
might, perchance, find some port of shelter and of safety. But 
it rather seems to be “the calm of despotism.” Its polished 
surface has been vecasionaily ruffled, and its deep bosom even 
agitated with the refreshing, though temporary breezes of po- 
litical discussion. These, for a while, have filled our sails, and 
propelled us onward to a just estimation of that exalted 
freedom, which it is our birthright to enjoy, and our duty 
to protect. But, on the whole, we have advanced but litle on 
our way. The public excitement which pervades every parish 
and district of South-Carolina, on the subject of the usurped 
powers of Congress, connected with the causes which produced 
it, and the manner in which it has been manifested, has in- 
spired us with the hope, that the voyage may be prosecuted to 
our wishes. ‘There is, in this breeze, nothing of lightness or 
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transiency. It promises to freshen as it blows. May the virtue 
and patriotism of our citizens spread out and fill our sails, and 
may the sunshine of unanimity and firmness guide our bark, 
and conduct us to the administration of a government, in 
the same pure spirit in which the Constitution was formed. 
But to our author. 

In what light are we to consider the avowals which this pam- 
phlet sets forth? Are they the heedless declarations of the 
weak and unguarded followers of the consolidation party? Are 
they the awkward movements of raw recruits, who have not yet 
been properly trained or disciplined, or shall we rather regard 
them as the deep laid schemes of designing statesmen, who 
wish to discover the temper of the nation, and to ascertain its 
feelings, before they determine openly to advance doctrines, 
which it might become unpopular to advocate, and impossible 
to recal? Great statesmen have been known to take this me- 
thod of making their experiments on public opinion, and mask- 
ed heralds may certamly be made to utter denunciations or 
challenges, which, until a suitable time, no one is bound to 
second or matutain. 

At the time the Constitution was about to be submitted to 
the consideration of the States, it had not an advocate, what- 
ever might be his private wishes, who would have ventured to 
contend for our author’s construction of that instrument. No 
State would have adopted it with such a commentary. If, as 
history informs us, it was forced along heavily, even under the 
most solemn assurances and stipulations, that it contained no 
covert mechanism, or latent power of any kind, what would 
have been its fate, could the people have imagined that it was 
a stupendous fraud, concealing doctrines, which might, by im- 
plication, undermine every reserved right of the States, and 
prostrate at the feet of usurped authority, those principles, 
which all believed to be sacred and inviolable, and which many 
of the States considered as essential to their very safety? The 
answer is, that it never would have been ratified. But the 
characters of those sages, who framed this instrument, forbid 
any suspicion of the kind, and however little their declarations 
have been latterly observed—however modern practice may 
have departed from original testimony and ancient faith—re- 
spect and veneration for their memories will alway lead us to 
defend their sincerity, and to express our unshaken belief, that 
the interpolations of modern times are not supported by colla- 
teral expositions, or justified by traditionary rumours. What 
are the facts ? 
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A federation of States combines together for certain pur- 
poses which are expressed. ‘They form a government, and 
devolve upon it, all the powers and duties, which are considered 
as necessary toaccomplish these purposes. From the very ex posi- 
tion that the Constitution bears upon its surface, who would sup- 
pose, that this grant of enumerated powers was a conveyance 
of all power, and that the explicit deciaration of the functions be- 
stowed upon it wasa real unequivocal admission that every right 
of the confederate parties, which was not distinctly retained, 
had been absolutely conveyed away? Would not this imply, 
that no deed of trust—no power of attorney can be executed 
for specific purposes? The powers given in the Constitution, 
we are told, must be absolute in their nature, and can only be 
qualified by positive and express injunctions and prohibitions. 
In the formation of treaties between two or more high contract- 
ing parties, we see commissions frequently created, to consi- 
der ceriain questions, to perform certain duties, or to execute 
certain trusts. Can it be supposed, that such stipulations con- 
vey to the commissioners, any power to step beyond ihe func- 
tions assigned them, or to inquire into, and act upon subjects 
not mentioned, or even to modify the powers with which they 


are invested, and to assume those prerogatives, which only ap- 


pertained to the contracting parties? No one can for a moment 
doubt, that under such circumstances, the sovereign parties 
could reassume their violated trusts, and seek other modes of 
obtaining those objects, which they may wish amicablv to se- 
cure. Neither can any one deny to either of the contracting 
parties, the liberty of withdrawing, if dissatisfied with the con- 
duct of che commission. 

Such is really the principle of our Federal Government. 
We have granted, it is true, more ample powers, and a greater 
range of action, and v.e have imposed more diversified duties 
than are usually delegated to such commissions, as we have 
just described: yet this authority is as clearly a delegated trust 
in the one case as in the other. Its functions are as strictly, 
though not so narrowly limited, and its powers are as unques- 
tionably liable to be modified anew, or reassumed. The lat- 
ter fact cannot be doubted when the power of amendment is 
considered, nor can we imagine how a government can be 
said to have acquired, and to possess an inherent authority, 
when its form, its functions, and its most essential principles 
can be changed or utterly destroyed by other sovereignties. 

We owe some apology to our readers for taxing their pa- 
tience, even for so short atime, by replying to arguments which 
are as yet too much in advance, even for the most strenuous 
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supporters of an enlarged construction of our charter. We 
know of no statesman, member of congress, judge or other 
dignitary of the Federal Government, baptized and confirmed 
in the faith of consolidation, who would make the public pro- 
fession of principles contained in our author’s propositions, and 
in the terms in which they are set forth. It is yet too soon for 
any to hold the doctrine, ‘ that the Constitution is a restraining 
and not an enabling instrument, and that but for the restrain- 
ing clauses in the Constitution, Congress would possess just as 
absolute power to legislate on all subjects, as the Parliament 
of Great- Britain.” 

One question of great importance arises in this discussion, 
which must be considered before any just conclusions are ulti- 
mately tobe drawn. We are ready to acknowledge, that the 
whole confederation can modify and control the functions of the 
government, and at its pleasure mould the plastic clay anew, 
and moreover that the federal authorities, neither have, nor can 
they acquire an indeperdent existence. But here the question 
occurs. If a minority of the contracting parties conceive them- 
selves aggrieved, or a single State finds its rights invaded and 
trampled on by the rest, what is to be done? Under such cir- 
cumstances is there no redress. Are the minority bound with 
cords that cannot be loosened? ‘This is a serious inquiry, 
but our duty is not to shrink from, but to meet it. 

It has been said by our author, that there is a resort to the 
elective franchise. ‘‘Should the government abuse the power, 
the people have an ample remedy in the elective franchise.” 
And in this manner have the Southern States been taunted in 
Congress by more than one great name. This is not liberal. 
It is the scoff and the jeering of a majority, who, having power 
in their hands, laugh to scorn the efforts and complaints of 
those, whom they are pleased to regard as an impotent mino- 
rity. Let us take, for example, the case of the tariff, which now 
excites so much feeling over a large portion of the Union, and 
which has, in fact, led to this discussion. What benefit can 
the people of the South hope for, in the remedy of the elective 
franchise? By no exertion could they obtain more able, or 
more faithful representatives than they now possess. The 
whole delegation South of the Potomac, with few exceptions, 
have been united in their opposition, unsparing in their exer- 
tions, and unshaken in their fidelity. ‘What new advantage 
could a change give us? Over the majority who have opposed 
this burthen upon us, we have no control. Our ballots cannot 
reach them, and they know it. They feel their power, they 
persuade themselves of their right, and they understand their 
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interest. This presents one of those strong cases, ‘ where the 
imposition is laid, not by the representatives of those who pay 
the tax, but by the representatives of those, who receive the 
bounty,” and it necessarily forces upon us the inquiry, whether 
the Constitution was formed for a majority who have the power 
to do what they please, or for the minority, that they might be 
protected against the power of the majority. 

‘We never sit down to examine the Constitution, without 
rising from the consideration, with a deeper impression, 
that it is not less distinguished for the sagacity, the wis- 
dom and the practical diseretion of its framers, than it is for 
the prudence with which all the powers have been selected, 
which it is expedient for such a government to exercise, and the 
caution, with which others have been withheld, which would be 
unequal, partial or oppressive in their operation. They seem 
to have weighed and scanned maturely every prerogative be- 
fore they admitted it into their catalogue; and of the enumerat- 
ed powers, not one can be pointed out so unjust or unfair in its 
practical effects, as to disturb the harmony of the Union. —In- 
deed, in the inquiry whether a particular measure may be adopt- 
ed, we may almost consider the universality of its application, 
as one of the tests of an undisputed or rather indisputable pow- 
er of the government to pursue it. 

The principles of the Constitution, when fairly put into ope- 
ration, are wonderfully harmonious and equitable, and as long 
as every thing local, or any measure calculated toawaken partial 
and sectional feeling, was carefully excluded from the adminis- 
tration of the government, and its action strictly confined to such 
objects as were of universal interest, all partook of its bounties 
and of its providence, and one burst of joy, gratitude and 
confiding loyalty, was heard in every part of our land. 

Such has been the enviable position of our country, for the 
greater part of the last thirty years. It is true, that during that 
period, there was one violent contest which clouded our inter- 
course and retarded our prosperity ; but it arose, like our pre- 
sent controversy, from the assumption by Congress of implied 
powers. The embargo was, to all intents and purposes, the 
apple of discord, and much of the violent and unmeasured op- 
position to the war, which soon after followed, arose from the 
state of destitution in which that war found us, when, by non- 
intercourse and non-importation, the materials of war were all 
wanting in our country, and an impoverished people had to con- 
tend against every privation. 

The same encroachments on the part of the government, we 
now perceive to engender new strife and discord, of a nature too 
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more dangerous to our peace, because these assumptions of 
power appear to be intended as the settled system of the gov- 
ernment, and have not the excitement of foreign hostilities to 
palliate their injustice, and to make successful appeals to the 
patriotism of the people. Whenever the government has moved 
within the limits distinctly marked and specified, its course has 
been beneficial and easy. Whenever it has wandered from its 
orbit, it has been involved in difficulty. If it regard not con- 
sequences, it may maintain for awhile its present attitude, for 
the power of numbers is apparently with it. But it is needless 
for the minurity to look longer to the ballot-box. They will not 
be heard, and this must ever be the case, where measures are 
devised and adopted, which are to act differently on different 
sections of the Union. ‘There immediately ceases every thing 
like a community of feeling, and the usual redress, through 
an appeal to the understandings and interests of the electors, 
is no longer to be expected. In truth, the appeal to cupidity 
and interest, is the strong plea against you, and will not be 
forgotten. 

The next appeal that is offered to the minority, is to the 
Federal Judiciary, as the tribunal properly instituted and spe- 
cially appointed for the redress of such grievances. 

When summoned to this bar, it will be proper to consider— 

Ist. The nature of this tribunal. 

2dly. Its jurisdiction. 

The Federal Government is obviously the result of a com- 
pact, to which there are no parties but sovereign States. But 
no one will deny that quoad any controversy which may arise 
between one State and the others, the Federal Government is 
not only a party, but also an efficient party. It has attempted 
to extend its own jurisdiction, to assume authority, and to tres- 
pass on those prerogatives which the States never surrendered. 
It is the act of that government which is called in question 
and when its authority is arraigned, we are referred for redress 
to its own tribunals. 

When we speak of its own tribunals, we are aware that they 
are a constituent part of the system—that they were created 
by the same parties that called the government into existence— 
and that they were entrusted with certain functions, and set 
apart to perform certain high and important duties. We wish 
not to derogate from their authority, nor lessen the respect to 
which they are entitled. On the contrary, we are willing to 
bear our testimony to talents on the bench of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, that would bonour any tribunal on 
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earth; but, in the questions which may arise, relative to the 
power of the Federal Government, it is impossible not to per- 
ceive, that they are the tribunals of one party, organized, ap- 
pointed, paid, receiving rank, distinction, and the means of 
reputation. Feeling their influence to extend with the extent 
of their jurisdiction, and their dignity to increase with the mag- 
nitude of their powers, they must be more than men to resist 
the temptations that press upon them—the breathings of that in- 
audible voice, which, through the organs of pride, vain glory and 
ambition, urges them silently, but unceasingly, to amplify their 
powers, and enlarge the foundation of that structure, on which 
their greatness rests. Let us add also, in charity, a probable 
persuasion in their own minds, that by widening the limits of 
their authority, they might multiply the means of doing good, 
and thus add to the benefits their labours may confer on their 
country. Be this as it may, they certainly stand on an emi- 
nence, where every impulse that can act on the frailty of man, 
and every feeling that is indirect and selfish, urges them to 
assume a still more commanding attitude. Nothing but naked, 
unrewarded integrity, assuming, perhaps, the garb of unbe- 
coming humility, can preserve them in an unchanging position. 
Our records are said already to shew, that some who have 
been selected to the high office, for their supposed devotion to 
popular opinions, and, particularly, for their avowed preference 
for the docrines of strict and literal construction, have no sooner 
found themselves within the influence of this relaxing atmos- 
phere, than they have become /atitudinarians in practice and in 
principle, and have assisted in loosening every restraint which 
the Constitution was supposed to impose on the action of the 
government. 

Without, however, supposing any liability to change, or even 
to modify an opinion from the mere influence of office, it must be 
obvious to all who study the operation of our government, that 
it is in the power of its authorities, by appointment, to shape 
the opinion of the Supreme Court in such a manner, that, after 
a given time, it shall respond to any decision of a permanent 
majority, and uphold their doctrines. Independently of the vari- 
ation which office may be suspected to produce, who can doubt, 
that as vacancies occur, men will be selected to fill this high 
station, for opinion’s sake, as well as for their talents; and that 
none will be called to construe the Constitution, whose doctrinal 
views shall not have been previously known and considered. An 
occasional exception may occur in appointment, or a departure 
from this principle may, under peculiar circumstances, take place, 
but it must be regarded as a maxim of acknowledged truth, that 
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in a course of years, the offices of the highest supreme tribunal 
in our land, will be held only by those whose political opinions, 
and whose constructive doctrines of constitutional right and 
constitutional power will accord with the views of those who 
hold the reins of government. Such as are disposed to resist 
the assumption of power, or, in a:word, the minority, must not, 
for a moment, think of confiding their rights to the decision of 
such atribunal. ‘They must, at once, plead to the jurisdiction. 

Let us illustrate this opinion by facts, and if we introduce 
names, we do it without the slightest disrespect. However we 
may regret that certain opinions have been held by celebrated 
individuals, we are far from considering it an offence, much 
less as a crime. Many of our readers have no doubt heard of 
the talents and character and opinions of the late Judge Roane 
of Virginia. He was distinguished by many at home, as the 
head of the party who opposed the assumption of constructive 
power by the government, and wished to limit its jurisdiction 
to the objects explicitly entrusted to its care. The talents 
and sentiments of Mr. Pinckney, of Maryland, were more known, 
because they were displayed on a different, and a wider thea- 
tre. Whocan doubt, that if, during the twe last administi ations, 
a vacancy had unfortunately occurred on the bench of the Su- 
preme Court, and these distinguished jurists had been placed 
as competitors, the choice would have fallen on him, whose 
opinions in respect to this very point, (the extended jurisdic- 
tion of the court) were known to be friendly, and this without 
reference to talents; for either of these gentlemen was compe- 
tent ably to discharge all the duties of such a station. Mr. 
Pinckney is stated to have devoted much time and research, in 
the latter years of his life, to the support of these doctrines. 
All his arguments abundantly verify this. And why, we would 
ask, was this labour bestowed upon an instrument, whose pow- 
ers, as vested in the government by the parties to the compact, 
were sufficiently clear, and so well marked by distinct and de- 
finite boundaries? Why were laboured efforts to extend, by 
subtle and forced interpretations, and by remote analogies, the 
power of the Constitution? Can it spring from any other source, 
than an ardent desire to include within the jcrisdiction of the 
court, all authority, and to render it, in all respects, sovereign 
and supreme. 

Let us take another case in which the remedy through these 
tribunals would be hopeless. The tariff laws for the promo- 
tion of manufactures, have been pronounced by some of the 
ablest lawyers and statesmen of the North, as contrary to the 
principles of the Constitution. ‘They have been considered, al- 
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most unanimously in the South, as an outrage upon these prin- 
ciples. Now, with what hope of success, could an appeal, on 
this subject, be carried before Mr. Justice Baldwin, who in his 
congressional career was the steady undeviating advocate of this 
System, or before Mr. Justice Johnson of this State, who has 
recently made a public declaration, that the protection of domes- 
tic manufactures is not only constitutional, but that no State is 
more deeply interested in maintaining the principles of the ta- 
rif thaw South-Carolina.* Can it be supposed that the one 
would depart from the avowed opinions of his past life, or that 
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eh) the. other, after such a public declaration of his hostility to the 
if settled convictions of his countrymen of South-Carolina, could 
sal meet this question with the unbiassed mind that becomes the 
ad sacied functions of a judge? Asin one, so it might bein all who 
ee had been engaged in political life, and might have former opi- 
ie pious and public declarations to encounter. If there is any 


sliding, history and philosophy, both unfortunately teach us, 

that the proclivity is more likely to be in favour of, than ad- 

verse tu an increase of power. Lord Strafford viewed the 

complaints and rights of the people with a widely different 

feeling trom Sir Thomas Wentworth, and we suspect, that, in 

our own history, Mr. Jefferson is the only President who retir- 

ed from office with the same opinions as to the limits of State 

and Federal authority with which he entered. ig 
Aud what has been the practical progress of this loose con- f 

struction of the Constitution? Agriculture was, in the Conven- 

tion, excluded as a subject fit for the legislation of Congress, 

and yet we observe in Congress amongst the Standing Com- 

mittees, a ‘* Committee on Agriculture.” The power to grant 

incorporations, was expressly denied in the Convention, as pro- 2 

per to be given to the government. The court has determin- 

ed, that Congress has power to create corporate bodies. Mr. 

Madisvn, in Congress, strenuously opposed, in 1792, the incor- 

poration of the former National Bank. As President of the 

United States, he confirmed the charter of the present National ) 

Bank. Even General Washington pressed upon Congress the 

establishment of a National University, though, as President of 

the Convention, he must have known that, on such a power be- 

ing proposed to be added to the enumerated powers, it had 

been three several times negatived in that body. What a me- 
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of the facility with which, even the prudent, the wise and the 
just, can persuade themselves, that the beneficial end of any 
particular measure, can sanctify its irregular adoption. 

if we are to judge of the future by the past, we can see no 
hope that Congress will cease to exercise powers, not warrant- 
ed by the Constitution, or that where these powers are disput- 
ed, the Supreme Court can ever be relied on, as an impartial 
arbiter, to decide questions of boundary between the State and 
Federal! jurisdictions. From the foundation of the government, 
until the present time, we have had from this Court, professions in 
abundance, that they were no more desirous to limit State so- 
vereignty, than they were to extend the Federal perogative be- 
yond the euumerated powers. We believe, that no professions 
were ever uttered in greater sincerity; but we must be con- 
strained to say, for the reasons already given, that the judges of 
this Court, must, from the very nature of things, be silently ear- 
ried ouwards on the gentle stream of extended interpretation, 
until they shall find themseives on an ocean of illimitable jadi- 
cial jurisdiction. It may be confidently said that they are: al- 
ready embarked on such a sea. ‘They are evidently under the 
influence of some invisible under current, which has thrown 
them out of that course they were most solicitous to steer, 
and the mistake in their reckoning, can never be rectified until 
the mists they have so long encountered in the voyage shall be 
dissipated, and they shall be able to take an observation by the 
first unclouded mid-day sun of their own minds. This sun- 
shine, so essential to the true latitude of their powers we 
fear will never again beam upon them, until it shail vouch- 
safe the majesty and power of the State sovereignties, 
which created all things under the government, to give them 
this light, by some manifestation of its sovereign wili and piea- 
sure. Our judges would then discover the hidden causes, 
which, in spite of all their careful calculations of course and 
distance, from the time of their departure, have brought the 
judiciary department of the United States to be regarded as the 
high, controlling authority over the sovereignty of the States, 
isstead of carrying it to its destination, as a co-ordinate, inde- 
pendent department in our anomalous system, no more sove- 
reign over the State judiciary authorities, than those authori- 
ties are sovereign over it. That the lights of an unclouded 
judgment in the Supreme Court, have not been visible, under 
any circumstances, where the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment have been drawn into question, is a truth amply attested 
by the records of our judicial history. Our limits will not per- 
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mit us to go into detail of all the instances, but we shall advert 
to some of them. 

The first case in which the Court, in its reasonings, clearly 
developed its intention to give an extended construction to the 
powers of the Courts of the United States, was that of Chisolm 
v. the State of Georgia, (2 Dall. 419.) By this decision, a sove- 
reign State was rendered liable to be brought to the bar of that 
Court, as a defendant, at the suit of an individual citizen of another 
State. There were many points made in this case; but the only 
one material to our present discussion, was, the question of a 
State’s liability to be sued. The ground of the decision against 
Georgia, was that clause in the Constitution, which declares, 
inter alia, that the judicial power shall extend to controversies 
‘between a State and citizens of another State.” ‘The Attor- 
ney General, Mr. Randolph, who, in the Convention, had been 
foremost amongst the decided advocates of a supreme national 
government, who was opposed to the equality of suffrage in the 
Senate, who proposed that Congress should have a negative 
over the acts of the State authorities, and who was displeased 
with the present Constitution, because it was a federal and not 
a national government, seems to have argued this case under 
the most pleasant feelings, for he considered ‘the constitutional 
right as supported by his own conviction, and that to surrender 
it, would be official perfidy.” Onthe part of Georgia, Inger- 
soll and Dallas declined arguing the case, having received 
positive instructions not todo so; but they presented “a written 
protestation, on behalf of the State, against the exercise of juris- 
diction in the cause.”’ In our humble judgment, this was a case, 
in which, to say the least of it, considerable doubts might well 
be entertained, and, therefore, good room for the Court to say, 
that these doubts should be thrown into the scale of State sove- 
reignty. On the one side, it was said with truth enough, that 
the words ‘controversies between a State and the citizens of 
another State,’ seemed to indicate, that the Court was to pos- 
sess jurisdiction, whether the State were plaintiff or defendant, 
and it is equally certain, that, in the succeeding clause, this ex- 
position does seem to be enforced, when it is provided, that in 
‘* cases in which a State shall be a party,” the Supreme Court 
shall have original jurisdiction. But, on the other hand, it was 
certainly fair reasoning, and it was so allowed by the Chief Jus- 
tice, that as the same section of the Constitution which extends 
the judicial power to controversies “ between a State and the 
citizens of another State,” also extends to controversies ‘ to 
which the United States shall be a party,” it would follow, that 
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if the word ‘‘ party’’ was intended to comprehend a party defen- 
dant as well as plaintiff, then the United States could be sued by 
a private citizen, a construction this, which is perfectly inadmis- 
sible. As fair as this reasoning was, combined with the humi- 
liation which must accompany the act of a sovereign State being 
“dragged into a court of justice, torto collo, like Buonaparte’s 
volunteers into the field in chains,” yet the Supreme Court 
seems to have been deaf to that plea for State sovereignty, 
which it was obviously the policy of the day to overrule. Judge 
Iredell was the only Judge who expressed doubts. In the 
opinions of the other four, is to be discovered that same desire 
for supremacy in the Federal head, and of Jatitudinarian con- 
struction, against which the friends of State rights have uni- 
formly protested. It is in this decision, that we perceive the 
tendency of the judicial power to merge all sovereign power 
into the virtual consolidation of a great central government. 
Mr. Justice Wilson, who delivered his sentiments in this case, at 
great length, and had already, in the Pennsylvania Convention, 
expressed his opinion that the government was an ordinance of 
the people, and not a compact between States, commenced his 
opinion by saying, as we conceive rather sneeringly—* One of 
the parties is a STATE; certainly respectable, claiming to be 
sovereign. The question is, whether this State so respectable, 
and whose claim soars so high, is amenable to the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court of the United Slates? This question, im- 
portant in itself, will depend on others more important still, and 
may, perhaps, ultimately be resolved into one, no less radical 
than this—do the people of the United States form a NATION ?” 
That this Judge brought to the bench of the Supreme Court, 
his previously settled conviction, that he did not regard the 
Constitution in the light of a compact between States, but as 
an emanation from the people aggregately, may be discovered 
from his opinion, and particularly in that part, wherein he says, 
**to the Constitution of the United States, the term SOVEREIGN 
is totally unknown. ‘There is but one place where it could 
have been used with propriety. But even in that place, it 
would not, perhaps, have comported with the delicacy of those, 
who ordained and established that Constitution. ‘They might 
have announced themselves ‘sOVEREIGN’ people of the United 
States. But serenely conscious of the fact, they avoided the 
ostentatious declaration.’” What else could be expected from a 
Judge on the bench, whose views are so obscured by precon- 
ceived opinions of the necessity of a supreme national govern- 
ment, than that he should regard the claim of a State, as, 
indeed, ‘‘ soaring high,”’ when that State urges upon the Court, 
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that it is sovereign. The opinions of the other judges are taint- 
ed, more or less, with the same unsound doctrine of a government 
of the people, and not a government of States. ‘There is nothing 
like concern expressed, that a sovereign State should, nolens 
volens, be brought into a Court, and have a judgment pro- 
nounced against it. Mr. Chief Justice Jay defends the justice, 
policy and utility of such a proceeding. va 

What was the consequence of this decision of the Supreme 
Court? An amendment to the Constitution was immedi- 
ately proposed and finally adopted, that “the judicial 
power should not (again) be construed to any suit in law or 
equity, commenced or prosecuted against one of the United 
States, by citizens of another State,” &c. This was always 
the true meaning of the Constitution, and the whole case is more 
remarkable, because Mr. Hamilton, in answering the objec- 
tions that were made to the Constitution, that, under this pro- 
vision a State might be sued by an individual, had expressly dis- 
claimed such an exposition. He says expressly “that it is in- 
herent in the nature of Sovereignty, not to be amenable to the 
suit of an individual without its consent,” and contends that 
** to ascribe to the Federal Courts, by mere implication, and in 
destruction of a pre-existing right of the State governments, a 
power which would involve such a consequence, would be alto- 
gether forced and unwarrantable.” (Fed. No. 81.) Inthe dis- 
cussion too, which took place in the Virginia State Convention, 
which is the only one, in which the powers of the Federal Judi- 
ciary were thoroughly examined, Mr. Madison, who had been 
in the General Convention, disclaimed ‘the power of an indi- 
vidual, to call any State into Court,” and contended, that the 
only operation this clause could have, was “ that if a State 
should wish to bring suit against a citizen, it must be brought 
before the Federal Court.” ( Debates 375.) So, also, Mr. Mar- 
shall, now Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, in his argu- 
ments on this clause, supported Mr. Madison’s construction 
‘‘as warranted by the words,” and was surprised, that this 
clause should have been decried with such unusual vehemence. 
He could ascribe to the Constitution no other ‘intent than to 
enable States to recover claims against individuals, residing in 
other States.” ( Debates 394.) 'The eagle eye of Mr. Patrick 
Henry had discovered, that the clause might conceal the 
very latent power, afterwards given in Chisolm vs. Georgia, 
and he denounced it with such force and vehemence, as to have 
made it necessary, for the other gentlemen, to deny, as stren- 
uously, the possibility of any such construction. 
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It has been painful to us to dwell so long on a case, which, for 
the honour of our jurisprudence, we wish had not been adjudi- 
cated. But it has been necessary, because this decision is the 
substratum of all those doctrines, which would regard the States 
as mere corporations, and make all their authorities, legislative, 
executive and judicial, subordinate to one supreme government. 
The citizen plaintiff, though he obtained judgment by default, 
and a writ of enquiry was awarded to him, nevertheless did 
not reap the fruits of his victory, for the eleventh amendment 
of the Constitution stopped all further proceedings. But the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, though driven from their ground 
in that case, soon rallied, and, we regret to say, that they have 
since kept their position with lines of defence, which seem 
almost impregnable. Our limits will not permit us to enume- 
rate all the instances in which, by sophisms and metaphysical 
subtlety, they have swept to the jurisdiction of their own 
courts, cases which it was never designed they should adjudi- 
cate. There is a circumstance in regard to the Federal Ju- 
diciary which merits attention. It seems to be so far removed 
beyond the control of the people, that whilst other departments 
of the government, in committing trespasses upon the rights of 
the people, by no means so alarming as the encroachments of 
this body, have occasionally been made to atone for their faults, 
by the voice of their indignant constituents, heard through the 
elective franchise, the Supreme Court has enjoyed perfect im- 
punity. It has stood, as it were, upon a rock in the midst of 
the ocean, bidding defiance to the tempestuous waves of discon- 
tent. ‘I'he great revolution in public opinion, in 1800, brought 
down the power of the elder Adams, and elevated Mr. Jef- 
ferson in the affections of his fellow-citizens. Great, how- 
ever, as was this revolution, and as extensively as it affected 
the legislative and executive departments of the government, 
by correcting their abuses, there was no correspondent reform 
in the judiciary. The will of the people, so loudly declared 
against the violations of the charter, and thus far so effectually 
interposed on behalf of pubjic liberty and of the rights of the 
States, was, certainly, a signal triumph of the principles of the 
Constitution, and was worthy of all the joyful emotions and 
celebration with which it was received at the time, in the hearts 
of an exulting people. But it was not a victory, which, as to 
its consequences, could be regarded as decisive. ‘The outposts 
of the enemy were driven in; his entrenchments were generally 
forced, but the citadel remained, in which the elite threw them- 
selves, and from which they have never been dislodged. The 
VOL. VI.—NO. 12, a6 
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fruits, therefore, of the revolution of 1800, have been greatly 
overrated. In that contest, and amidst many scattered ele- 
ments and fragments of the consolidation party, the judiciary 
remained unhurt. Where regeneration was so much needed, 
there was not the slightest reform. Where solemn pledges 
were necessary, no security for the future was given. ‘There 
was not even the hope of a promise. Secure in their impreg- 
nable fortress, they have never made a sally, in which they 
have not been successful in invigorating the powers of the Fede- 
ral legislature, and in breaking down the just claims of the 
State departments, as co-ordinate powers. ‘The case of Mar- 
bury v. Madison, was a movement which at once indicated the 
conscious self-security which the judiciary enjoyed, immedi- 
ately after that memorable defeat, whilst all the other func- 
tionaries under Mr. Adams were placed under the ban of the 
empire. Instead of being alarmed at the fate of their com- 
patriots, and naturally falling into a state of cautious judicial 
coustruction, somewhat congenial with the public feeling, which 
so properly led to the dismissal of Mr. Adams, the purpose of 
these judges seems to have been unchanged. They spared no 
exertions to sustain his principles, and were ready to avail 
themselves of any position, which, by this most unexpected 
triumph of the friends of the Constitution, chance might pre- 
sent tothem. ‘The last act of Mr. Adams’ political life fur- 
nished an opportunity. It had been his object to make his flight 
from office as formidable as possible, and Parthian like, he dis- 
charged his arrows as he retired in full speed. His midnight 
appointments of a phalanx of judges and justices, were fully 
in this spirit of warfare. Amongst the commissions which were 
signed and sealed, but not delivered, was one for Marbury, as a 
justice of the peace for Alexandria. The first act of Mr. Jeffer- 
son was to forbid its delivery, in consequence of which, an 
application was made by Marbury to the Supreme Court, for a 
mandamus to Mr. Madison, the then Secretary of State, to de- 
liver to him his commission. The Supreme Court having no 
jurisdiction, was compelled to dismiss the application, but Chief 
Justice Marshall went out of his way, as he has since done on 
another memorable occasion, (Cohens v. Virginia) and gave an 
extra-judicial opinion, that delivery was not essential to the va- 
lidity of these commissions, (a hint this that another tribunal 
might give relief) though at the time they were countermanded 
they were in the office of the Secretary of State, and, of conse- 
quence, in the hands of the new President. 

The case of Chisolm v. Georgia, was the first siep towards 
universal empire of the Supreme Court. ‘There a sovereign 
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State was brought to its bar at the suit of a private citizen. The 
case of Marbury v. Madison was the second. Here was a 
claim distinctly urged, to make a co-ordinate and independent 
department of the government actually subordinate to the ju- 
diciary—a doctrine, which, to the honour of Mr. Jefferson, he 
was deterinined to resist, and did resist whenever be had an 
opportunity. ‘lhe third and last step, was to bring all the State 
Courts at the feet of the same supreme judiciary. This was 
done in the case of Martin v. Hunter’s lessee, | Wheat. 304. 
Here the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court was ex- 
tended to any case adjudicated in the highest court of law or 
equity of a State, where the validity of a treaty or statute. or 
other authority, exercised under the Constitution, or laws of the 
United States, shall have been drawn in question, and the de- 
cision is against their validity, &c. ‘The highest Court of Ap- 
peals in Virginia, had, in the first instance, decided in favour 
of the defendant in error. On an appeal tu the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the judgment of the State Court of Ap- 
peals was reversed; but that Court refused to obey the man- 
date of the Supreme Court, and did not carry its Jadgment into 
execution, on the ground, “that so much of the twenty-fifth 
section of the act of Congress, (entitled ‘an act to establish the 
judicial Courts of the United States, passed 24th September, 
1739,’) as extends the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court toa State tribunal, is not in pursuance of the Constitu- 
tion.” ‘The case, on being again carried up to that Court, the 
same reversal of judgment took place, and that Court, under 
the same clause of the judiciary act, proclaimed its right to pro- 
ceed to a final decision of the cause, and to award execution. 

It is impossible to look into the opinion of the Court, as de- 
livered by Mr. Justice Story, and not to perceive that same 
fundamental error in his views of the Constitution, into which 
his predecessors had fallen, namely, that this is emphatically 
the government of the people, aggregately, and not of States. 
Let us hear him on this point. 


“‘ Before proceeding to the principal question, it may not be unfit to 
dispose of some preliminary considerations, which have grown out of 
the arguments at the bar. The Constitution of the United States was 
ordained and established, not by the States in their sovercign capacity, 
but emphatically as the Constitution declares, by the people of the 
United States? There can be no doubt, that it was competent to the 
people to invest the General Government with all the powers which 
they might deem proper and necessary; to extend or restrain those 
powers, according to their own pleasure, and to give them a paramount 
and supreme authority. As little doubt can there be, that the people 
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had a right to prohibit to the States the exercise of any powers which 
were, in their judgment, incompatible with the objects of the general 
compact; to make the powers of the State governments, in given 
cases, subordinate to those of the nation, or to reserve to themselves 
those sovereign authorities which they might not choose to delegate to 
either. The Constitution was not, therefore, necessarily carved out of 
existing State authorities nor a surrender of powers already existing in 
State institutions, forthe powers of the States depend upon their own in- 
stitutions; and the people of every State had the rightto modify and re- 
strain them according to their own views. of policy or principle. On 
tue other hand, it is perfectly clear, that the sovereign power, vested in 
the State governments by their respective constitutions, remained un- 
altered, and unimpaired, except so far as they were granted to the gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

“‘ These deductions do not rest upon general reasoning, plain and 
obvious as they seem to be. They have been positively recognized by 
one of the articles in amendment of the Constitution, which declares, 
that ‘the powers not delegated to the United States, by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited to it by the States, are reserved to the States res- 
pectively or to the people.”—1 Wheat. p. 324. 


We have ina previous number adverted to the fallacy of this 
idea ofours being “ a government of the people.” But we can- 
not express our surprise at the total misconception of the Court, 
in supposing that the word “ people” in this tenth amendment, 
meaus otherwise than the people of the States in their corporate 
capacities. ‘The errorarises from not observing the obvious dis- 
tinction between a State government, and a State sovereignty. 
The same mistake was subsequently committed in the case of 
M’Culloch v. State of Maryland. Chief Justice Marshall there 
evidently confounded two things totally distinct, as has been 
sufficiently shewn by ‘ Brutus’ in ‘the Crisis.’ A State sovereign- 
ty is that power of a State, which is exercised in its utmost so- 
vereiguty, as when the people are in their original character, as 
in Convention. A State government is the power of the peo- 
ple in their organized character, and with limits aftixed to its 
sovereignty. Mr. Justice Story, in the case before us, con- 
ceives that the word “ States,” used in the tenth amend- 
ment, means the State sovereigntics, and that the word 
‘‘ people” being intended to be used in an opposite sense, 
must be understood to refer to the ‘ people” aggregately. 
If his premises were right, his inference would be equally 
true. But we differ from him. The word “ States” here 
evidently means the State governments; because the “ re- 
servation to the ‘ Slates,’ is of all power not prohibited by it, 
(the Constitution) to the States.” The word States twice here 
used in the same sentence, must have one and the same sense, 
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and if we only turn to the body of the Constitution, an expla- 
nation is at once given, for the prohibitions are upon the legis- 
lative power of the State, as that “ no State shall pass any bill 
of altuinder, or ex post facto law, lay imposts, coin money, 
emit bills of credit,” &c. The people in their original char- 
acter pass no laws. They only make their Constitution. ‘The 
real imtention of the clause was to restrain the State govern- 
ments. ‘The State sovereignties are only referred to when the 
word * people” is used; and then in the same sense as when 
the Constitution is made “ by the people of the United States,” 
which clearly means the people of the separate State sove- 
reignties. ‘he preceding and ninth amendment evidently en- 
forces this view. ‘The enumeration in the Constitution of 
certain rights, shall not be construed to deny, or disparage 
others retamed by the people.” The reservation here, is to the 
creating power of the government, and, as we shall shew, thatthe 
people of the States, in their separate independent political 
communities, created the government, and not the people of the 
United States as collectively ; so the deduction is clear, that 
when power is “ reserved to the people, it must mean the peo- 
ple in the same capacity in which they formed the government, 
that is as the people of the separate States. But it was pro- 
bably deemed necessary by some, not only to reserve all rights, 
not included in the enumeration, to the original State sovereign- 
ties—to the power in fact which created the government—but 
also to every department, or portion of the sovereign power 
existing or to exist in each State; and hence the necessity of 
providing that the State governments should continue to exer- 
cise all power, from the exercise of which the Constitution did 
not prohibit them. Both amendments were only inserted 
abundante cautela, and were they expunged, no alteration could 
take place in the relative rights of the parties to the compact. 

It was quite natural for such as believed, that ‘ the Consti- 
tution was not necessa.ily carved out of the existing State so- 
vereignties,” to ascribe to the creators of the government a de- 
sire “to make the State governments, in given cases, subordi 
nate to those of the nation,” as if there can be subordination, 
where it is the States which create, and the States which can 
destroy the government. And it was still more natural, that 
all such should contend for such a construction as would not 
only make the instrument “provide merely for the exigencies 
of a few years,” but also, for ‘all those changes and modifica- 
tions of power, which, in a long lapse of ages, might be indis- 
pensable to effect the general objects of the charter.” Here it 
is, that we find fault with the Supreme Court. Instead of 
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leaving such defects in the Constitution, as time and experi- | 
ence shall discover, to be remedied by the amendatory power, | 
which is there provided, the judges at once supply these defects, | 
by an extension of their own powers. ‘ Boni judicis est am- 
pliare jurisdictionem.” And hence there have been instances 
where they not only have given power by implication, when | 
there was not a word in the instrument to warrant it, but where | 
the general context was decidedly repugnant 

The clauses of the Constitution, under which the Supreme 
Court claims to revise the proceedings and judgments of the 
State tribunals, are the first and second sections of the third ar- 
ticle. ‘The first section says, ‘the judicial power of the Unit- 
ed States shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and in such : 
inferior courts, as Congress may, from time to time, ordain and 2 
establish.” The second section declares, ‘that the judicial pow- : 
er shall extend toall cases in law and equity, arising under this 
Constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties made 
or which shall be made under their authority ; to all cases affect- 
ing ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls ; to all cases 
of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; to controversies to which 
the United States shall be a party ; to controversies between two 
or more States; between a State and citizens of another 
State; between citizens of different States; between citizens 
of the same State claiming lands under grants of different 
States, and between a State or the citizens thereof, and foreign 
States, citizens or subjects.”’ “In all cases affecting ambassadors, 
other public ministers and consuls, and those in which a State 
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ae | shall be a party, the Supreme Court shall have original juris- | 
; diction. In all the other cases before mentioned, the Supreme | 
‘| | Court shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact A | 
af with such exceptions, and under such regulations as the Con- . 
| Ae Throwing aside every thing like sophism and subtlety, who 
ey? can read the two sections without receiving the strongest im- 
lh ad pression that the appellate jurisdiction here given, is from the 
ety inferior Federal tribunals, and not from the'State Courts. Here 
x a we perceive a complete organization for a Federal Judiciary. 
a There is a judicial power created, and there are specified cases 
“a be on which that power is to operate. ‘The judicial power is di- 
i ie | vided into supreme and subordinate, and again into original and 
¢ i, ‘ appellate jurisdictions. There is also a division of the subjects, 
+ 4 for judicial cognizance. Some cases are assigned to the ori- 

ginal jurisdiction of a Supreme Court, and the remainder to 


the appellate jurisdiction. If, then, the whole judicial power of 
1} the United States is vested in no other than this Supreme and 
these inferior tribunals, is not the inference irresistible, that 
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the courts from whose judgments an appeal was to lie, must 
be the inferior tribunals, which, under the Constitution, have 
original cognizance of the enumerated cases? The words are 
very explicit—* In all the other cases before mentioned, the Su- 
preme Court shall have appellate jurisdiction.” What are the 
cases before mentioned? ‘The same section answers—* The 
cases to which the judicial power shall extend.” What judicial 
power? The first section answers—‘ The judicial power of the 
United States.” 

Thus the appeal only lies in the cases, to which the judicial 
power of the United States shaliextend. What, again, are the 
cases embraced in this definition? We should say, such as are 
litigated or adjudged in some inferior Court, which is a portion 
of the judicial power of the United States. A ease adjudged in 
a State Court of South-Carolina cannot be such a case. That 
is a case, to which the judicial power of South-Carolina, and not 
of the United States has extended, and te which no judicial 
power of any other sovereigniy can extend, by virtue of that 
comity, which permits that Court of competent jurisdiction to pro- 
ceed to judgment, which first comes into possession of the 
case. ‘The object of this first clause of the secoud section, ex- 
tending the judicial power of the United States to certain cases, 
was, as we conceive, simply to extend the general original juris- 
diction of the Federal Courts to those cases ; but as a Supreme 
Court, and inferior tribunals had been just created in the pre- 
ceding and first section, and without some further limitation, 
Congress would be left at liberty, in the organization of the ju- 
diciary, to make the Supreme Court altogether a Court of ap- 
pellate jurisdiction, it became necessary to specify the two 
cases, in which there was a particular desire to give it original 
jurisdiction, and the appellate jurisdiction in all the other ca- 
ses followed as a matter of course. ‘The words “ original and 
appellate,” here refer to the judicial power of the United States, 
as just vested in the supreme and inferior jurisdictions. The 
appellate jurisdiction, given to the ‘cases to which the judicial 
power shall extend,” can only mean the cases, in which some 
of the inferior courts have exercised original jurisdiction. Be- 
fore the appellate power can have an existence, two things 
are essential. First: that there be an object of appeal, or some 
case, to which judicial power has actually attached. Secondly: 
that the judicial power be that of the United States. It is not 
enough, that it be a case to which the original jurisdiction of a 
Court of the United States, might have ‘ extended,” had the 
parties, instead of litigating in the State Courts, made a fede- 
ral tribunal, the Court of first instance. ‘This would be to con- 
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stitute by mere implication, the original jurisdiction of the 
Courts of one sovereignty, and the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Courts of a distinct sovereignty, as different portions of one and 
the sume judiciary power, when there are already existing su- 
preme and inferior tribunals of the United States, having a na- 
tural and obvious relation to each other, and already constitut- 
ed as making up its judicial power, when the State Courts and 
State Judiciary, are not once mentioned or alluded to in the 
Constitution, and in the very teeth of the first section in the ar- 
ticle which positively declares, that ‘the judicial power of the 
United States shall be vested in a Supreme Court, and such 
inferior Courts as Congress may ordain and establish.” Had 
the Constitution intended to have given an appeal from the 
State Courts it might have been easily expressed, by providing, 
that in all the cases of federal cognizance, whether arising in 
the State or federal tribunals, the Court should have appel- 
late jurisdiction. But as the judiciary article now stands, any 
such construction, we must regard as totally inadmissible. A 
case once adjudicated in a State, or foreign Court of competent 
jurisdiction can never again be opened, excepting under certain 
limitations recognized in Courts. How then a case, which the 
original jurisdiction of the Courts of the United States is not 
competent to reach, by virtue of its being already disposed of, 
can be a ease to which the judicial power of the United States 
shall extend, we cannot conceive, unless, as we have already 
said, the State Courts be the original and the Supreme Court 
the appeilate, ‘judicial power of the United States,” in the face 
of that express clause, which confines the judicial power of the 
United States, to the Supreme Court and to “ the inferior tribu- 
nals, to be constituted by Congress.” 

The word “appellate” is a relative expression used only in 
reference to some inferior tribunal. It is a term implying 
superiority. ‘The appellate power is that right, which a supe- 
rior has to examine into the proceedings of an inferior Court, 
with a view to confirm or reverse the judgment there given. 
To speak of appellate jurisdiction, where there is not an infe- 
rior tribunal to operate upon, is to converse in an unintelligi- 
ble language. ‘The instant an appeal lies from the decisions 
of a particular Court, that Court is an inferior jurisdiction. Un- 
til then, it can be distinetly shewn, that the Constitution con- 
templates the State Courts, as ‘tribunals inferior to the Su- 
preme Court,” there cannot possibly be an appeal from such 
Courts. In what part of the Constitntion is there a word imply- 
ing this superiority. Not certainly in the use of the term “ Su- 
preme Court.” ‘This epithet refers to its supremacy over the 
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other tribunals of the Uvited States, which were to be consti- 
tuted by Congress as “inferior tribunals.” Similar expressions 
of supremacy, are to be found in every State Constitution, par- 
ticularly in those of Ohio and South-Carolina. The expres- 
sion * Supreme or Superior Court,” is unavoidable, where the 
jurisdiction of one Court, in any judicial system, is to be appel- 
late. But a conclusive reason why the State Courts are not, 
by the Constitution, regarded as inferior to the Supreme Court 
in whole or in part, ts, that the instrument recoguizes no tribunal 
as inferior to that Court, excepting such as Congress shall or- 
dain aud establish. ‘ Cougress shall have power to constitute 
tribunals inferior tothe Supreme Court.” And again, ‘the 
judicial power shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and in 
such Inferior Courts as Congress shall, from time to time, or- 
dain and establish.” Can stronger passages be adduced to 
shew, that the only tribunals which were to be inferior to the 
Supreme Court, as a portioa of the same judicial power, 
were “the tribunals to be constituted by Congress?” Can 
a power given to Congress to constitute tribunals inferior to the 
Supreme Court, possibly include a power to make the State 
Courts those inferior tribunals? The Constitution virtually 
declares that it cannot, for it excludes the State Courts from 
its contemplation, by providing, in the next sentence, that the 
judges of the inferior tribunals were to be federal and not State 
judges.“ 'The judges, both of the Supreme and Inferior Courts, 
shall hold their offices during good behaviour ; and shall, at 
stated times, receive for their services a compensation which shall 
not be diminished during their continuance in office.”” Can the 
State Courts then be contemplated? The thought is inadmis- 
sible in any shape. ‘To constitute a tiibunal ts to define the 
extent of its juriediction, to fix the number of its judges, to pre- 
scribe the times and places of its sittings, and to regulate its 
proceedings, &c. Can Congress exercise any of these powers 
in relation to State Courts? Can State judges be impeached 
by Congress? If then the State Courts cannot under any con- 
struction be the tribunals contemplated by the Constitution to 
be ‘inferior to the Supreme Court,” and inferiority in a State 
tribunal, in whole orin part, is indispensable to give any other 
Court a power to revise its judgments or proceedings, what is 
the obvious deduction? Certaimly, that the State Courts could 
not have been contemplated as the Courts from which the ap- 
peal was to be given. 
In contending that it was the object of appeal, and not the 
tribunal from which the appeal was to lie, which was in contem- 
VOL. Vi.—NO. 12. 57 
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plation of the Constitution, the great argument of the Court, 
and on which, it seems to us, it principally relies, is this— 


‘* The appellate power is not limited, by the terms of the third article, 
to any particular Courts. The words are, ‘the judicial power (which 
includes the appellate power) shall extend to all cases, &c. and in all 
the other cases before mentioned, the Supreme Court shall have appel- 
late jurisdiction.’ It is the case then, and not the Court, that gives 
jurisdiction. If the judicial power extend to the case, it will be in vain 
to search in the letter of the Constitution for any qualification, as to the 
tribunal where it depends. It is incumbent on those who assert such 
a qualification, to shew its existence by necessary implication.”—1 
Wheat. 338. 


We think we Aave shewn its existence by unavoidable impli- 
cation, in the circumstance, that an appeal can only lie from an 
inferior Court; that no inferior courts are known to the Con- 
stitution, but such as are to form a portion of its own judicial 
power, and to be “ardained and established” as such, by Con- 
gress; that State courts are not once named, and that the whole 
article relates to no other subject than the judicial power of 
the United States. It is true, that the appellate power refers 
to the “cases before mentioned,” without specifying the court, 
where they are pending. But the reason of this specification 
of cases, and not courts, is most obvious. It was not, because 
in giving the appellate jurisdiction, cases were in contemplation 
of the Constitution, and not tribunals, but because the whole 
judicial power of the United States being one of limited charac- 
ter as to cases, and divided into original and appellate jurisdie- 
tions, it became absolutely indispensable to make a division 
of these cases between the two jurisdictions, which division 
could not be made without referring to the cases. ‘There was 
no necessity to speak of the tribunals. ‘These were to be consti- 
tuted by Congress as inferior to the Court, which was to have 
the appellate power; but there was an unavoidable necessity to 


sspeak of the cases, in order that the boundary between the ori- 


ginal and appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, might be 
distinctly marked. The one was to embrace two of the cases, 
and the other, all the remaining cases. That the term “cases,” 
was introduced for this purpose and no other, not only results 
from the reason of the thing, but may be illustrated by suppos- 
ing the converse of the proposition contended for by the Court, 
to be the true state of the case. Let us now admit that the 
real intention was an appeal from the Federal tribunals and 
not the State courts. Would there not have been the same 
necessity for an expression, that the judicial power should ex- 
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tend to all cases, &c. and that the cases in which the Supreme 
Court should have original, should be distinguished from those 
in which it should have appellate jurisdiction? Could such an 
intention have been accomplished without giving the appellate 
jurisdiction “in all the other cases before mentioned?’ It would 
be difficult to give any but an affirmative answer. Then, surely, 
if a specification of cases for the appellate jurisdiction was as 
necessary in the one case as the other, (that is, whether the 
Federal courts singly, or the State courts as well as the 
inferior Federal tribunals, were to be appealed from,) the in- 
ference cannot possibly be maintained, that it is the case which 
gives the appellate jurisdiction ; for we have just shewn, that if 
the (Federal) ¢ribunal and the case were both contemplated, the 
clause or section must be expressed in the same words; and 
that however it might be expressed, still the imsertion of the 
term ‘cases,” wherever it is used in the section, was unavoid- 
able. Tous it does seem most singular, that when there is a 
division of the whole judicial power, into supreme and subordi- 
nate, and then again into original and appellate, avd a distri- 
bution is made of the cases, previously given, as the common 
property of the whole, the Court should not perceive, in this ne- 
cessity or act of distribution, such a manifest and indissoluble 
relation between the supreme and ivfertor tribunals, as to con- 
stitute, of itself, a sufficient ‘* qualification as to the tribunal” 
from which the appeal was intended to lie, there being no other 
inferior tribunals mentioned or alluded to, excepting those 
which were to be ordained by Congress. 'Tiat the inferior tri- 
bunals were contemplated, and no ethers, would also appear 
from the consideration, that this whole second clause of the 
second section, giving the appellate jurisdiction, did not dnerease 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, but was a direct limi- 
tation upon its powers; for bad the clause been expunged, Con- 
gress, in organizing its judiciary, would have been at liberty to 
confer on it original as well as appellate jurisdiction in all the 
specified cases. If, therefore, the original jurisdiction conferred 
on the court in the two specified cases, gave no new power, but 
actually abridged what Congress might previously have given 
toit under the preceding section by implication, then the giving 
of the appellate jurisdiction, in the other cases, could confer no 
new power. So too, had the clause been omitted, Congress 
could have increased the appellate power of the court over the 
inferior courts, by making it altogether a court of appeals. But 
who would contend in such a case, (the words ‘appellate juris- 
diction”? not being used) that Congress could refer such an 
appellate jurisdiction to any but the Federal courts. If we 
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understand the Court rightly, the claim of supremacy is founded 
on the clause giving the power of “appellate jurisdiction” to 
the Supreme Court, in certain cases, in express terms. Strike 
out this clause, and Congress could still confer on it appellate 
jurisdiction by inevitable imptication in those same cases, (the 
Court being made a supreme tribunal by the first section) and 
yet the Court would scarcely contend, that, in “vesting the 
judicial power of the United States ina supreme and in inferior 
courts, to be ordained and established by Congress,” State 
courts were intended to be the tribunals in reference to which 
it was to be supreme. Suppose again, we strike out the whole 
article relating to the judiciary, excepting the first clause, so 
that it might read thus—‘* The judicial power of the United 
States shall be vested in one Supreme Court and in such infertor 
Courts as Congress may, from time to time, ordain and estab- 
lish. The judges shall hold their offices during good beha- 
viour,” &c. Under such a clause, the Federal courts might 
still be invested with the cognizance of the specified cases, with 
a few exceptions, but partic ularly with cognizance of all cases 
arising under the Constitution and laws of the United States. 
But as clear as would be the right of Congress, under such a 
power, to define, at its discretion, the jurisdiction of its differ- 
ent courts, and to have even a gradation of courts of appeal ; 
yet who would say, that under such a clause, Congress could 
give an appellate jurisdiction over the State courts? And why 
not? If, according to the position of the Court, it is the exten- 
sion of the judicial power to the cases that alone gives the ap- 
pellate power contended for, it cleariy can make no difference 
whether the power attaches to the cases in express terms or 
by strict implication. The appellate jurisdiction, impliedly 
given, ought to reach the State courts, as well as it does in the 
terms in which it is now expressed, for the simple reason, that 
the appellate power would still be, according to the reasoning 
of the Court, a part of the judicial powcr, and the judicial power 
would still extend to the case.” But it is not, and canuot be 
imagined, that were the whole judicial article comprised in the 
first section just quoted, or even with the addition of that part 
of the second section, which exteuds the judicial power to the 
enumerated cases, (the clause respecting appellate jurisdiction 
being omitted) the Court would contend for such a power, and 
this shews the consequences which will always follow, when 
clauses or words of limitation are construed to signify an ex- 
tension of power. It was, no doubt, a desideratum that foreign 
ministers, residing at the seat of government, should have the 
highest tribunal in the land to resort to, and not to be driven 
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into the inferior tribunals. The same facility was provided for 
a sovereign State. The original jurisdiction being thus carved 
out of the mass of cases, it was natural to speak of the appel- 
late jurisdiction “in all the other cases.” 

The Court says: “the appellate power is not limited by the 
terms of the third article to any particular Court... We think 
we have already shown by the foregoing view, that it is limited 
tothe inferior federal wibunals by strong and inevitable impli- 
cation. But we are certainly under no obligation to prove this. 
The mere extension of the judicial nower of the United States, 
to particular cases, cannot be construed to embrace cases al- 
ready decided in another, or a State sovereignty. If this ex- 
tension was intended to embrace those cases, so as to bring them 
up from the Courts of the State sovereignty to be revised by 
those of the federal sovereignty, the onus probandi is with the 
Court. [tis not for us to prove a negative, or to shew that State 
tribunals were not contemplated as the objects of control for the 
judictal power of the United States, but it is with the opposite 
party to prove that they were, and this upon the generally ac- 
knowledged principle, that as all the powers of the Federal 
Goverument are limited, nothing can be claimed which is not 
expressly given to any of its departments, or resulung to it by 
acknowledged implication. In the particular case before us, 
seeing that a perfect relation already subsists between the su- 
preme and inferior tribunals, the Court is bound to show that 
the mention of these inferior tribunals is not a qualification, as 


to the tribunals where the cases were to depend. We repeat 


our firm conviction, that the Court and the case are both refer- 
red to, as the only subjects for the appellate jurisdiction; and 
that it is impossible to separate them from the circumstance, 
that the courts were created—their gradations established—their 
general jurisdiction, as to cases, specified—and the particular 
jurisdictions of the Supreme Court prescribed, by one and the 
same fiat. It isto no purpose to contend, that the appellate ju- 
risdiction extends to the cases, because the whole judicial power 
of which the appellate is part, positively embraces the cases. 
This is only moving in a cirele, and we are brought to the very 
point from which we commenced. ‘The question still recurs, 
what cases? Certainly not the cases originating in any part of 
the globe, and already carried to judgment, (for foreign Courts 
can take cognizance of all civil cases arising under the laws of 
Congress as well as their own Courts.) Not, certainly, cases to 
which the original judicial power cannot extend, but cases aris- 
ing in the Courts, which, under the Constitution, have the ori- 
ginal jurisdiction of the subject matter. These can be no other 
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than the Courts of the United States. It is not enough that it 
be a Court which has original jurisdiction in the case, but it 
must, in its organization be a tribunal, constituted by Congress as 
inferior to the Supreme Court. Are the highest State Courts of 
appeals inferior in their organization to the Federal,Courts ? 

If so, when were they made inferior? Not certainly by the 
Constitution: it makes no inferior tribunal, but confides the 
power to Congress, to ordain and establish those inferior Courts, 
and, as we have already remarked, State Courts caunot be con- 
templated as these inferior Courts, because the inferior Courts 3 
are, under the Constitution, to be held by federal judges. | 

The third article is rather in the light of a limitation than an 


extension of the judicial power of the United States. The i | 
word “extend,” here used, is notaterm of enlarged, but of re- ; 1 
strictive signification. Comparatively speaking, or in refer- ( 
ence to the previous existing state of the judicial power under } 1 
a4 ; the Confederation, the term may mean “ enlargement,” because : j 
the new Constitution conferred judiciary powers, which the 
ae vy Confederation did not possess. But it is here obviously used in j t 
the opposite sense, and for the reason, that the first section of 
Ry ni the article established a general judiciary power, which, if tne ‘ r 
Hick te article had proceeded no further, might possibly have been | t 
construed to give to the Federal Courts concurrent jurisdiction ( 
i; ee with the State Courts, on all subjects over which Courts in ge- i t 
neral have jurisdiction, but which power, otherwise apparently a 
“4 illimitable, but not really so, became clearly expressed as soon : n 
nit (a as its jurisdiction was declared to extend to particular cases. 5 J 
ner jo Here the meaning of the word is manifestly restrictive. To i h 
a extend to certain cases is to “‘ reach” to those cases, but not to cs c 
- go beyond them. ‘These cases are those arising for the first : p 
aa ty time, and not cases litigated in other Courts of concurrent ju- je 
j i. risdiction. A case before a State Court of competent jurisdic- | ri 
h. . | tion, is already coram judice, and by the comity due from one q F 
ry Court to another, no other Court can interfere. Amongst 1 
id’ Courts concurrent in their jurisdiction, the Court which first Pm 
Ta: comes into possession of the case, keeps it to the exclusion of of 
f i , allthe rest. Federal appellate power cannot reach such a case wi 
an ie unless, by some provision in the Constitution, it is a part of the pr 
ai compact, that the highest Court of Appeals in a State is made hi 
Pa | inferior to the Federal tribunals. ap 
, i 4: It is impossible that a State Court of Appeals can be subject . 
x . to have its decisions reversed, without its being one of the infe- le. 
ee te rior tribunals of the United States. Appellate jurisdiction is pli 
bt. t the power of a Superior Court exercised over an inferior. The ch 
: it rs mode of this exercise is by writ of error. ‘This writ is, of itself, br 
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a mandate requiring the presiding judge of the inferior tribunal 
to certify the record for re-examination by the Superior Court. 
That was done in the very case we are considering, Hunter 
v. Martin, in the Supreme Court of Appeals in Virginia, (4 
Munford, p. 1) and on the reversal of the judgment of the Virgi- 
nia Court, by the Supreme Court of the United States,a mandate 
was again issued, in the usual form in which all mandates from 
time immemorial, have been issued from the Court of King’s 
Bench in England. ‘This positive ‘ command” issued by the 
Supreme Court in this case (4 Munf, 2.) to the Supreme Court 
of Virginia, to enter judgment for the appellant, shews con- 
clusively, that the State Courts are to be regarded not as 
independent Courts, but as inferior tribunals. ‘This, also, was 
the idea of Congress, whea it passed the boundary of its pow- 
ers, and conferred a superiority on the Supreme Court which 
the Constitution did not give. The twenty-fiith section of the 
judiciary act of 1739, provides, ‘that a final judgment in the 
highest Court of law and equity in a State, may be examined 
and reversed or aflirmed in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, upon a writ of error in the same manner and under the 
same regulations, aud the writ shall have the same effect as if 
the judgment complained of had been rendered in a Circuit 
Court,” &c. which regulations by the twenty-second section of 
the same act are, tnter alia, that “ to the writ of error shall be 
annexed and returned therewith, at the day and place therein 
mentioned, an authenticated transcript of the record,” &e. 
Judge Johnson, in delivering his opinion in this case, must have 
had considerable doubts in “his mind, whether Congress could 
constitutionally establish the State Courts as inferior or de- 
pendent tribunals, and he must have felt the weight of our ob- 
jection, that an appeal cannot lie from a State Court to a Fede- 
ral, without making the State judiciary dependent upon the 
Federal, for he thus apologizes for the judiciary act : 


“Tn this act I can see nothing which amounts to an assertion of the 
inferiority or dependence of the State tribunals. The presiding judge 
of the State Court is himself authorized to issue the writ of error, if he 
will, and thus give jurisdiction to the Supreme Court: and if he thinks 
proper to decline it, no compulsory process is provided by law to oblige 
him. The party, who i imagines himself aggrieved, is then at liberty to 
apply to a judge of the United States, who issues the writ of error, which 
(whatever the form) is, in substance, no more than a mode of compel- 
ling the opposite party to appear before this Court, and maintain the 
legality of his judgment, obtained before the State tribunal. An exem- 
plification of the record is the common property of every one, who 
chooses to apply and pay for it, and thus the case and the parties are 
brought before us; and so far is the Court itself from being brought 
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under the revising power of this Court, that nothing but the case, as 
presented by the record and pleadings of the parties, is considered, and 
the opinions of the Court are never resorted to, unless for the purpose 
of assisting this Court in forming their opinious.”—L Wheat. 379. 


With the utmost deference to the learned judge, the mode 
proposed by him, to draw to his power of revisal, a ease which 
has been adjudicated elsewhere, is as novel as it is clumsy. It 
certainly ill comports with the judicial supremacy, implied in 
the term “appellate jurisdiction,” that a Court which claims so 
high an exercise of power, should be compelled to approach tn- 
directly, or, as it were, by stealth, a case which it cannot reach 
honestly and fairly, and by the mode usually practised in all 
Courts of justice in the civilized world. Ifthe Constitution: con- 
templated to give the appellate jurisdiction contended for, Con- 
gress oughtto arm the supreme tribunal with all the powers of 
compulsive and restrictive process, warranted by the principles 
and usages of law. We think there is considerable force in 
what was said at the bar in Cohens v. Virginia. 


* The Court, exercising appellate jurisdiction, must not only have ju- 
risdiction over such a cause and such parties, but it must have juris- 
diction over the tribunal before which the cause has been depending. 
Judicial power includes power to decide and power to enforce the de- 
cision. This Court has rather disclaimed power to enforce its man- 
date tothe Supreme Court ofa State. If you have not power to com- 
pel State tribunals to obey your decisions, you have no appellate juris- 
diction in cases depending before them. Suppose it should be found 
necessary to direct a new trial, in a cause removed from a State Court, 
and that the State Court refuses to obey your mandate, where shall the 
new trial be had? If you have appellate jurisdiction in a case decided 
by a State Court, you must have power to make your decisions a part 
of the record of a State Court. ‘The Constitution provides that “ full 
faith and credit shall be given in each State to the judicial proceedings 
of every other State.” A plaintiff recovers, in the Courts of Virginia, 
judgment for a sum of money, you reverse the judgment; but the State 
Court does not record your decision: the plaintiff obtains a copy of the 
record of the judicial proceedings of the State, and presents them as 
evidence before the Court of another State; he must recover, notwith- 
standing your judgment, which has not been made a part of that record, 
to which full faith and credit is to be given.” —6 Wheat. 317. 


A writ of error, as the judge says, is not merely a simple 
*‘mode of compelling the opposite party to appear before the 
Court, and maintain the legality of his judgment.” It is a man- 
date addressed to an inferior Court. It is not a proceeding, as 
bis honor conceives, which in fourm means one thing, and in 
substance another. From the earliest periods of English juris- 
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prudence, it has been regarded as a mandate, and a non-com- 
pliance with its requisitions would be there followed by comput- 
sory process. Every Court of Appeals in the world, which pro- 
ceeds by writ of error, is invested with this power; and if there 
be not in the Supreme Court power to control the State tribu- 
nals where they are refractory, there can be no appellate juris- 
diction. Suppose that the President of the Court of Appeals in 
Virginia had refused to certify the transcript, (as the Court af- 
terwards regretted he had not done,) what could the United 
States’ Courthave done? Where was its power? Could the 
Chief Justice have issued an attachment against the Virginia 
judges for a contempt? Even Congress did not venture to 
confer on the Supreme Court a power to issue a mandamus or 
a prohibition to a State Court. By the 13th section of the ju- 
diciary act, a mandamus is confined “to the Courts appointed, or 
persons holding office under the authority of the United States.” 
The Court, it seems, declined giving an opinion on the ques- 
tion “whether it had authority to issue a writ of mandamus to 
the Court of Appea!s, to enforce the former judgment,” as it 
did not conceive it necessarily involved in the decision. This 
would imply adoubt, where there ought to have been none. Con- 
gress, also, must have been conscious when they were passing 
the judiciary act, that they were treading on forbidden ground ; 
for it appears that in causes removed before the Supreme Court 
by writ of error, they did not authorize that Court to send ‘a 
special mandate”’ to the State Court, to award execution upon 
its judgment of reversal, as was provided under the 24th sec- 
tion of the judictary act, in cases brought up from the Cireuit 
Courts of the United States; but the act empowers the Supreme 
Court, in case of the reversal of the decision of the State Courts, 
to execute its own judgment. His honor, Judge Johnson, 
thinks that this distinction between the two modes of proceed- 
ing, vindicates Congress from all intention to violate the inde- 
pendence of the State judiciaries. We would rather say, that 
the true motive was, an anprehension that they were exercising 
a doubtful jurisdiction, and that it would be unwise, under such 
circumstances, to authorize such a measure as compulsory pro- 
cess against the State judges. As to the independence of the 
State courts that was violated in the act of making them infe- 
rior to the Supreme Court. The independence of the State 
judiciaries is the main pillar of State sovereignty. Remove it 
and the government must ultimately arrive at consolidation. 

A writ of error then, is, technically and strictly, a mandate ; 
and it is in vain to say, that the Court is not limited to the man- 
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date, as a means of getting at the record. It is not a proceed- 
ing, by writ of error, according to the usages of law and the 
practice of the Courts, if it be not addressed to the justices of 
the inferior Court,and returned by the presiding or chief judge. 
It is not for the Court to say, that * by a rule of that Court, the re- 
turn ofa copy ofa record of the proper Court, under the seal of that 
Court, annexed to the writ of error, is declared to be a sufficient 
compliance with the mandate of the writ.” The Court, according ) 
to the 17th section of the judiciary act, ‘can make no rules 7 
which are repuguant to the laws of the United States.” By ) 
these laws a writ of error must be accompanied by “an authen- : ' 
ticated transcript of the record.” A record is not authenticat- ‘ 
ed, according to the act of Congress passed for that purpose, ‘ 
which is not “accompanied by the certificate of the presiding " 
judge, that the attestation of the clerk is in due form.” ‘The f 
judge, however, says, ‘fan exemplification of the record is the 
property of any one who chooses to apply and pay for it.” This . 
is true in general, but we are inclined to think it doubtful, whe- . 
ther, if a judge had a writ of error addressed to kim, he might . 
not forbid a copy of the record being furnished by the clerk, “ 
which was asked for the purpose of an appeal. But suppose « 
the Legislature, in order to protect its judiciary, were to pass t 
an act forbidding copies, how then could the Court get at the | r 
record ? 
a 
h 
e 
b 
n 
tk 
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The Supreme Court cannot claim the appellate jurisdiction 
upon any sound rules of construction. Were the judicial power 
vested in one Supreme Court of Appeals, and power given 
to it in certain cases, the implication would be clear that the 
State tribunals were to be the Courts of first instance. There 
was a clause of this kind in the articles of Confederation. The 
old Congress had no general judicial power, but it was vested 


> 


vat with a power “to establish courts for revising and determining, 
big finally, appeals in all cases of captures.” As Congress had no 

cis | power to constitute tribunals for prize causes, (though it had a ti 
power to appoint ‘courts for the trial of piracies and felonies on 
i the high seas,’’) the appeal here contemplated, could be from d: 
et none other than the State courts of admiralty jurisdiction, these le 
Pit being the only courts in existence, which had cognizance of pi 
a * cases of captures.” et 
oh ee As we have alluded to the supremacy of the Federal judicial en 
he ; power under the Confederation, in “ cases of captures,” it is here or 
ee proper to notice an argument, which the Court, in this case, as am 
Vhs oF well as in Cohens v. Virgina, has predicated on this circum- It 
iat stance. In reply to an assertion at the bar, that it did not we 
ri : comport with the genius and spirit of the Coustitution, that the he 
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State courts should be inferior to the Federal, the Court adverts 
to this provision in the old charter, to shew that a control in 
the Federal courts, is not ‘‘a novelty in our judicial institutions,” 
and that such a supremacy was given at atime ‘ when there 
was infinitely more deference to State rights and State jealou- 
sies,” than at the time of the adoption of the new Constitution. 
We must here differ from the Court. At no period in our bis- 
tory, was there a greater jealousy in surrendering power, than 
when the Constitution was proposed. Very different was the 
situation of the public mind when the plan of the Confederation 
was first promulgated. There then existed a necessity for a 
close and perpetual alliance. A formidable enemy was to be 
encountered. ‘The physical energies of the country could only 
be wielded by a confederation of the States. There was nothing 
forbidding in the aspect of such an alliance amongst States 
pressed by a common danger. On the contrary, there was 
every inducement for the States to enter into a closer friendship 
and union, and the encouragement was the greater, from the 
security afforded by the compact itself, that no new powers 
were to be confided to the common council, unless with the 
consent of every State Legislature. There is no parallel be- 
tween the two cases. As long asthe States held the purse, the 
resolutions and ordinances of the Congress, practically, were 
nothing more than recommendations. ‘There was little or no 
apprehension that, in entering into union, the States put at 
hazard their reserved rights of sovereignty. It required no 
great sagacity to foresee that the sovereignty they were about 
to confer on Congress, was not to endure beyond the couveni- 
ence or pleasure of the States. The Confederation had not 
been long mm existence, betore each State, practically, though 
not constitutionally, could interpose its veto to any requisition, 
that it did not choose to comply with; a characteristic this, 
which has distinguished almost every Confederacy in modern 
times. The consciousness that a government which could not 
operate upon persons and property, could never become forai- 
dable to State sovereignty, no doubt caused the States, to be 
less scrupulous in conferring a controlling judicial power in all 
prize causes. This appellate admiralty jurisdiction was, how- 
ever, in consonance with the general character of a federative 
compact, whose peculiarity was, that it was to operate on States, 
or State authorities, aud not citizens. The reversal of a judg- 
ment in a State Court, was like an ordinance of the Congress. 
It was to a State Court a requisition and no more. This power 
was incidental! to the sole and exclusive power which Congress 
had to make rules for captures on land or water; and that 
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there might be uniformity in the decisions of the State courts, 
it was matter of express compact, that such an appellate power 
should be exercised. Such a small measure of control over the 
State courts, could be attended with no danger, and in no way 
could be destructive of the independence of the State judici- 
aries, as it was to be confined simply to admiralty courts. The 
States did not then fear consolidation, nor could they contem- 
plate any thing like clashing and conflicting claims for juris- 
diction between the State and Federal authorities, either legis- 
lative or judicial. The powers of Congress engrossed in parch- 
ment were great, but the true supremacy was inthe States. There 
was no Supreme Court which claimed the sole and exclusive 
right of coustruing the articles of Unien, and a consequent su- 
premacy over the State judiciaries. ‘There was no cause, in 
fact, fur State jealousy. 

But far different was the state of public opinion when the 
new Constitution was proposed. The inefficiency of the Confe- 
deration was apparent to all, and a general decay of commerce 
and of public and private credit was visible every where. The 
intelligent men of the country, in contemplating a new orga- 
nization, foresaw, that no plan of government would answer 
which was not to act upon persons. ‘The necessity of a govern- 
ment, which was to hold the purse as well as the sword of the 
nation, now made it indispensable that all the precautions a- 
gainst the abuse of power, which wisdom or foresight could 
suggest, ought to be adopted. It was now proper that the States 
should have good security, that the minor sovereignties should 
not be absorbed in the central government. There was but 
one method of accomplishing this, and we defy the wit of man 
to devise any other. ‘This was, by making the States, within 
their spheres of jurisdiction, as sovereign and independent as 
the General Government within its prescribed sovereignty. The 
Federal and State authorities were intended to be co-ordinate 
and independent, that they might balance and check each 
other—a mutual spirit of concord was the only basis for a du- 
rable government. It was not, therefore, safe to give appeals 
in any, case from the State courts. The independence of the 
State judiciary, was as essential to prevent the encroachment 
of the Federal Government upon the rights ofthe States, as that 
of the Federal judiciary to protect the General Government 
against the States. This co-ordination and independence of the 
State authorities or departments, was to be the palladium of 
State sovereiguty—the great security that the States were to 
possess against a consolidation of all power in the Federal head, 
and hence it was, that the very power of appeal which the States 
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were willing to give, and might safely confer on a Supreme 
Admiralty Court of the Confederation, they were now resolved 
to refuse, in any case, as destructive of the independence of the 
State judiciary, and, of consequence, of the sovereignty of the 
Staces. We think this a suflicient answer to that part of the 
arguinent of the Supreme Court which would justify the pro- 
priety and necessity of an appeal in all the cases of federal 
coguizance, because, under the Confederation, this Federal Su- 
premacy was given. ‘The cases, as we have already said, are 
by no weans parallel. The appeal from the State Admiralty 
Courts, could not affect the sovereignty of the States one iota. 
The appeal now claimed, according to the doctrines of the Su- 
preme Court, must inevitably lead to Consolidation. The ap- 
pellate power is to extend according to Chief Justice Marshall's 
Opinion, to every case whatever, of which the Federal Courts 
could take original cognizance under the Constitution, and be- 
tween parties too not therein named. For instance, a judg- 
ment given for the plaintiff in a State court, ina suit brought 
by a foreigner against a citizen on a common bond, in which 
neither the validity ofthe treaty, nor of the Constitution or a law 
of the United States, nor of a commission or authority of the 
United States, has directly or indirectly been drawn in question, 
(the only cases in which Congress has yet given the appellate 
jurisdiction,) may, if Congress shall so enact, be carried up to 
the Supreme Court, and there reversed, if there be a suggestion 
of error in the record. Ina case between citizen and citizen 
of the same State, a case not specified for Federal cognizance, 
but virtually excluded, it has already been decided, that if any 
question shall incidentally arise in the progress of that case, 
under a law of the United States, treaty, &c., this is sufficient 
to make it a case for the appellate jurisdiction. Congress gives 
the appeal in a few; the Supreme Court gives it in ad/ the cases 
of Federal cognizance. If the parties be not such as are men- 
tioned in the Constitution, the Court looks to the “ character of 
the cause,” and gives jurisdiction on the giound, that if the case 
arise under the laws of the United States, it is immaterial who 
the parties may be. If again, the case be not one of the enu- 
merated subjects, then the Court looks to “‘ the character of the 
parties,” and also gives jurisdiction, on the ground, that if the 
parties are those named in the Constitution, ‘it is unimportant 
what may be the subject of controyersy,” or, in other words, 
whether it be an expressed subject or not. Thus, what with 
parties and not cases, and cases and not parties, here is a supre- 
macy claimed over the State tribunals, which, if not universal, is 
so nearly so, as to be productive of all the evils which would 
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follow if there were both in Congress, and in the Federal judi- 
ciary, a negative upon the acts of all the State authorities, judi- 
cial and legislative. Congress may pass what unconstitutional 
laws it pleases, and the State tribunals cannot protect the citi- 
zens of a State oppressed by these laws, by declaring them void, 
without encountering a negative by the appellate power of the 
Court of the offending government. 

As far as the sentiments of the General Convention can be 
ascertained from the journals, this was not the understanding 
of that body. The judiciary article, it seems, was cailed up 
for discussion on the 27th of August, and this clause then stood 
in these words, in the reported draft of the Constitution. “ In 
cases of impeachment, cases affecting ambassadors, other pub- 
lic ministers and consuls, and those in which a State shall be a 
party, this jurisdiction shall be original. In all the other cases 
before mentioned, it shall be appellate with such exceptions and 
under such regulations as the legislature shall make.” (Jour. 
226.) It wason that day altered so as to read as the clause 
now stands. ‘There was, certainly, a reluctance to leave the 
appellate jurisdiction undefined, as appears from an amend- 
meut proposed on the same day, which had it been adopted, 
must have empowered Congress to confer on the Court still 
more power than it exercises under the judiciary act of 179. 
The amendment was as follows: “ in all the other cases before 
mentioned, the judicial power shall be exercised in such man- 
ner as the legislature shall direct.” (Jour. 300.) This amend- 
ment gave the appellate power by clear implication, but Con- 
gress under a sweeping power to use the judicial power of the 
United States at its discretion, might have been left more at 
liberty, (under the rules of construction laid down by the Court) 
to give the appeal either from the State or inferior tribunals, 
or from both, than as the clause is now expressed. The 
amendment, however, was negatived, two States voting in the 
affirmative and six in the negative.* Thus, it appears, that no 
amendment was agreeable to the Convention, whose phrase- 
ology admitted of an implication that an appeal might be from 
a State court. The Convention chose to define the extent of 
the appellate jurisdiction, and to leave no other discretion to 
Congress than to make ‘“ exceptions,” as to the law and fact, 
where the amount in dispute, or other circumstances might not 
justify an appeal, as well as “ regulations,” as to the mode of 
conducting the appeal where necessary. But Mr. Justice Story 
thinks, that the judicial power being delegated in the most 


* The party for a Federal Government could always rely on six votes. There 
were seldom more than eleven States represented. 
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general terms, ‘‘ may be exercised by Congress under every 
variety of form of appellate or original jurisdiction—that i it sub- 
sists in the utmost latitude of which, in its own nature, it is 
susceptible—and that Congress may create a succession of in- 
ferior tribunals, in each of which it may vest appellate as well 
as original jurisdiction.” The Convention, however, thought 
differently, for when this unlimited exercise of judicial power 
Was proposed in the amendment just referred to, it was nega- 
tived. It was the very power which Mr. Justice Story, in his 
sentiments just quoied, claims for Congress—a discretionary 
power. Where are the words in the clause, as it now reads, 
investing Congress with a discretion to exercise the whole 
judicial power of the United States, in any manner that it pleases. 
If Congress has not yet so degraded the State judiciary, as to 
decide that it can direct an appeal from the highest Court of 
Appeals of such a State as New-York or Virginia, to a District 
court of the Union, it is not then, because under its rules of con- 
struction of the Supreme Court, such an idea would be inad- 
missible, but rather because the time has not yet arrived for 
the exercise of such pre-eminent judicial control. ‘The Court 
seems to have taken this doctrine from the ‘ Federalist.””. Mr. 
Hamilton there maintains, (No. 82) that it is left to the dis- 
cretion of Congress, ‘“ whether the authority of the inferior 
Federal courts shall be original or appellate, or both,” and this 
being the case, ‘‘he perceives no impediment to the establish- 
ment of an appeal from the State courts to the subordinate 
national tribunals ; and he concludes by saying, that appeals, 
in most cases in which they may be deemed proper, “instead of 
being carried to the Supreme Court, may be made to lie to the 
district courts of the Union.”” What would we, in South-Caro- 
lina, say of State sovereignty, were the judgments of our Court 
of Appeals subject to be reversed by a Federal District Judge ; 
and yet Congress has this power according to the ‘ Fede- 
ralist,” and the above opinion of Mr. Justice Story. 

Mr. Hamilton, in vindicating, generally, the necessity of in- 
ferior Federal tribunals, seems, by a transitory notice, to con- 
sider that an objection had been raised against these tribunals, 
because all the purposes of their institution might ‘‘ be accom- 
plished by the instrumentality of the State courts.” This would 
indicate that there had been a desire to give the appeal from 
the State courts. The true state of the case is this. The Con- 
stitution was sometimes attacked in the journals of the day, 
upon grounds different from those in which it had been assailed 
in the Convention. The design of the ‘ Federalist” was to 
answer these popular objections. There was a prodigious 
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clamour raised against the inferior Federal tribunals. It was 
said that they would tend to take away all business from the State 
courts, and that they would carry suitors, against their will, into 
the Federal tribunals, where Federal collectors of taxes, excise- 
men, &c. would not be punished for their oppressions and bru- 
tality to the people, and where, if the verdicts of juries on the 
facts, should be in favour of a poor or oppressed man, an appeal 
might be claimed, carrying him five hundred miles from bome, 
before a Court which was to judge of fact as wellas law. But 
this opposition was confined almost wholly to Virginia; and in 
that State, it owed much of its violence to the general apprehen- 
sion, that the trial by jury in civil cases, might be destroyed by 
Congress, and that no man could be safe, under this appeal as 
to law and fact tothe Supreme Court. There were many causes 
for this alarm, which did not exist in the same degree else- 
where, if they existed at all. The debts in that State to British 
creditors were considerable. ‘These, the debtors feared, would 
be sued in the Federal courts, where, they fancied, they might 
not have justice done tothem. ‘There was a part of the coun- 
try, called the Northern Neck, to which the title was disputed, 
and in which were interested, it is said, thirty thousand people. 
Lord Fairfax’s title to this confiscated property might be prose- 
cuted, established in the Federal court, and the people might 
be called upon for the quit rents. Suits were also feared in the 
Federal court, for the tract of country between the Blue Ridge 
and the Alleghany mountains, from certain companies who laid 
claim to those lands. The great Indiana purchase, which was 
made to the westward, was expected to be the cause of dispute. 
Three or four counties were settled on these lands. Patrick 
Henry himself, who was an inhabitant of the Northern Neck, 
was under such unusual excitement, in contemplating the scene 
of distress, confusion and ruin, which he fancied would ensue, 
if these claims should be brought before the Federal tribunals, 
that he was ready to give an appeal from the State courts as to 
law, (but not fact) rather than encounter such an hydra as the 
inferior Federal tribunals, and of the same mind were others 
in the Virginia Convention. Whilst he eloquently depicted the 
importance of an independent State judiciary as essential to 
State sovereignty, and argued that by the new system, the State 
judiciaries would become insignificant and dependant, for the 1ea- 
sons stated by him, it seemed not to have occurred to his intelli- 
gent and gigantic mind, that though the danger to the posses- 
sors of the Northern Neck was in the appeal as to fact, yet that 
the greater danger to the State sovereignties would be in the 
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very appeal as to /aw from the State courts, which he was wil- 
ling toallow. Itis fortunate that Mr. Henry did not succeed. 
The cotemporaneous expositions of the Constitution are so 
contradictory, that no reliance can be placed upon them. With 
our best endeavours to collect from the speeches in the Virgi- 
nia Convention, whether their authors understood the appellate 
jurisdiction to be what is now contended for, weare ata loss what 
to conjecture. There are often dicta in the same speech, which 
it is difficult to reconcile with each other. The truth is, the 
subject was only glanced at. ‘The debate hinged upon the evil 
of the inferior tribunals and the appeal as to fact. But if we 
goto the Convention we shall find no such excitement to 
prevail there. The majority of the Virginia delegation was 
always for inferior Federal tribunals, as necessary for the gov- 


ernment. By the journals, a resolution passed on the 4th of 


June, in committee of the whole, without a division, that there 
should be ‘ta supreme and one or more inferior tribunals.” 
The next day it was moved to strike out the “ inferior tribu- 
nals,” which was carried, five States to four, and two divided, but 
this was evidently done for the purpose of varying the phrase- 
ology, so as to exclude the idea of the States appointing the in- 
ferior tribunals, as was the case under the Confederation ; for 
immediately after that vote was taken, a resolution was offered 
to add to the same clause, these words, ‘that the national le- 
gislature befempowered io appoint the inferior tribunals :”’—ear- 
ried, seven Statestothree. There is, therefore, no doubt, that 
there were members in the Convention, who at the time were 
opposed to inferior federal tribunals. Mr. Luther Martin tells 
us that there was an opposition to this power in Congress, 
on the ground “that the State judiciaries would be competent 
to and sufficient, in the first instance, of all cases that should 
arise under the law of the General Government. That by giv- 
ing an appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States, the 
General Government would have a sufficient check over their 
decisions, and a suflicient security for the enforcing of their 
laws.” ( Yutes’ Debates, 58.) ‘The opposition alluded to by Mr. 
Martin was on the doth of June, and came only from the above 
three States, who voted in the negative. But it must be re- 
membered, that there was a reason for an opposition at that 
time, and which afterwards ceased to exist. ‘The Convention 
had decided, withouta division, only a few days before (31st May) 
that the government should be national and not federal, and 
had invested Congress with a “ supreme power of constructing the 
articles of Union’ by a negative upon all State laws. As the 
VOL. VI.—NO. 12. a9 
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Federal form was therefore to be dispensed with, and a supre- 
macy given over the States, there could be no objection to an 
appeal from the State courts, whilst the advantage of having 
all the business still transacted in those Courts was a great ob- 
ject. But as the Convention progressed in its deliberations, 
many delegates began to fall off from the idea of a National 
Government, and onthe 7th of July, the federal party so in- 
creased, that av equality of suffrage in the Senate was carried 
after a bard-fought battle, and on the 17th of July, the supre- 
macy given on the 3ist May was revoked. And hence it is, 
that the next day (Imth July) when the resolution as to the judi- 
clary was again called up, the vote was unanimous, that Con- 
gress should appoint the inferior tribunals. The committee of 
detail, accordingly, in their draft of the Constitution, restored 
the original clause, that the judicial power should consist of one 
Supreme Court, and of such Inferior Courts as Congress should 
establish. An appeal from the State courts at the time it was 
contemplated, was, we repeat, not only harmless, but bene- 
ficial under a national form of government; but when the fede- 
ral form was substituted and State independence secured by 
an equal suffiage in the Senate, and by revoking the supremacy 
previously given, it would, indeed, have been strange, that the 
appeal should be desired. But Mr. Martin’s words are very 
important none view. ‘They shew, that he, at least, did not 
think, that, under the present phraseology, there existed an ap- 
peal from the State courts, for he thought all the objection to 
their being Courts of first instance might be obviated by giving 
an appeal to the Supreme Court. On another occasion, (15th 
June) a proposition was made by Mr. Paterson, that the State 
tribunals should be the Courts of first instance, with appeal to 
one Supreme tribunal of the United States, (Jour. 124,) 
and had it been adopted, it could not in any respect have affected 
the sovereignty of the States, for Mr. Paterson’s plan of gov- 
ernment was no more than the old Confederation, with an ad- 
ditional power to lay imposts, and the stamp and postage duties ; 
and for the reasons already urged by us, under such a govern- 
ment, there could not be the same objection to a dependant State 
judiciary as now exists. It is only under a form completely 
national or completely federal, that the power is harmless— 
where it is both federal and national, and there is a co-ordi- 
nation of authorities, a rejection of the power is essential to 
State independence. Mr. Paterson’s plan, was, however, sub- 
mitted to the Convention, and rejected in a committee of the 
whole on the 19th of June. On the 24th of July, it was again 
referred to the ‘* Committee of Detail,” who, on that day, were 
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ee 


appointed to report a draft of a Constitution. The Committee 


; in reporting their draft on the 6th of August, used no words, 2 ae 
implying that there was to be an appeal, in any case, froma 
. State court. The word State court is not to be found in the ne a 
Constitution. Under these circumstances, we are constrained 

4 to believe that the omission, in the reported draft of the Consti- te ia 

4 tution, of the appeal proposed by Mr. Paterson—the substitution ye ag 

; and adoption of a clause in which the State tribunals are not et. i, a 

j even alluded to—and the rejection again of an amendment, af- Bg! 
| : terwards proposed, so indefinitely expressed as to leave room <a 

j that such au appeal might possibly be implied, are cireumstan- ae 
ces Wholly unsusceptible of explanation, if the Convention did ie ei 
really intend to make the State courts inferior to the federal 
l judiciary. if 
, But fortunately the case does not rest here. As we are now oe 
1 in the gallery of the Convention, we cannot be better employed Be A 
- than in contemplating, at more leisure, the picture of the Con- ae te | 
; stitution. We may here learn from the best authority, the ar- t ea 
» : tists themselves, the history of the painting, the number of sit- 1% «(2 
y ‘ tings which were requisite, the improvements which were sug- De eS 
y gested, and alterations which were made from the time its first ae 
e outline was sketched, until it received the finishing touch of the ‘oe a 
master’s pencil. is to the proceedings of the Convention that 
it we are to look for the explanation of what may appear ambiguous yt 1a 
)- in the phraseology of the federal compact; and here too, we will ane 
0 discover the rise, progress and present condition of that enlarg- em 
g ed construction of the Constitution, which, at this moment, ocez- 
h sions so much disquietude. From the first meeting of that bo- “es pa’ 
fe dy, until it finished its labours, there were two parties distinet- gt 7 
ty | ly marked. The object of one was to annihilate gradually all any 
) the State sovereignties, by introducing a national form of gov- hie 
ernment, and by conferring on that government supreme legis- 
v- lative, executive and judiciary powers. Mr. Randolph’s words, 
(- on proposing his resolutions, were, that “he candidly confessed i 4; 
$5 that they were not intended for a federal government—he 4; 


Li- meant a strong consolidated union, in which the idea of States 
te should be nearly annihilated.” ( Yates’ Debates, 97.) The 
ly other party desired a Federal! Constitution remedying, as far as 
_ was consistent with the independence of the States, its palpa- 
di- ble defects. The Journals of the Convention, together with 
to Yates’ Secret Debates of that body, and Luther Martin’s Report 
ib- ) to the Legislature of Maryland, constitute an interesting history 
he . of the Constitution, and furnish conclusive evidence of the tact 


in we have just stated. And it is here that we weuld invite the 
re attention of our readers, to that excellent work prefixed to this 
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article, “‘'The New Views of the Constitution of the United 
States, by John Taylor of Caroline, Virginia,’—a volume 
which we have perused with considerable care and pleasure, 
and certainly with not less profit. The value we attach to these 
* Views,” is not from the style in which they are expressed, 
which we regret to say is affected and otherwise defective, but 
rather for the body of facts and originai reasoning, which he has 
submitted for the purpose of proving that there existed in the 
Convention, on the part of its most distinguished members, an 
eatly anda deliberate design to make the ; government national 
and sot federal; and though these gentlemen failed as to their 
object, yet no one can rise from the perusal of the volume be- 
fore us without being satisfied, that this very failure was the 
cause of those efforts which were subsequently made by the 
cotemporaneous exposition of the * Federalist,” and in the first 
administrations of the government, to supply, by extended con- 
struction, What was conceived to be the radical defects or omis- 
sions in the plan finally adupted. It was perfectly natural that 
these gentlemen should bave retained their first impressions, 
and have taken this course, when they were called to take a 
share in the administration of public affairs. There never 
existed, as we believe, in any country, gentlemen of a lof- 
" tier sprit of patriotism aud love of liberty than the advocates 
of a national government in the General Convention. Many 
Southern delegates were amongst them, and Mr. Madison 
very conspicuous. As their purposes were honest, in the same 
proportion was their zeal augmented, for what they deemed 
so essential to their country’s prosperity and safety. But time 
has shewn that they were all mistaken when they conceived, 
that, without greater powers, the federal Government could not 


out resist the encroachments of the State Legislatures. Forty years 
i. ‘f experience has falsified all their prophecies and dissipated their 
tte) apprehensions, and shewn us, that so far from the General Gov- 
FY. fc ernment being in danger trom the States, the converse of the 
fe Hig by proposition is, unfortunately for us in the South, too true. 
ei. ee A national government was contemplated by some, earlier 
ys than is generally imagined. ‘This appears, as our author 
5 iy thinks, from the word * national” being introduced into the pre- 
ra amble of the resolution of the old Congress which called the 
Convention. It expressed an opinion “that a Convention was 
i the most probable mean of establishing in these States a firm 
ty " national government.” The body of the resolution, however, 
-/" contemplates a ** Federal Constitution adequate tothe exigencies 
hen. 3) of government, and the preservation of the Union.” This re- 
an commendation of Congress, comprising “a national govern- 
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ment—a federal Constitution—the preservation of the Union, 
and a Convention for the sole purpose of revising the articles of 
the Confederation,” our author properly regards :— 


“ As recommending things at discord with each other, a national and 
a federal form of government, not being the same form, and altogether 
practised as an expedient of complexity, to flatter the opinion of the 
States, and yet to supply a text for the advocates of a national govern- 
ment. By planting the word ‘ national’ among them, as a scion to be 
watered up to a tree, a concert between individuals unfriendly to the 
political existence of the States, appears at this period to have existed.” 
p. 14. 


Our author here introduces extracts from the credentials of 
the deputies of the twelve States, which were represented in 
the Convention, to shew that the States unanimously rejected 
the reco:nmendation ofa “national” government, and by exclud- 
ing the word national from their credentials, and inserting the 
term ‘federal,’ demonstrated that they well understood the 
difference between a federal and national union. 


*“ The Convention was no sooner organized, than there seemed to be 
a concert between individuals, to disregard the unanimous opinion of 
the States. On the 29th May, Governor Randolph of Virginia, offered 
sundry resolutions, reswning the word ‘national’, though it had been re- 
jected by all the States, and proposing ‘ that a national legislature shall 
have the right to legislate in all cases, in which the harmony of the United 
States may be interrupted by the exercise of individual legislation, and 
to negative all laws passed by the several States, contravening, in the 
opinion of the national legislature, the articles of the Union, or any treaty 
under the Union.’ The resolations also proposed ‘a national executive, 
and a national judiciary ; that the executive and a convenient number of 
the national judiciary ought to compose a council of revision, with au- 
thority to examme every act of a particular legislature, before a negative 
thereon shall be final, and that the dissent of the said council, shall 
amount to a rejection, unless the act of the national legislature be again 
passed, or that of a particular legislature be again negatived by 
of the members of each branch.” p. 17. 

**On the same day, Mr. Pinckney offered a draft for a Federal 
‘Constitution,’ in which it was proposed, ‘that the legislative power 
should be vested in a Congress to be chosen by the people of the seve- 
ral States, and that the Legislature of the United States should have 
power to revise the laws of the several States that may be supposed to 
infringe the powers exclusively delegated to Congress, and to negative 
and annul such as do.” p. 19. 

* On the 30th May, Mr. Randolph moved, ‘that an union of States, 
merely federal, will not accomplish the objects proposed by the articles 
of Confederation, namely, common defence, security of liberty, and 
general welfare.” And by Mr. Butler, seconded by Mr. Randolph, ‘that 
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a national government ought to be established, consisting of a supreme 
legislature, judiciary and executive.’ In opposition to this, it was 
moved, ‘that in order to carry into execution the design of the States in 
forming this Convention, and to accomplish the objects proposed by 
the Confederation, a more effective government, consisting of a legis- H 
lature, judiciary and executive, ought to be established,’—excluding the 
words ‘national and supreme.’ But it was resolved that a national 
government ought to be established, consisting of a supreme legislature, 
judiciary and executive.’ The collision between these resolutions, and, 
consequently, the debate was produced by the words, national and su- 
preme. Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, North-Ca- 
rolina and South-Carolina for this resolution ; Connecticut against it, 
and New-York divided, so that a Convention of ouly eight States de- 
cided by a majority of six, that the States should be annihilated. It 
was late in the session before twelve States assembled ; but whether 
an accession of votes, or the repentance usually attached to precipi- 
taney produced the ultimate discomfiture to establish a supreme 
national government, can only be conjectured by computing the conse- 
quences likely to result from an excessive zeal for this consolidating 
| A: i policy, and from a refrigeration inculcated by an accession of votes or 


¢ a firm opposition.” p. 20. 


“At the threshold of the business we clearly discern, that the Con- 
vention was apprised of the meaning of words. One resolution asserts, 
& that a government merely federal would not answer, and, that a supreme 
ey national government ought to be established. The rival resolution re- 

, | jects the words ‘ national’ and ‘ supreme,’ as incompatible with a Federal 
2 ae Union. One avails itself of the intimation from Congress in favour of 
. a national government, and rejects the intimations of the same Con- 

gress in favour of a federal government. The other prefers the latter 
intimatious, because they were legitimated by the States, and rejects 
the former because it was rejected by the States. These adverse 
opinions were evidently dictated, one by the political opinion already 
invented, of a consolidated nation ; the other, by the actual existence of 
United States. The contrast between the two preliminary resolutions, 
in a very important view, depends on a single word. One proposed 
‘a supreme legislative, judiciary and executive ;’ the other, ‘a legisla- 
tive, executive and judiciary,’ excluding the word ‘supreme.’ This word 
a's was adopted as suitable for the proposed national government, and re- 
a ‘f jected as inconsistent with the federal form of government, to which 
ese, oat the States had confined their deputies. The adoption and rejection 
, conspire to furnish us with a definition of this formidable word, both by 
t the national and federal parties in the Conveution. The sense in which 
gta, both of these parties understood it, caused its exclusion from the Con- 
ip | stitution, as inapplicable to a federal government. The advocates for 
lay a national government proposed to invest that form of government with 
x a supreme power ‘to construe the articles of Union.’ The advocates for 
i a federal government originally proposed to withhold supremacy from 
i: ; the legislative, judiciary and executive, and though they at fust failed, 
1 finally succeeded. As applied by the successful federal party to the 
Supreme Court, it evidently refers to inferior Federal Courts. Instead 
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of a judiciary invested with a supreme power to ‘ construe thé articles of 
the Union,’ and to negative State laws, a limited judiciary is found in 
the Constitution. ‘To reject a supreme legislative and executive, and 
yet to retain a supreme judiciary, was never suggested by either the 
national or federal party in the Convention. As the project for a 
national form of government, bestowed the supremacy of construing 
the articles of Union, and negativing State laws, upon all its depart- 
ments by plain words; and the project in favour of a federal form en- 
tirely rejected this supremacy, it is doing the utmost violence to proba- 
bility to imagine, that the Constitution, by inference, without plain 
words, and without its having been proposed in the Convention, should 
have both deprived the federal legislature and executive of a power to 
settle the construction of our federal articles, and to negative State laws, 
and also have bestowed this enormous power exclusively on the Fede- 
ral Court.”” p. 21. 


Our author next proceeds to select other extracts from the 
Journal of the Convention, proving “that the words national 
and supreme, constituted the great subject of debate.” 


“The battle between a national and federal form of government 
began now to wax warm. June 6th, Mr. Pinckney gave notice ‘ that 
to-morrow he should move for a reconsideration of that clause in the 
Constitution, adopted by the committee, which vests a negative in the 


- national legislature on the laws of the several States.’ 


* June Sth. Mr. Pinckney, seconded by Mr. Madison, moved to 
strike out the following words in the sixth resolution, ‘ negative all laws 
passed by the several States, contravening, in the opinion of the national 
legislature, the articles of the Union, or any treaties subsisting under 
the authority of the Union,’ and to insert the following words, namely, 
‘to negative all laws which to them shall appear improper.” This mo- 
tion was rejected, only three States voting in the affirmative. It com- 
prised the precise negative over State laws, now claimed by the Supreme 
Court. This trivial advantage seems to have been the first gained by 
the party adverse to a national government, but they speedily lost it.” 
p- 25. 

“On the 18th June, it was moved by Mr. Dickinson, and resolved, 
‘that the articles of Confederation ought to be revised and amended, 
so as to render the government of the United States adequate to the 
exigencies, the preservation and the prosperity of the Union.’ This was 
the first resolution in favour of a federal, in opposition to a national 
government, but it was speedily revoked.” p. 26. 


On the same day, Mr. Hamilton read bis plan of govern- 
ment, which was more completely a national government than 
any which had been proposed. Amongst its provisions, the ex- 
ecutive was to have an unqualified negative on all the laws of 
Congress. All laws of the States, contrary to the Constitution 
and iaws of Congress, were to be utterly void. ‘The governor 
of each State to be appointed by the General Government, and 
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to have a negative upon all laws of the State of which he is 
governor. 


“On the 19th June, the day after Mr. Hamilton’s plan was promul- 
gated, Mr. Dickinsoun’s resolution for a federal form of government, was 
taken up and rejected. For it, four States ; against it, six ; one State 
divided. Even yet only eleven States had appeared, and of these, five 
refused their concurrence to a national government, which now began 
to totter. June 23d. The deputies of New- Hampshire first appeared, 
and New-York never afterwards seems to have given a vote in the Con- 
vention. 

“ June 25th. It was proposed to erase the word national, and substi- 
tute the word United States, in the fourth resolution, which passed. 
July 23d. The proceedings of the Convention for the establishment of 
a national government, except what respects the supreme executive, 
were referred to a committee, and the next day the propositions of Mr. 
Pinckney were referred to the same commitiee.” p. 29. 

* August 18. It was proposed to empower the Legislature of the 
United States (the word national is now dropt) ‘to grant letters of in- 
corporation, in cases where the public good may require them, and the 
authority of a single State may be incompetent; to establish an univer- 
sity ; to encourage, by proper premiums and provisions, the advance- 
ment of useful knowledge and discoveries ; to establish seminaries for 
the promotion of literature, and the arts and sciences; to establish in- 
stitutions, rewards and immunities for the promotion of agriculture, 
commerce and manufactures ;’ which, with other propositions, were 
referred to the committee of July 23d, who had already submitted the 
drait of the Constitution.” p. 29. 

‘* The propositions of August 18th, seem to have been the last con- 
siderable struggle for a national government, but the residue of the 
journal, is so concise and imperfect, that their rejection is only disco- 
verable by a reference to the Constitution, in which not a single one of 
them is to be found. Their rejection was a necessary consequence of 
substituting a federal for the national government, zealously contend- 
ed for from the 29th of May to the 14th of September. It was obvi- 
ous, that powers to establish corporations, prescribe the mode of educa- 
tion, patronize local improvements, and bestow rewards and imimuni- 
ties for the promotion of agriculture, commerce and manufactures, 
would certainly swallow up a federal and introduce a national gov- 
ernment. When, therefore, a federal system obtained the preference, 
it would have been inconsistent with the high degree of intelligence, 
possessed by the members of the Convention, to have permitted their 
determination to be defeated by these indirect attempts. This intelli- 
gence was assailed by the soothing and insidious restriction, that the 
power to incorporate, to grant exclusive privileges, and to exercise every 
species of patronage, were only to be exercised where the public good 
may require it. ‘The same soothing, but insidious argument is now ad- 
dressed to the intelligence of the public, to justify an exercise of the 
very powers which the intelligence of the Convention withheld from a 
federal government.”’—p. 30. 
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“The Convention saw, that if Congress could exercise such powers 
for the public good, it might upon the same ground usurp any powers 
whatever, and in rejecting the propositions decided between investing 
that body with a general or a limited federal authority. Hence the 
power to regulate Commerce, was not intended to revise the rejected 
proposition, to empower Congress to bestow rewards upon agriculture, 
commerce and manufactures. Hence the rejected proposition to em- 
power Congress to ‘ direct the exercise of the judicial power,’ at its dis- 
cretion, (Jour. 300.) cannot enable it to extend the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court. And for the same reason, a power to make war 
cannot revive the rejected power to make canals, or to perform any of 
the et ceteras, whatever they were, referred to by the Journals. If these 
sweeping and indefinite sovereign powers, or all powers thought by 
those who exercise them to be necessary for the public good, do yet 
pass to Congress under the Constitution, then the battle between the 
national and federal parties terminated, quite contrary to the usual 
course of things. ‘The vanquished were victorious, and the victorious 
were vanquished ; and if they were now alive, one party would be as 
much surprised to discover that tt had carried the consolidating propo- 
sitions, which it had dost, as the other, that it had lost the Federal prin- 
ciples which it had carried. 'The spectacle of the slain rising up, and 
the living falling down dead, could not have been expected by either.” 
p- 31. 


It has escaped our author’s notice that the dying struggle 
for a national government was not made on the 1&th of Au- 
gust. It was on the 23d. On this day was renewed a propo- 
sition, which our author has omitted to say was made and lost 
on the Isth of July, and which, from the first day of the Con- 
vention, the friends of a national government lad most at 
heart. It was on the 23d of August moved and seconded, to 
agree to the following proposition, as “an additional power,” 
to be vested in the legislature of the United States, ‘to nega- 
tive all laws passed by the several States, interfering in the 
opinion of the legislature with the general interests and har- 
mony of the Union; proviced, that two-thirds of the members 
of each house assent to the same.” On its being moved to 
commit the proposition, it was negatived, six States to five. 
(Journal, 283). It was then withdrawn as a defeated mea- 
sure. 

We regret that our limits will not permit us to quote more 
largely from the work before us, but we hope we have laid 
enough before our readers, to satisfy them, that proposals for a 
national government, with a negative over the State laws, 
and a control over the State judiciaries were actually made; 
that they were not only made, but warmly espoused, and as 
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zealously opposed, and finally rejected. Those who are not | v 
satisfied with the extracts we have furnished, we must refer to jt 
the volume itself. They will find in it a body of valuable in- és 
formation, and considerable original thought. They will u 
perceive, that the hall of the Convention was the great bat- . is 
tle ground on whieh was decided the contest, whether the i ri 
government should be a national or a federal government; # n 
but it is impossible to rise from the company of our author ; a 
without being struck, that the great struggle was to give tothe ; a 
General Government a supremacy over the State authorities, tl 
either by a negative in Congress, or in the United States judi- i 
ciary, and, that the Constiution was at length presented to the o 
States, us a scheme of government, in which there are provi- h 
sions, which unqualifiedly shew, that the Federal and State P 
authorities—legislative, executive and judicial, are all co-ordi- il 
nate, neither dependant on the other. Neither is supreme over P 
the other, but each is supreme in the clearly acknowledged sphere c 
of its own powers. There are but two instances in which a con- j 0 
trol is given by a national over a State authority. The first is, { 0 
where a State shall solicit the permission of Congress to lay | iy 
nai, ie imposts for executing its own inspection laws. In this case, Pp 
the State agrees that in case such a permission should be used € 
at me to the injury of Congress, such law shall be subject “to the re- n 
"ht a vision and control of Congress.” The second is, where Con- s 
i i, gress has the power by law to alter the regulations, which a a 
Spt State shall prescribe for holding elections for Federal Senators s 
+ .. and Representatives. It being thought necessary to submit to r 
ae i.) a negative in these two cases, by a special provision, conclu- t 
ae ia sively shews, that no general negative either of Congress or of g 
At he its judiciary can be implied. 0 
ne a, Having now, as we hope, satisfied our readers, that it was c 
A be » foreign to the intention of the Convention to give to the Su- f 
i oy preme Court any power over the State courts, let us return to S 
in hat al the arguments of the Court, and see how these pretensions to t 
‘. a superiority are maintained. In this inquiry, we shall not stop r 
why 18." to notice either in Martin v. Hunter, or Cohen v. Virginia, those s 
e hed views which arise from a deep rooted-conviction in the mind of ¢ 
hy ee the Court, that the Constitution of the United States emanates v 
hi tae from the people, and is not a compact between sovereign States. c 
‘ae é In South-Carolina the people are at this moment so enlighten- I 
Pi ae ed on the subject of our political institutions, and understand so 
BS fully the nature of the compact, that it would be a waste of ‘ 
am time to reply to observations, founded on premises affirmed to ‘ 
eh be false by our legislature, and, of course, generally repudiated ‘ 
fe; a, by our citizens. Laying aside all such, the only ground on ( 
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which the Court can sustain a claim equivalent to exclusive 
jurisdiction for itself, is, the importance and even necessity of 
“uniformity of decisions throughout the whole United States,” 
upon all subjects within the purview of the Constitution. It 
is, no doubt, desirable, that there should be “a revising autho- 
rity, to control jarring and discordant judgments, and harmo- 
nize them into uniformity, so that the Constitution, the laws 
and treaties of the United States might have precisely the same 
and not an opposite construction, obligation and efficacy in all 
the States.” However cogent this argument might have been 
in the Convention on the question, whether an appeal ought or 
ought not to be given from the State courts, it certainly can 
have no weight in construing a Constitution, where limited 
powers are given to the judiciary, and it is the admitted rule 
in construction, that nothing is to be claimed which is not ex- 
pressly given, or results by clear inference. Nor can an impli- 
cation be attempted to this effect, unless it be shewn, that with- 
out the appellate jurisdiction, a serious waut of uniformity and 
other public mischiefs would naturally follow. Less room would 
there be for such an implication, if it should appear that the 
provisions of the Constitution are such, as will rather prevent 
collision than engender it between the State and federal tribu- 
nals. Were cases arising under treaties between the United 
States and foreign powers of frequent occurrence, and jarring 
and discordant decisions given in Courts of the different 
States, some public mischief might be discovered in the inter- 
ruption of the national harmony to arise out of this state of 
things. But the rights of foreigners under treaties are so well 
guarded by the Constitution, that these difficulties can seldom 
occur, unless, with the liberty they have of preferring their 
claims before the federal tribunals, which are in every State, 
foreigners choose to become suitors in the State courts. In 
such instances, we should scarcely suppose, that to deprive 
them of an appeal would give cause of offence to their sove- 
reign. There could here be no violation of a treaty. But it is 
said, that foreigners may be dragged into a State court as 
defendants. This is true. But as this objection, together 
with others, is combated by Judge Roane of the Supreme Court 
of Appeals of Virginia, in Hunter v. Martin, we prefer to give 
his own words in a very copious extract. 


* An idea was early taken up by Congress, founded upon the opinions 
of the federal writers, (federalist, passim) that the State judiciaries 
could not be considered as impartial in the case of treaties, and would 
embroil the United States with foreign nations. ‘This disparagement 
of those authorities finds no counterpart in the Constitution itself. It 
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is true that the sixth article declares, that the Constitution, laws and 
treaties of the United States shall be the supreme law, and, that the 
judges of the several States shall be bound thereby, any thing in the 
laws or Constitution of any State to the contrary, notwithstanding. This 
article merely declares the supremacy of the Constitution, laws and 
treaties of the United States, (made in pursuance of that Constitution) 
over those of the several States, but evinces no distrust of the State 
judges. The only circumstance from which the contrary could possibly 
be inferred, is the oath imposed on them by the article ;. but that infe- 
rence is completely demolished by the consideration, that the oath is a 
general one to support the Constitution of the United States, and is 
required to be taken by the Federal, as well as the State judges. 
But if such distrust was deducible from the clause of the Consti- 
tution, the antidote is also provided: it exists in the oath imposed on 
them to support the Constitution of the United States. This is, in 
that view, if Ll may so express myself, the agreed remedy for the evil ; 
and after this, it does not le in the mouth of any to raise the ob- 
jection. It is not for Congress to distrust those in whom the Constitu- 
tion has confided ; to distrust them in the exercise of an ancient and 
ordinary jurisdiction, and which has not been taken away or impaired 
by any speeific grant in the Constitution. Whilst it is not material to 
enter into any comparison of the fitness of the respective judiciaries 
for that service, it may be asked, however, is it insinuated or expected 
that the Federal judges will yield to political consequences, and adapt 
themselves, in matters of treaty, to the policy of the administration? I 
hope not: and yet it is difficult to assign any other ground on which 
their monopoly of jurisdiction on this subject has been so zealously 
contended for. 

“* If the power, now in question, belongs to the State tribunals, when 
attaching therein, in exclusion of the Courts of the United States, the 
fact is well known to foreign nations, and must be submitted to by 
them. If it could even be deemed an outrage upon them, they must be 
content to receive the magnanimous answer given by the Queen of 
England to the Russian Emperor, (1 Black. Com. 256) namely, that 
she was not warranted by the laws of England in doing the arbitrary 
act which he required. I presume that the British nation, at least, 
would not quarrel with us, for following what has ever been deemed a 
proud example in her own annals, ‘They would not condemn us for 
adjudging the decision of that tribunal to be final which her subjects, 
with a choice of jurisdiction before them, elected to resort to, and which 
(under the actual law of Congress on the subject) is final if found in 
their favour. 

“The power now contended for is no such mighty boon in favour 
of the State judiciaries, as may have been supposed. It is exercised, 
as I have already remarked, by the Courts of every civilized nation. 
On the ground of the contract following the person of the debtor, the 
laws of the country in which it originated, (including treaties and all) 
are to be decided on by foreign tribunals. They, indeed, would wish 
to conform to the constructions of the Courts of the State in which the 
contract originated: but their decisions, if otherwise, are, nevertheless, 
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final. Why shall the sovereign States of America, sovereign, in re- 
spect of all powers, not clearly and specifically granted to Congress, 
not possess the mghts claimed and exercised by every other State? 
Why shall foreign nations require the head of a confederated govern- 
ment, to exercise powers not granted to it by the Constitution, and 
which would embroud it with the members of which the Confederacy is 
composed? Why shall we run this risk, and establish these prefe- 
rences, in behalf of the subjects of nations, certamly yielding us no 
equivalent therefor, and at most, permitting foreigners to stand on the 
same footing, in their Courts, with themselves ?”’ 

“It is here to be observed, that in most of the suits depending in this 
country, in which foreigners are parties, they will be plaintiffs and not 
defendants. ‘They will not be defendants, because in general they re- 
main in their own countries. As plaintiffs they have elected their ju- 
risdiction, and there is ne hardship in their being compelled to abide by 
it: and even in the few cases, in which they may be defendants, here 
this election is also extended to them, by the twelfth section of the judi- 
cial act; the constitutionality of which, however, 1 do not mean to in- 
quire into. In every instance, therefore, in which a State tribunal 
passes upon the cause of a foreigner, he has made his election of the 
State judiciary. But if this were even otherwise, as to foreign defend- 
ants in the State courts, as in most instances, foreigners will be plain- 
tiffs, when suing in this country, the rule of construction forcibly ap- 
plies, that laws are to be expounded in relation to those cases que fre- 
quentius accidunt.” 

“] have said, that this controlling power was not essential to preserve 
the peace of the nation. Without going into other considerations or 
authorities on the subject, it is sufficient to remark, that the American 
people have decided that it is no cause of offence to foreign nations, to 
have their causes decided, and exclusively and finally decided by the 
State tribunals. In that amendment to the Constitution, by which the 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts is prohibited, in suits brought against 
the State by foreign citizens or subjects, this construction is most un- 
doubted, and has never been complained of. Since the adoption of that 
amendinent, the election of jurisdiction has been entirely taken away 
from foreigners in suits against the States, and those suits can now 
be only brought in the State courts, in exclusion of every other:* and 
that, too, in cases in which, from the circumstance of the States them- 
selves being parties, it might perhaps be plausibly argued, that the judges 
of the State courts were not free from bias. 1 consider that this clear 
declaration by the American people, and which has never excited a 
murmur in foreign nations, has put down the notion now in question. 
It has settled the question forever, that it is no cause of war to foreign 
nations, that the State judiciaries should finally decide the causes elect- 
edto be brought therein by their subjects. It has, consequently, over- 
thrown the ouly foundation on which the whole superstructure of the 
25th section of the judicial act has been supposed to rest.” 


* A State cannot be sued without its consent. This, however, makes the judge’s 
position the stronger. for the foreigner cannot sue at all. 
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‘“* That pretence is the only one on which the power in question could 
be attempted to be justified. ‘That of rendering uniform all judgments 
in the case of treaties is still less tenable, and is not even attained by the 
actual provisions of the judicial act. Under that act, the appeal equally 
lies to the Supreme Court of the United States, where such uniformity 
already exists, and is denied where it is wanting. If, for example, the 
Supreme Court has decided against a treaty, and the Supreme Court 
of a State decides the same way, then this uniformity already exists, 
yet the appeal is allowed. If, on the other hand, the former Court de- 
cides against a treaty, and the latter in favour of it, this uniformity is 
wanting, and yet the appeal is denied.” 

“The preceding remarks apply, @ fortiori, to the limited and partial 
power of reversal, conferred on the Supreme Court by the 25th section 
of the judicial act. It is, indeed, the natural offspring of the parent 
from which it has proceeded. The novel spectacle of a judgment be- 
ing final or not, as it may chance to be, on one side or the other, and of 
a Court being of the last resort, or otherwise, as its decisions may happen 
to have been for one or other of the parties, is worthy of a system, which 
only admits the (State) judges to be impartial on one side of a given 
question. ‘That, however, is a chimera, existing only in the imagina- 
tion of a former Congress. It was an after-thought, well calculated to 
aggrandize the General Government, at the expense of those of the 
States; to work a consolidation of the Confederacy; and can only be 
pretended to be justified by the broad principles of construction, which 
brought the alien and sedition laws into our code. I would consign it 
to a common tomb with them, as members of the same family, and ori- 
ginating in the same era of our government.” —4 Munford, 41. 


There are, no doubt, other cases besides those in which 
foreigners are defendants. Cases may, possibly, arise between 
citizen and citizen in State Courts, involving questions under 
the Constitution and laws of the United States, in which fla- 
grant injustice may be done to one of the parties, by a violation 
of his constitutional rights. A State may pass a law, making 
paper money a tender in payment of debts, or a law impairing 
the obligation of contracts. In such cases, if the Judges of the 
highest Court of Appeals in a State, choose to diregard their 
vaths, and palpably violate the Constitution, by giving validity 
to such acts, this is a case not more oppressive than many 
others which may now oceur, and for which there can be no 
remedy, without opening a door to mischiefs infinitely worse, 
amongst which stands foremost, the degradation of Courts com- 
petent to take jurisdiction of the subject matter, into the vassal 
tribunals of a distinct sovereignty. Who would not prefer that 
injustice should be occasionally done to our citizens, through 
the ignorance or corruption of our judges, (and for which the 
remedy would be by impeachment) than to see humbled to the 
dust, the independence of the State judiciary, without which, it 
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is impossible there can be State sovereignty, or any security that 
the federal compact shali be preserved. Under such a state 
of things, the independence of the State judiciary would be an 
empty title. Experience has taught us, that Congress usurps 
power and not the States. Suppose that Congress should ex- 
ercise any of the powers expressly prohibited to it by the Con- 
stitution, such as to pass a bill of attainder, or an ex post facto 
law, or lay a heavy tax on rice or cotton exported from our 
State, and no hope is entertained that the Federal courts will 
give relief, if applied to in the first instance, what is the 
remedy. ‘The Constitution provides it. The State courts 
are left, by that instrument, to the exercise of their inherent 
concurrent jurisdiction, and the State judges are bound, by 
oath, to support the Constitution, and they will, and must, give 
relief. To the Constitution it was indifferent to what tribunal, 

Stare or Federal, an oppressed citizen should apply for relief, 
when his chartered rights are violated. [t relies upon all the 
tribunals to do equal and exact justice. It makes no distinction 
between the State and Federal judges. It has equal confidence 
in all. It has established for all, legislators as well as judges, 
one, and only one supreme law, (the Constitution) to which all 
must be bound, and for the observance of this supreme law, it 
has taken all the security which it could possibly have, to wit, 
the oaths of the Federal, as well as of the State judges, and the 
oaths of every legislator or public officer of the States, or 
United States. If Congress passes an unconstitutional law, 
oppressing the citizens of any State, the judges of that State 
would not hesitate to decide against its validity in all cases 
which might come before them. If the State, by its laws, vio- 
lates the constitutional rights of its citizens, and its judges are 
corrupt, there is noremedy. The jurisdiction being concurent 
in many cases, whichsoever Court first possesses the case, pro- 
ceeds to judgment. The judges of the Federal and State 
courts are but servants of the same master, THE CONSTITUTION, 
equally commissioned to obey its will, and fulfil its injunctions. 
Neither Court is answerable tothe other for its misconduct. 
They are mutually independent. But if the Federal judiciary 
can check a State court, because it renders invalid an act of 
Congress repugnant to the Constitution, and the State judici- 
aries have not a similar check upon a Federal court when it 
gives efficacy to unconstitutional laws, then the Supreme Court, 
and not the Constitution, is SUPREME, and the State judiciary 
is the servant of the Federal. Where was the necessity of re- 
quiring all these oaths to support the Constitution, to be taken 
by every public functionary of a State, from its governor down 
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to a common justice of the peace, if the Federal authorities were 
to be the exclusive guardians of the Constitution, and the State 
courts not to decide finally on all cases arising under it, between 
its own citizens. If they are dependent tribunals, there must 
soon be an end of State sovereignty. There is then nothing 
supreme in the government but the Federal judiciary. [It pos- 
sesses that very negative upon all State laws, and the acts of 
every State authority or department which was proposed and 
rejected in the Convention. 

The Court admits, that the sixth article declaring ‘that the 
Constitution, &c. shall be the law of the land, and that the 
judges in every State shall be bound thereby,” &c. is a proof, 
that the framers of the Constitution contemplated “that cases 
arising under the Constitution, laws and treaties of the United 
States, and within the judicial cognizance of the United States, 
not only might, but would incidentally arise in the State courts, 
in the exercise of their ordinary jurisdiction,” and upon this 
admission, it considers that ifa State court is already in posses- 
sion of a case of this description, and the Supreme Court can- 
not remove the cause, or have appellate jurisdiction, it could 
have no jurisdiction at ali, though * to all these cases the judi- 
cial power by the very terms of the Constitution is to extend.” 
True; but this argument serves no other purpose than to as- 
sert, that the Federal courts ought to have jurisdiction, exelu- 
sive of State courts in all the cases of federal cognizance, for no 
other reason than because in terms the judicial power 1s ex- 
pressed to extend tosuch cases. ‘To contend for the power of 
removal or for appellate jurisdiction, in any form in any case, 
is unquestionably to contend in substance for exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in that case. The mind of :nan can conceive of no difference 
excepting in name between the one and the other. Strip the 
decixions of the Supreme Court of all their metaphysical rea- 
soning, and every man of plain sense must perceive that the 
claim of that Court, whatever may be the form which it assumes, 
is truly for exclusive jurisdiction, a proposition which cannot be 
sustained. The Constitution contains not a word upon which 
an implication can be raised, that such was the intention of the 
Convention. It is, therefore, altogether inadmissible. It is 
only in criminal causes or cases, arising under its revenue laws, 
that there is no concurrence of jurisdiction, and this upon 
the universally acknowledged principle, that the Courts of 
one sovereignty never take cognizance of cases arising 
out of the criminal or revenue laws of another. Also, in 
any case ‘created by the Constitution and not comprised 
by the anterior State sovereignties,” the Federal Court 
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may have some claim, by implication, to exclusive (not appel- 
Jate) jurisdiction, but in no others. We have no objection to a 
power so harmless as this, but to yield to that Court exclusive 
jurisdiction, where the articles of Union are to be construed, is 
a virtual surrender of our independence. 

And what, after all, is the principle upon which the necessity 
of this right of appeal is urged by the Court in the case before 
us. Certainly neither more nor less than this, that a Consti- 
tution being “ framed for ages to come,” ought to be so constru- 
ed as to be rendered a perfect instrument, providing for all pos- 
sible cases or emergiencies that might arise; a construction, 
this, which might be admissible enough in a consolidated gov- 
ernment, where there are but few limits to the sovereign power 
bestowed on its legislature, but is totally irreconcilable with 
the anomaly ofthe Federal Government. Did our Constitution 
come from the hands of its authors without fault or ble- 
mish? Its fifth article promptly answers No. In _ preseribing 
the mode of amendments, it distinctly pronounces that time 
and experience were expected to point out its imperfections. 
These were to be remedied, not by the Supreme Court, but 
by the SOVEREIGN strates. ‘There can be no doubt, that 
under all the plans and modifications of plans of government 
submitted to the Convention, certain evils or inconveniences 
were foreseen by their authors or advocates, but to which (they 
insisted) it was better to submit, rather than by an opposite 
plan, to surrender the positive and numerous countervailing 
advantages. It cannot be imagined for a moment, that the 
present plan was adopted under any other conviction. The 
members of the Convention probably were as much aware, as 
is the Supreme Court, of the importance and necessity of an 
uniformity of judicial decision on all questions arising under 
the Constitution, laws, and treaties of the United States. The 
discussion of the subject was unavoidable, as an incident to the 
great question whic!tso long agitated that body, whether all the 
departments of the General Government should be co-ordinate 
with, or supreme over the like State authorities. The neces- 
sity of uniformity must have been as powerfully enforced in the 
Convention, as it has been by the Supreme Court, and its mem- 
bers, no doubt, felt the full force of all the considerations now 
urged by that Court. They established this uniformity as far 
as it was practicable, consistently with the sovercign rights of 
the States, and with that co-ordination of State and federal 
authority, which they had previously decided to make the foun- 
dation of the fabric, and which the deputies of six States out of 
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eleven, were resolved never to surrender. The judicial ar- 
ticle, as to uniformity of decision, approaches the great object 
for which uuiformity was desirable, as nearly as human provi- 
sions cap be expected to approach it. There is one Supreme 
Court to correct the inferior tribunals, and these last Congress 
may constitute without limitation as to numbers. ‘These may 
be distributed all over the country, so that foreigners, particu- 
larly, may have the facility at all times to institute their suits 
in these Courts. ‘The provision is sufficiently extensive to en- 
sure uniformity of decision in ninety and nine hundredths of 
cases that may occur in the United States. This is approach- 
ing near enough to perfection in such an anomalous structure 
of government as the Federal Constitution presents. Had the 
Chief Justice been in the Convention, and suggested that one 
case was not provided for, the very case instanced by the Court, 
of a citizen convicted of a crime, and likely to suffer death 
under an ex post facto law of bis own State, than which 
no case can be stronger ;—-had he urged, with all the power 
of his eloquence, that without some power in the United States’ 
courts to rescue from oppression, a citizen so situated, the Fe- 
deral Constitution mizht be outraged with impunity ; we have 
only to observe, that, if the answer had not been in the same 
spirit, in which it was said of old, “that no law against parri- 
cide would be wanted inthe republic,” it would, at least, have 
been this—the Constitution cannot provide for every extreme 
case: the independence of the State judiciary we have alrea- 
dy decided to be necessary to State independence: the State 
judges are entrusted with the construction of the Constitution : 
if a State legislature shall be ignorant enough to pass such a 
law, and judges shall be wicked enough to enforce it, and a 
State governor so infamous as not to extend his pardon, there 
is no remedy for the unfortunate victim. But we would ask 
whether it is not possible that the same case may happen in the 
Federal courts. Congress may pass an ex post factu law, and 
a citizen may be eapitally convicted under it, by covrupt federal 
judges, and the president too may refuse his pardon. Can the 
Supreme Court point out the remedy for such a gross violation 
of constitutional rights? Would it admit a State court to 
take the prisoner from the custody of its marshal by an habeas 
corpus? Cases may possibly arise of violations of the Consti- 
tution, which the jurisdiction of the United Siates’ courts can- 
not possibly reach. Amongst those put at the bar in Cohens v. 
Virginta, a very striking one is, that of a State levying a duty 
on exports collecting the money, and placing it in her treasury. 
The question ashed was, could the citizen who paid the export 
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cuty, obtain relief in the Federal court? The Chief Justice 
answers :— 


“ Perhaps not. Without, however, deciding such supposed case, we 
may say, that it is entirely ualike that under consideration. The c.ti- 
zeu who has paid his mouey to his State, under a law that is void, ts in 
the same situation with every other person who has paid money by mis- 
take. ‘The law raises an assumpsit to return the money, and it is upon 
that assumpsit that the action is to be maintained. To refuse to com- 
ply with this assumpsit, may be no more a violation of the Constitution, 
than to refuse to comply with any other; and as the Federal Courts 
never had jurisdiction over contracts between a State and its citizens, 
they may have noue over this.”—6 Wheat. 402. 


We cannot but express our measureless surprise at this rea- 
soning. It requiues no comment. If this case, where relief is 
demanded against a violation of one of the expressed prohi- 
bitions of the Constitution, ts not, of all others, a case arising 
under the Constitution, and yet without the power and jurisdic- 
tion of the Court, there is nothing that we can say that can 
make it plainer. 

It is in vain to dissemble. The principles upon which the 
Supreme Court assert its claim to construe, exclusively, the ar- 
ticles of our Union, are such as cannot with safety be admitted 
by the State courts, unless they consent that the Constitution 
is but the outline or skeleton of the powers granted, and that it 
was a part of the desigu that the Supreme Court should give 
it what body and form it should please. It must be remembered, 
that judicial usurpations are of that character that their ap- 
proaches are like softly stealing steps. It is a power exercised 
upon separate cases, occurring at different periods, and heuce 
there can be no common cause amongst such as are the subjects 
of its oppressions. [i is its unobserved movements which give 
to this species of usurpation its most formidable power of at- 
tack. Mr. Jeiferson never uttered a greater truth, than when 
he compared the Federal judges to *‘a subtle corps of sappers 
and miners, constantly working under ground, to undernitue the 
foundation of our confederated fabric.” We kuow of no mode 
of arresting the unceasing attempts of the Supreme Court to 
awplify its jurisdiction, than for the State tribunais, faichfully 
and fearlessly, to take their stand at once, and to resist such 
inordinate claims to judicial supremacy. Lat Justitia, ruat 
calum. Let each State court, hereafter, refuse tu certify the 
record, and let the records by law, in these cases, be placed at 
the disposal of the judge, and the public would soon discover 
that the empty title to supremacy ts one Which may be claimed, 
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but can never be enforced. Let South-Carolina give the ex- 
ample. The crisis demands it. Let some member of Congress, 
at the same time, move for a repeal of that part of the judicial 
act of 1789 which confers this appellate power. It is a reproach 
to the intelligence and patriotism of the States, that in the ar- 
chives of Congress, a statute should be found giving supremacy, 
and that too ina very odious manner, to one department, in the 
complex machinery of government, over all others, when there 
are so many evidences, not in our history alone, but in the in- 
stument itself, that the Constitution and constitutional laws 
were only to be supreme, and that for the preservation of them 
the two governments were made co-orc nate, neither dependent 
on the other. 

From these views—from the perpetual tendency of power, as 
of wealth and ambition to extend its limits—from the depen- 
dence of this branch of the government on the Federal legisla- 
ture—from the control which, in fact, by appointment, it can 
exercise over it, and from the examples of usurpation over the 
State tribunals, we cannot consider it as a tribunal suffici- 
ently impartial, to try questions of authority and jurisdiction, 
where a State and the Federal Government come into collision. 

2. But has the Supreme Court jurisdiction, under the Con- 
stution, in such a case? We distinctly say, No. In the judicial 
article, we cannot discover a single expression which confers 
such a power. The judicial power is ‘to extend to all cases 
of law and equity arising under the Constitution.” These 
words lave technical! siguifieations, and refer, in no way, to the 
question of jurisdiction of the sovereign and reserved rights of 
the States. It is easy enough to discover how, under the laws 
of so extensive a government, cases of law and equity may 
arise, and we can, as easily, imagine how, under the operation 
of its revenue laws, its laws on the subject of bankruptey, and 
of the regulation of commerce, and on many other subjects 
committed to its care, such cases may oceur—cases too, in 
which the United States shall be a party ;” but these are not 
the cases in which the question of the rights of the States are 
necessarily involved. It is true, that in discussing a revenue 
law, or a law for the sale of lottery tickets, lawyers, whose dia- 
lectical resources may be said to be unbounded, may bring up 
any imaginary case or doctrine, and force a discussion in the 
same manner, as on a motion to suspend the surveys of land; all 
points connected with the administration of our government, in 
times past, present and to come, may be arrayed in the halls of 
Congress. In this manner, many principles have been agi- 
tated before the Supreme Court of the United States, and the 
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opinions of the judges have been occasionally expressed. But 
the States have never been arrayed as parties, nor is it easy to 
imagine how, under the Consitution, they can be summoned 
before that tribunal. There is not a clause authorizing it, in 
conflicting claims of sovereignty, to determine the power of the 
States, or of the United States; and, in order to avoid all pos- 
sible collisions of this nature, it was early provided, by a spe- 
cific amendment to the Constitution, that a State should not be 
sued. 

Lest it may be supposed that this very amendment presup- 
posed a right in the Supreme Court to bring a State before its 
tribunals, we think it incumbent to remind our readers, that 
this amendment was in its nature altogether declaratory, and 
not a divestiture of power previously granted. It was a well 
timed measure of caution, to prevent the excitement and con- 
sequences of an unpleasant collision, or of a threatened resist- 
ance; for, as we have already stated, the State of Georgia, in 
the case of Chisholm, protested against the jurisdiction of the 
Court, and, if we mistake not, this and some other State or 
States, had resolved not to obey the mandate and decisions of 
this tribunal. In the attempt to make a direct application of 
the principle, the want of authority was instantly perceived, and 
the Federal Government, to avoid the indiscreet effort which 
might possibly be made by its tribunals to enforce their autho- 
rity, removed at once by this declaratory amendment, all dan- 
ger of direct collision. It is true, this step may seem in some 
degree to justify one of the positions taken by the author of the 
pamphlet, the first in order prefixed to this article, ‘that nothing 
can check the operations of the General Government but positive 
prohibitions.” But, if constructive power is to be assumed, in 
times to come, as In times past, even the prohibitions themselves, 
turned in flank, or eluded by legal fictions and legal subtleties, 
may remain like mouldering columns or ruins, found on a de- 
solate waste, and may only serve to remind some antiquarian, 
that these neglected monuments were the fragments of some 
temple once erected to the god Terminus, to mark the limits of 
a great empire. 

In many cases it will be difficult to perceive how the point 
at issue can be brought before a judicial tribunal. The very 
measure, which has created so much discord was a disguised 
act; and when an amendment was proposed, intended to carry 
it before the Supreme Court as exhibited in its true character, 
it was immediately and purposely rejected. The majority did 
not even choose to appeal, nor to have an appeal made to that 
tribunal, though their chances of success, even then, would have 
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been almost certain. As the tariff laws are now styled and en- ) 
acted, any Court must pronounce them constitutional. Au act is 
ostensibly passsed to lay and collect duties and imposts, a power 
which is expressly granted. It is apparently an act to raise 
revenue, an object clearly within the reach of the government. 
Its apparent objects and tenor are strictly constitutional. Should 
a merchant refuse to pay the duties under such an act, or bring 
an action against a collector for withholding his goods, or hav- 
ing given his bond, refuse payment, and when sued file a spe- 
cial plea in bar, would the Court listen to him? It is not 
their province to determine whether the duties imposed on 
imported goods be too high, or whether the revenue apparently 
to be raised is or is not required for the public exigencies. 
They are not authorized to sit in judgment on the prudence or 
discretion of Congress. The act comes before them, with all the 
prescribed tests of constitutional authority, and they are com- 
pelled to give it credence. Yet an act professing to impose du- 
ties on imported goods may be, in reality, an act to give boun- 
ties to domestic manufactures. An act ostensibly passed to 
reise revenue may be intended, as far as it extends, to destroy 
revenue. Its object may have been prohibition. The wish of 
the framers, had it been openly avowed, may have been, that 
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we such an act should operate as a complete exclusion of every ar- 
MY title embraced in its provisions, so that not one cent of revenue 
‘i should be raised by the duties which it imposed. Yet how are 
nic these points to be brought before a Court, and what testimony 
yet would be required to establish them? If Congress should vote 
- | pecuniary aid to the Colonization Society, shall the treasurer 
mT 14 be enjoined not to pay, or the vessel not to sail? How could 
vin My appropriations to any amount to joint stock companies for any 
oe ik purpose whatever—whether the government should dig a canal, 
es or construct a rail-road, or join in an East India voyage, or be- 
by come a partner ina trapping expedition over the Rocky Moun- 
hn tains be legally canvassed or legally restrained? How, in 
an short, would all these questions, now becoming the seeds of per- 
est manent discord in our government, and which must arise from 
i the abuse of powers actually granted, be under our system dis- 
posed of ? 

“pe ¥ And is it come to this, that in a Confederated Republic no 
ye. remedy is left to the sovereign parties to the compact, but an 


appeal to legislators who may be interested in maintaining these 
abuses, or to a tribunal, in many cases, avowedly incompetent 
to take cognizance of them? Are the minority remediless, if 
the majority have been skilful in their arrangements, and car- 
ried on their approaches and usurpations under cover of the law? 
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Are they to sit down under injury and oppression, to abandon 
rights which they never surrendered, aud which they had been 
assured by the Constitution itself had been reserved to the 
States, because they had neglected to establish a tribunal, spe- 
cially ordained and set apart for the consideration of these bigh 
questions? ‘These are not the lessons taught by the revolution, 
and the schools in which they are now inculeated, we hope and 
trust, will never be located South of the Potomac. 

It was proper that the States should not appoint such a tri- 
bunal. [t would be suicidal to submit their rights of sovereignty, 
in all cases, to any tribunal whatever, much less a permanent 
tribunal. If the case now existing be a casus omissus in our 
frame of government, it was no doubt purposely omitted, for the 
reason, that the States (and with the Southern States there 
Was cause enough,) chose, in some points, to be the unrestrict- 
ed guardians of their own rights. There were cases for which 
they could not provide. They trusted that the spirit of concord, 
and the strong claims of justice and forbearance, which the 
States would mutually present, and would liberally acknowledge, 
might forever render unnecessary any such provision. We 
maintain, and our reasons shall in due course be given, that the 
subject was purposely omitted in the Constitution. Certain 
powers which, to the framers, at least, seemed definite, were 
given, and supposing that those who were to administer the 
government would see their limits too clearly to pass beyond 
them, they deemed it unnecessary to say what measures of re- 
dress remained, if such a trespass should clearly be committed. 
Every thing connected with our foreign relations ; every thing 
necessary for the proper regulation of commerce, and of justice 
between the States, and between the United States and foreign- 
ers, has been freely granted. We believe that nothing that 
could well be transacted by the States separately, has been in- 
cluded in the enumeration of powers. One would suppose that 
if speculative utility had been their guide, wiformily in the crimi- 
nal jurisprudence of the country would have been considered 
as a wise and beneficial provision: Yet such was the unwilling- 
ness of our statesinen to encroach upon any prerogative which 
the States could separately exercise, that this was left to their 
individual diseretion. Roads and canals were in the same pre- 
dicament. Indeed so many of these cases occur, when we look 
over the catalogue of national wants, that it seems almost un- 
necessary to make any specification. We would now ask, whe- 
ther, if it had been intended that all encroachments on these 
reserved rights should be carried before the judicial tribunals, 
some mode of making up the process, would not have been spe- 
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cified: some clause, at least, inserted declaratory of their right 
to determine all questions of power, jurisdiction and sovereiga- 
ty between the States and the United States. If such a clause 
had been introduced, we may well ask, whether it would have 
been accepted, or whether such a provision would not, most pro- 
bably, have caused, at once, the rejection of the Constitution. 

There is such a knowledge abroad amongst our citizens, as to 
the nature of our Constitution, that there are few who do not 
believe that each State has the unquestionable right to judge of 
its tnfractions, and to interpose its sovereign powers to arrest 
their progress and to protect its citizens. But, as the perusal 
of this article will not be coufined within our own limits, but may 
extend into other sections of the Union where there has been 
little or no discussion of a question which, day after day, must 
increase in interest in all the States, we must be excused whilst 
we shall, as briefly as the nature of the case will admit, state the 
grounds upon which this doctrine rests. ‘This is the more ne- 
cessary, because, without such a foundation, we can erect no 
solid superstructure of sovereign rights. 

In opposition, then, to the judgment of the Supreme Court, 
we say, that the Federal Government does not emanate from 
the people of the United States aggregately, but is the result 
of a compact between the sovereign States. 

First: Because, in ratifying the Constitution, no one State 
was to be bound by the voice of a majority of the whole people, 
or by the assent of a majority of the States. Each State, in 
ratifying the Constitution, was considered a SOVEREIGN body, 
and so independeat of all others, that if every other State had 
ratified the compact, still the dissenting State was not to be 
bound. 


af i Secondly: Because the controlling power over the Constitu- 
tan ‘ tion is not in the people of the United States, collectively, but in 
Ary >. the State sovereignties, represented by their State legislatures. 
itee ie Thirdly: Because it may so happen, that a minority of the 
+e ; people of the United States may have the power of altering the 
eee! aoe Constitution. Amendments can only be made by three-fourths 
ie, ni of the State legislatures. At this day, eighteen States could 
ie w be named, which being three-fourths of all the States, neverthe- 
is | less constitute a minority of the aggregate population. ‘This 
Mek A was also the case when the Constitution was formed. Nine 
ta . pe States then formed a minority in population, out of thirteen. 

ae Fourthly: Because the controlling power over the Constitu- 


tion being in the States, would of itself warrant the conclusion, 
(without looking at all into the compact,) that the sovereign 
States, and not the people, must also have been the original 
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constituting power ; upon that plain principle of common sense, 
that in all constitutions, the constituting and the controlling 
power are necessarily one and the same power; and because 
of the absurdity of that construction which would discover in the 
Constitution one power to create, and a distinct power to destroy 
it—or, in other words, for the people, aggregately, to create 
the government, and a minority of the same people to alter it. 

There is one circumstance, and one only, which distinguishes 
our Constitution, as far as the creation of a compact is consider- 
ed, from the Confederation. There, no alteration made in 
the compact could bind a State without its consent. Here 
the same State may be bound by an amendment agreed to by 
three-fourths of all the States. But still, in the formation of 
the compact, it is a Confederation, a treaty, and it consequently 
results, that each of the States, as a Sovereign member of this 
league, has the sole right of deciding whether the conditious of 
the league be performed or not. If we understand our opponents 
generally, in this State, they seem willing to admit that this 
general*principle of public law is as applicable to ours as to 
any other Confederacy. But, say they, though the people of 
the separate States did enter into the compact, as sovereign 
States, it was perfectly competent to them to stipulate, that all 
disputes, as to the boundary of power between the common 
council and a member of the league, should be submitted to the 
decision of a common arbiter ; aud they insist, that, by the Con- 
stitution, the Supreme Court is constituted as that arbiter. We 
state the objection fairly, because we are ‘solicitous to meet, 
and not to avoid the question. The competency of sovereign 
States to enter into such a covenant, we, of course, cannot deny ; 
but we proceed at once to show, that such a stipulation formed 
no part of the plan of the Convention, and that it is not to be 
found in the compact. 

It will not, we presume, be denied, that in the case of a dif- 
ference between two sovereigns as to the meaning of any 
article in a treaty, the correspondence of the ministers, and 
the protocols submitted on both sides would be referred to as 
the best evidence to shew the intentions of the parties. If this 
be a customary or a safe rule in the case of a common treaty, 
it cannot be less so in an extensive Confederation of Republics. 
The subjects of difference likely to occur between these repub- 
lics, must necessarily be more frequent and diversified, and 
therefore, make such a reference more indispensable. He 
must be a very unfair combatant who would object to such evi- 
dence as the Journals and Debates of the Convention, in a case 
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where the meaning of a particular passage is disputed. We are 
not to be understood to say, that these Journals are implicitly to be 
relied on in every instance. But certainly, where by collating 
one act or resolution of that body with another, we can arrive 
at a probable reason for the adoption or rejection of a particu- 
lar proposition, we onght not ina case of doubt to desire bigher 
evidence. If we test the present question by these rules, we 
think it sufficiently clear, that the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, “in all cases of law and equity arising under the Consti- 
tution,’ was not intended to embrace the case upon which we 
may soon be at issue with the General Government. We pro- 
ceed to our proofs. 

Mr. Randolph, on the 29th of May, as soon as the Conven- 
tion was organized for business, submitted his fifteen resolu- 
tions. That relating to the judiciary was on the 4th and Sth 
of June called up for consideration, and after some alterations, 
the further consideration of it was postponed. On the 13th, 
Mr. Randolph, seconded by Mr. Madison, moved, that his own 
resolution should be altered so as to read thus: “ that the juris- 
diction of the national judiciary shall extend to cases which 
respect the collection of the national revenue, impeachments 
of any national officer, and questions which iavolve the national 
peace and harmuny.” ‘This resolution was carried. (Jour. 121.) 
On the 18th of July this resolution was again altered, so as to 
extend the jurisdiction to ‘‘ cases arising under laws passed by 
the general legislature, and to all such other questions as * - 
volve the national peace and harmony’”—passed unanimousty. 
(Jour. 

Our author, “ of Caroline,” seems to regard these questions, 
“involving the national peace and harmony,” as intended to 
embrace disputes concerning powers between the State and 
Federal Government. The jurisdiction of the judiciary being 
extended by the Constitution to cases of revenue, but not to 
questions involving the national peace and harmony is, with 
him, conclusive evidence, that such a power was rejected by 
the Convention. We do not altogther agree with our author. 
Whatever might have been the first intentions of Messrs. Ran- 
dolph and Madison, there could be no doubt as to the meaning 
of the resolution when, in consequence of some opposition, Mr. 
Randolph moved himself to amend it on the 13th of June. 
The Convention, at that time, must have distinctly understood, 
that questions ‘* which involved the national peace and harmo- 
ny” did not include a power to decide disputes between a State 
and the General Government, but were confined to cases be- 
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tween foreigners and our citizens, and to controversies between 
States. This is evident from several considerations. 

First: Mr. Randolph on submitting his own amendment, ex- 
plained its meaning, by observing “ the difficulty in establish- 
ing the powers of the judiciary—the object, however, at pre- 
sent, is to establish this principle, to wit, the security of forcign- 
ers where treaties are in their favour, and to preserve the Aar- 
mony of States and that of the citizens thereof. ‘This being 
once established, it will be the business of a sub-committee to 
detail it: and, therefore, he moved to obliterate such parts of 
the resolve, so as only to establish the principle, to wit, that the 
jurisdiction of the national judiciary shall extend to all cases of 
national revenue, and questions which involve the national peace 
and harmony—agreed to unanimously.” ( Yates’ Debates, 120.) 

‘The second circumstance is, that the resolution thus explain- 
ed was adopted unanimously on the 13:h of Juhe, in committee 
of the whole, and again, unanimously on the 18th of July, in 
the house, which could not have been the case had the federal 
party conceived, that under such expressions, the sovereign 
rights of States were to be submitted to the tribuuals of jus- 
tice; and more particularly after the federal had been substi- 
tuted for the national form of government by restoring on the 7th 
of July equal suffrage in the Senate, which had been previ- 
ously lost, and revoking on the {7th the negative given to 
Congress over State laws on the 31st of May. 

The third circumstance to shew, that cases involving the na- 
tional peace aud harmony did not tuclude the power in ques- 
tion, is, that in the draft of the Constitution reported on the 6th 
of August, in conformity with the resolutions of the Convention, 
every case connected with the peace and harmony of the nation 
is specially provided for, but not a syllable is said of controver- 
sies ‘‘ between a State and the United States,” or even «f con- 
troversies ‘to which the United States shall be a party.’”? The 
Convention deliberates from the 29th of May to the 26th of 
July. It settles the principles of the new government and 
detines its general powers. ‘These powers are contained in 
twenty-three resolutions. It appoints a committee of detail, 
aud confides to them these resvlutions, in order that a form of 
a Constitution might be prepared and reported to the Conven- 
tion. It adjourns for ten days, for the express purpose of giving 
the committee full time to prepare their report. Mr. Ran 
dolph is an efficient member of this committee. His own reso- 
lution is before his eyes, and the committee have heard all the 
debates and know the intentions of the Convention. They re- 
port a Constitutiun. In the judicial article they enumerate 
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nine classes of cases for the cognizance of the Courts. They 
provide, under the auspices of the Senate, a special court for 
disputes between two States respecting jurisdiction or territory, 
but there is not the most distant allusion to a controversy be- 
tween a State and the United States. ‘There is yet another 
circumstance: Even the words, ‘cases arising under the Con- 
stitution,” the words which Mr. Webster magnifies into a 
power to decide great conflicting claims of sovereignty, are not 
to be found tn this reported draft, drawn up with so much care. 
Could the omission to provide for this special controversy have 
been an oversight? No! Mr. Randolph and the committee 
knew that this was not a case for a court of justice. It was 
not within the definition which he (Mr. Randolph) -had given 
of cases ‘involving the national peace and harmony.” ‘They 
had, moreover, observed, that on the Loth of June a proposition 
was before the house in Mr. Paterson’s resolutions, proposing 
“that provision ought to be made for hearing and deciding 
apon al! disputes arising between the United States and an in- 
dividual State respecting territory.” They had witnessed the 
fate of this proposition in the rejection of all Mr. Paterson’s 
resulutions on the 19th of June. But they still had an oppor- 
tunity of making provision for such a dispute about territory, if 
they believed that it would be agreeable to the Convention, for 
Mr. Paterson’s resolutions, though rejected, were, by request, 
at last permitted, together with all other plans of government 
and papers to go to the committee. And yet the committee 
introduce no such clause in the Constitution. It cannot be 
believed that these omissions in the reported draft were accie 
dental. Had the design of the Convention been to have refer- 
red such an important question, as a dispute between a member 
of the league and the federal head tothe the Supreme Court, it 
is not probable that it could have passed without debate, or that 
the subject of debate should have made so slight an impression 
onthe memories of the members of the committee as to cause 
such an oversight. The committee taking no notice of the 
suoject establishes, at least, this importaut fact, that when the 
Convention had finished its principal labours, by fixing upon the 
great principles of the government, and had resolved to confer 
on the judiciary the cognizance of all questions involving the 
peace and harmony of the confederacy, they purposely excluded 
the cogaizance of controversies between a State and the United 
States. Let us now proceed with the Journals, and discover, if 
we can, whether this decision was afterwards altered. 

The draft of the Constitution was now (6th August) before 
the Convention, and was to be the text of debate. The judici- 
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ary article was not called up for consideration until the 27th. 
Bat in the meantime, (the 20th) just after the legislative powers 
had been considered, many additional powers were proposed to 
be conferred, and amongst them we find the following: ‘ The 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court shall be extended to all con- 
troversies between the United States and an individual State, or 
the United States and the citizens of an individual State.” This 
proposition, as well as all the others, was referred, nem. con. to 
the committee of five. On the 22d, the committee report sun- 
dry alterations to be made in the Constitution, and amongst 
them, that there should be inserted after the word “ controver- 
sies,” in the judicial article, these words, ‘‘ between the United 
States and an individual State, or the United States and an in- 
dividual person.” This report, on being called up, was post- 
poned, in order that the members might furnish themselves 
with copies, but we cannot discover that the consideration of it 
was ever again called up. On the 27th, however, the judiciary 
article came up for the first time, and in its proper turn, when 
the words ‘controversies to which the United States shall be a 
a party,” were, on motion, inserted without opposition ; and on 
the same day, ‘cases arising under the Constitution,” were 
also added without opposition. ; 

The insertion of the clause, “controversies to which the 
United States shall be a party,” may, by some, be regarded as 
a substitute for the report of the committee, which gave juris- 
diction in disputes, either with States or individuals. This in- 
ference is not admissible. ‘The saving of a few words would 
be but a poor apology for that want of precision which now ap- 
pears in the clause, compared with what it would have pos- 
sessed, as originally written. ‘The great object of the propo- 
sition was clearly a controversy between the United States and 
a State. There was no necessity to provide for the other case. 
To give jurisdiction in a case between the government and an 
individual as plaintiff, (for a government cannot be defendant 
without its consent) was a matter of course, and might be pro- 
posed whenever the clause should, in its turn, be called up for 
consideration. But the first part of the proposition was on a 
different footing. It was a subject for grave deliberation. It 
was made a full week before the proper time; no doubt, with 
the intent that the report of a committee, to whom it was to be 
referred, might be received in time for discussion when the 
judiciary article should be before the House. ‘The report, how- 
ever, is not called up, but a clause is proposed omitting disputes 

with States. ‘The difference between the two clauses is pro- 
digiously wide—so very wide, that, in the one case, he who runs 
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may read, whilst in the other, there is so much of the opposite 
conviction, that even Mr. Webster, with all the legal acumen 
for which he is distinguished, would not hazard his reputation 
by noticing the clause as embracing the power contended for. 
In the one case, a State might be bound to submit controversies 
in law and equity to the Supreme Court. In the other there is 
not a single word to bind a State. It may be observed, that 
where the intention was, that a State should have the benefit of 
the Federal judiciary, this intention is clearly written down. 
Had there been any regard to economy in language, the simple 
expression of ‘‘all controversies to which a State shall be a 
party, excepting with its own citizens,”’ would have saved two 
or three whole lines. But precision and clearness was to be 
preferred to ambiguous expressions, and therefore it is, that 
the omission in terms of a power to decide controversies be- 
tween the United States and a State was wilful. It was in- 
tended to dispense with the first part of the report, but to agree 
to the last—to include suits with citizens, but to exclude dis- 
putes with States. But still, with this intention, the report as 
it stood was most awkwardly expressed—* controversies be- 
tween the United States and an iadividual person.” ‘This was 
not sufficiently explicit. The government might have to insti- 
tute a suit against an incorporated company of whom it may 
have purchased land for its fortifications or public buildings, 
the title to which may have been defective. This might be 
said not to be a controversy with an ‘ individual person.” 
The government might be involved in a suit with a land com- 
pany holding under a State. And it is possible, that provision 
was intended to be made for some particular case, where a 
State might be willing to submit a dispute, respecting terri- 
tory to the Supreme Court, as plaintiff or defendant. But, 
be this as it may, there was a necessity to alter the phraseology 
for the other reason stated. | 
But the first part of the proposition, though not taken up in the 
consideration of the judiciary article was nevertheless not for- 
gotten. On the 30th of August, in considering that clause of 
the Constitution, which provides that Congress might dispose 
of and make regulations for the ¢erritory, or other property of 
the United States, ‘‘ and that nothing in the Constitution should 
be so construed as to prejudice any claims of the United States, 
or of any particular State,” an amendment was proposed in these 
words—“ but all such claims of the United States, or of any par- 
ticular State, may be examined into and decided upon by the 
Supreme Court of the United States.” Negutived, eight States 
totwo. ‘This was the third time that a proposition was before 
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the house to provide specifically for the settlement of a contro- 
versy between the United States and an individual State, and 
yet we see no such controversy hinted at in the Constitution. 
The conclusion from all these facts is undeniable. ‘There must 
have been an objection to give jurisdiction in such a case. If 
there existed no objection, it was in the power of the majority 
to have expressed the grant in any terms they pleased. There 
is no unqualified grant of such a jurisdiction, nor can it be im- 
plied from the phraseology. 

In the reported draft of the Constitution there is a special 
mode provided for adjusting disputes with States. In the 
Constitution these disputes are referred tu the judiciary. As 
long, however, as the idea was retained of having these nation- 
al disputes at home submitted to an arbiter under the direc- 
tion of the Senate, there was a mode of proceeding prescribed 
at great length. And this causes us to repeat, that if in dis- 
cussing Mr. Randolph’s resolution, as to the powers of the Su- 
preme Court, there had been any intention to make that Court 
the arbiter, in disputes respecting the boundaries of the two 
jurisdictions, it is most unaccountable, that not only no special 
mode of proceeding in such a case should be submitted, but that 
not even a hint should be found in that draft of the Constitution 
to warrant even an inference to that effect. Surely, ifafter the 
great struggle which had been made to give the General Goy- 
ernment the power of construing the articles of union by a ne- 
gative upon the acts of State legislatures, and the defeat of 
the consolidation party, any idea had been entertained, that 
the Federal judiciary should exclusively construe those arti- 
cles, and settle disputes between States and the United States, 
the power would have been expressly provided in the Consti- 
tution as then reported. Had Mr. Randolph’s resolution, una- 
nimously adopted on the 18th July, extending the judicial 
power to questions involving the national-peace and harmony 
related to a controversy between'a State and the United States, 
how is it to be explained, that in giving jurisdiction to the Su- 
preme Court, in all the cases supposed to involve the national 
peace and harmony, the committee (Mr. Randolph being pre- 
sent,) should, after an uninterrupted sitting of eight days, pro- 
vide for all controversies between foreigners and our citizens, 
and for controversies between two States; and, that whilst this 
committee was specially engaged in providing, at great length, 
and by many details, the manner in which controversies between 
States should be adjusted, it should not once have occurred to 
them, and to Mr. Randolph in particular, that there was yet ar 
higher controversy to be provided for, and one more likely to 
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occur than thet between States, to wit, a controversy between 
a State and Congress? How is it to be explained, again, that 
in all the subsequent deliberations of the Convention, no propo- 
sition embracing, specifically, the case before us, should be re- 
ceived, when reported on, but always rejected when proposed. 
With the constant, though unfounded, fears in the minds of so 
many delegates, that without some supremacy in the federal 
head, there would be an unceasing and most unhappy clashing 
of interests—with this spectre of conflicting and discordant juris- 
dictions constantly flitting before their imaginations, that they 
should provide no method of settling the boundaries of the re- 
spective jurisdictions, if such had been the result of the previous 
deliberations, can be explained in no other way, than that it 
was a case which neither the wisdom of that or any other age 
could provide for. It was impossible, as was observed by Mr. 
Madison, in advocating a negative upon State laws, “that a tri- 
-bunal could be found who could impartially determine the line of 
State powers, when drawn in doubtful cases ?”—( Yates’ Deb.) 

The words of the Constitution do not warrant the construc- 
tion contended for. The controversies contemplated were not 
national disputes, but cases in law and equity, such as might 
arise between the government and its citizens, on merchants’ 
bonds, &c. ‘These words, ‘law and equity,” were introduced 
as an amendment, at the same time that the jurisdiction was 
given in cases to which the “ United States shall be a party.” 
The word controversy, it may be observed, is never used in the 
Constitution to mean other than a case in law or equity. “This 
is evident from the use of the term on occasions where it could 
not possibly have any other meaning. For instance: ‘‘ Contro- 
versies, 1. Between a State and citizens of another State; 2. 
Between citizens of different States; 3. Between citizens of the 
same State, claiming lands under grants of different States ; 
and 4, Between a State or the citizens thereof, and foreign 
States’ citizens or subjects.”” What controversies can possibly 
exist in these four cases, other than cases in law and equity? 
Again, in the fifth instance: ‘‘ Controversies between two or more 
States.” These chiefly relate to disputes as to territorial limits. 
By consent they might become as much cases of law as those ‘ be- 
tween citizens of the same State claiming lands under grants 
of different States.” They all equally involve rights, as pri- 
marily derived fromthe British Crown, and this no doubt was 
the reason why these two classes of cases were transferred from 
the special tribunal, which was first proposed to meet under the 
auspices of the Senate, to the cognizance of the Supreme Court, 
which, in such a case, being as indifferent to one State as to 
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another, would, therefore, be an impartial tribunal. It was a 
case for judicial cognizance. There are but six instances in 
which the word “ controversy”’ is used, and if, in five of these, it 
can possibly mean nothing else than suits in law or equity, what 
is the clear inference? Indubitably, that in the sixth case, to 
wit, “controversies to which the United States shall be a par- 
ty,” it must have the same meaning, according to every fair 
rule of construction. As to what is meant by a case in law 
or equity, we desire no better definition than that given by 
Chief Justice Marshall himself, in his celebrated argument 
in Congress, on Mr. Livingston’s resolutions, relative to 
Jonathan Robbins. ‘ By the Constitution, the judicial power 
is extended to all cases in law and equity, arising under the 
Constitution, laws and treaties of the United States, but not to 
all questions under the Constitution, &c. A case in law or 
equity was well understood and of limited signification. It was 
a controversy between parties which had taken a shape for ju- 
dicial decision. If the judicial power extended to every ques- 
tion under the Constitution, it would involve almost every sub- 
ject for legislative discussion and decision. To come within 
the description of a case in law or equity, a question must as- 
sume a legal form for forensic litigation and judicial decision. 
There must be parties to come into Court who can be reached 
by its process and bound by its power, whose rights admit of 
ultimate decision by a tribunal to which they are bound to sub- 
mit.”—( Bee’s Adm. Rep. 272.) 

Those who insist that this Court was contemplated as the 
arbiter, because its jurisdiction “extends to cases of law and 
equity arising under the Constitution,” are under an obligation 
to shew that its jurisdiction, in these cases, is exclusive of the 
State courts, otherwise a State court will be as much the arbiter 
under the Constitution as the Supreme Court. ‘The Constitution 
cannot contemplate more than one arbiter. The concurrent 
jurisdiction of the State courts, in all civil cases of federal cog- 
nizance, is admitted in the * Federalist,” (No. 32.) and by the 
Chief Justice and Mr. Madison in the Virginia Convention. 
The Supreme Court, (Houston v. Moore, 1 Wheat. 48, and 
in Coheus v. Virginia,) also declares the jurisdiction to be con- 
current. There is no power delegated to Congress, legislative 
or judicial, which can be deemed exclusive in any other cases, 
than where.the exclusive power is granted in express terms, 
or a similar power to that granted is prohibited to the States. 
There is a third case, it is true, stated in the “‘ Federalist,” and 
that is, where power is given to Congress, and the exercise of 
VOL. VINO. 12. 63 
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a similar authority in the States, “would be absolutely and to- 
tally repugnant.” Not, however, such an exercise, says Mr. 
Hamilton, as “might be productive of occasional interferences 
in the policy of any branch of administration, but that which 
would imply a direct contradiction, or repugnancy in point of 
constitutional authority.”—(Fed. No. 82.) He instances the 
power ‘to establish an uniform rule of naturalization through- 
out the United States.” But in the judicial article there is not 
a word which looks to uniformity of legal decision in the cases 
of federal cognizance, except in the Federal courts, or which gives 
exclusive jurisdiction to those Courts, but there are words which 
directly imply the contrary. There is original jurisdiction given 
to the Supreme Court, and there is appellate jurisdiction in re- 
ference only to its own inferior tribunals; but there is no juris- 
diction given “exclusive of the State courts.” These terms, ort- 
ginal, appeliate and exclusive, are all technical expressions, hav- 
ing different meanings ; hence, if exclusive jurisdiction was in- 
tended to be given, in any case whatever, why was the 
term purposely omitted? Expressio unius est exclusio alterius. 
The Convention did not choose to confer such a jurisdiction. 
In the Confederation, all the powers given to Congress were 
“sole and exclusive.” The present Constitution giving Con- 
gress power to legislate for the district of Columbia, uses the 
teri “exclusive legislation.” If, in conferring powers to raise 
armies, coin money, &e., it did not in terms make that power 

sole and exclusive,” it did what was equivalent to it. A pro- 
hibition was laid upou the States not to exercise similar powers. 
If, in the regulation of commerce, and in the enacting of natu- 
ralization and bankrupt laws, there was no exclusive power 
given in terms, or no prohibition laid upon the States, there 
will yet be found in the Constitution, words in abundance 


‘which manifestly shew, that commercial regulations and natu- 


rahization and bankrupt laws were to be uniform throughout the 
United States. But where is the word in the third article im- 
plying exclusive cognizance or uniformity of decision? Mr. 
Hamilton, fully aware that the concurrent jurisdiction of the 
State courts was inherent, and that the opposite construction 
would amount to “an alienation of State authority by im- 
plication,” then claims the appellate power, as a substitute 
for exclusive jurisdiction, founding his claim upon no words 
amounting to an express grant, but takes up the idea that 
it is ‘the objects of appeal, and not the tribunals,” which 
were contemplated in giving the appellate jurisdiction, a 
view, this, which we hope we have sufficiently confuted in 
our remarks on the same argument urged by the Court. If 
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the Constitution did not intend, in the eases of federal cogni- 
zance, to confer jurisdiction exclusive of the State courts, it must 
have been from the reliance which it placed on these Courts to 
conform to the Constitution in the few cases which probably 
would be brought before them, and to which they were to be 
bound by their oaths. It was a respect paid to the independence 
of these tribunals. But if exclusive jurisdiction was denied to 
the Federal courts, in order to give to thei the appellate pow- 
er in the same cases, this not only amounted, in substance, to 
the exclusive jurisdiction intended to be refused, but as to its 
consequences to State sovereignty, it was infinitely worse. The 
State courts, in a system where mutual independence was to be 
the distinguishing feature, could not be degraded by a want of 
cognizance of the cases of Federal cognizance, for as to all 
the other jurisdiction retained, they would still be independent. 
But iu the power of control over them, which a right of appeal 
gives, these Courts wear the badge of inferiority aud depen- 
dence, contrary to the whole scheme and theory of the Con- 
stitution, which admits of no subordination of a State au- 
thority to a federal in any case where it has power to act 
on the subject, unless in the two instances specified. The 
difference in the argument is this: A concurrency of juris- 
diction is admitted by the “ Federalist,” also by the dicta of the 
Supreme Court on several occasions. It is recognized again in 
the practice of the Court, when it is considering appeals from 
the State courts, for if the judgments of these Courts be right, 
they are affirmed, thus admitting the jurisdiction: If wrong, 
they are reversed, not because the proceedings have been coram 
non judice, but because they were wrong; and iv issuing the 
mandate to alter the judgment, the Jurisdiction is again adinit- 
ted. The concurrent jurisdiction of the State courts is thus 
clearly established. Now, upon what footing is the opposite pow- 
er placed? It is claimed by implication. ‘The State courts are 
to be regarded as inferior, and thus forming part and parcel of 
the judicial power of the United States, contrary to the express 
words of the Constitution, that the judicial power shall consist 
only of the Supreme Court and of’such “inferior tribunals as 
shall be constituted by Congress,” and held by federal judges. 

Mr. Webster in the debate on Foot’s resolution, ventures not 
to notice, much less to trust an argument on the words “ contro- 
versies to which the United States shall be a party.” His 
whole dependence is on the cognizance given in “ cases arising 
under the Constitution.” — This, in conjunction with the declara- 
tion, that the Constitution is to be the supreme law of the land, 
he regards as ‘‘ covering the whole ground.” ‘The importance 
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attached by Mr. Webster to these words, we conceive quite un- 
worthy of him. Every lawyer in the land must be sensible, 
that the insertion of this clause does not enlarge, but simply 
defines the jurisdiction of the Courts, as amounting precisely to 
what it would have been had the phrase been omitted. It 
would, indeed, be a novelty, that a government should be creat- 
ed and a judiciary established whose power did not extend by 
implication to the construction of its own laws, and also of the 
Constitution which is its supreme law. The express ju- 
risdiction in question was therefore not necessary—it would at- 
tach by implication. But as regards this argument, it is im- 
material whether the cognizance be express orimplied. ‘There 
can be no distiuction in the character or functions of a Court, 
between a case, in which it is restricted to the use of a particu- 
lar power in express terms, and the grant of the same power 
as a matter of acknowledged inference. If there, then, be no 
difference, and the extension of the judicial power to cases 
arising under the Constitution did not confer on the Court an 
atom of power which it would not otherwise have possessed, 
what becomes of its high prerogative to decide on the destinies 
of severeign States. Will any rational man contend that if 
these phrases had been omitted, the Supreme Court would be 
invested with the magnificent power ascribed to it. And yet, 
if the opposite reasoning be correct, and it is the cognizance 
given in these cases which constitutes that Court as the arbiter, it 
would be equally entitled to the power, whether the cognizance 
be expressed or implied. The specification of ‘ controversies 
to which the United States shall be a party,” applies according 
to the admission of the Chief Justice, in Chisolm v. Georgia, to 
cases where the United States are plaintiff. There is, there- 
fore, not a State court in the Union which has not the cogni- 
zance which the United States courts have. There is nothing 
to prevent the United States from bringing an action in a State 
court on a custom-house bond. And so the King of Great-Bri- 
tain may become plaintiff in a State court, and a State court 
has concurrent jurisdiction with the Federal court, in all cases 
arising under the Constitution.” 

The misconception prevailing in the public mind as to the 
true nature ofthe question between this State and the General 
Government, arises from the want of that distinction which 
must always subsist between a judicial and a political ques- 
tion. Both these questions under the federal compact may 
arise at the same time from the same subject of dispute. 
The first belongs solely to the judiciary. The second to the 
parties tothe compact. The one affects the citizens of the 
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States. The other the State sovereignties. Ifa law be passed 
contrary to the compact, the judges have the power to declare 
that law null and void, if, in any case brought before them, its va- 
hidity shall be drawn in question. This is a discretion with 
which all judges, both superior and inferior, must be invested 
as indispensable to the administration of justice. But this 
power to declare a law of Congress, or any of the States uncon- 
stitutional, is not, as Mr. Senator Rowan observes, “ conferred 
or intended to be conferred upon the judiciary of any of the 
States, or of the General Government as a direct substantive 
power. ‘The exercise of this power is incidental to the exercise 
of the mere judicial power which was couferred. The validi- 
ty of a law, involved by a case, may be incidentally decided in 
deciding the law and justice of the case. But the decision must 
be made with an eye to the law and justice of the case, and not in 
reference to the just or unjust exercise of the legislative power 
which was exerted in making the law. Not with the view to 
check, control, or restrain the legislative power. It must be 
given in the exercise of merely judicial and not of political 
power.” Such is the nature of judicial power, that it decides 
not only on the validity of the laws of the sovereignty to which 
it belongs, but also of the laws of other sovereignties. Werea 
New-Hampshire legislature to emit bills of credit, and make 
them a tender in payment of debts, contrary to the Constitu- 
tion of that State, and a citizen were sued on his bond given in 
New-Hampshire in our Courts, on a plea of a tender having 
been made in those bills, such a plea would not be received, but 
our Courts would declare the law of New-Hampshire null and 
void. ‘This circumstance conclusively shews, that the power of 
a Court to declare a law unconstitutional is not direct or sub- 
stantive, but is merely incidental to the administration of jus- 
tice ; for a South-Carolina judiciary can have no direct or sub- 
stantive power to set aside a law of New-Hampshire. The ex- 
istence of the same question, as judicial and political at the same 
time, may be familiarly illustrated in the case of a common 
treaty between two sovereigns. In this instance, the judiciary 
of each government is intrusted with the exposition of the trea- 
ty, and it is the final arbiter in every case between a foreigner 
and a subject as to the validity of all rights claimed under the 
treaty. But still the interpretation given by the Courts does 
not preclude the two governments from giving their own inter- 
pretation independent of the judiciary of either. When the 
question is raised between individuals as to rights under a trea- 
ty, it is a judicial question. When the sovereigns themselves 
differ as to the meaning of the treaty as regards the same rights, 
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the question becomes political. Our own history furnishes 
somewhat of an example, and if such cases can occur in a com- 
mon treaty, they may as naturally be expected to arise in a 
Confederation of republics which, in its formation, is essentially 
a treaty. 

In the definitive treaty of peace with Great-Britain, there 
was an article, that *‘ creditors on each side should meet with no 
lawful impediment to the recovery of the full value, in sterling 
money, of all bona fide debts her-tofure contracted.” Many 
questions arose under this treaty, a notice of which will be found 
in the proceedings of the Board of Commissioners who were 
appointed to liquidate the claims of British creditors under Mr. 
Jay’s treaty of 1794. Amongst them were these. Does the 
fourth article of the treaty of peace, confine the debts to such 
as existed at the date of the treaty, or had it a retrospective ope- 
ration, so as to embrace the demands of British creditors. con- 
fiscated before the treaty? What are lawful impediments 
within the meaning of the treaty? Is a plea a lawful impedi- 
ment, &c.? These questions were made in the different tri- 
bunals, and some of them on appeal to the Supreme Court. 
But whilst our judges were considering the judicial! question, 
and some of them deciding against the British creditors, the 
two governments were discussing the political question, whether 
the treaty had not been violated in spirit or letter, or in both. 
There was crimination and recrimination. Our goverment 
complained that the Western posts had not been delivered up. 
Lord Carmarthen retorted, that the treaty was violated on our 
part by‘its misinterpretation in our courts, and by the enactment 
of instalment and other laws impeding the recovery of British 
debts. The two governments then entered into a special nego- 
tiation, and the result was the treaty of amity, commerce and 
navigation of 1794. It so happened, that our government did 
not essentially differ, if it may be said to have differed at all, 
with England as tothe true interpretation of the treaty, but 
had Mr. Jefferson wholly coincided in opinion with some of our 
courts, there would have been presented this perfect example, 
that whilst the construction of a particular article of that treaty 
was a judicial question constantly occurring in our tribunals of 
justice ; it was, at the same time, a political question between 
Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Hammond, and, at length, was made the 
subject of negotiation between the high contracting parties. 
May not this be the case as regards our present dispute. Whether 
the tariff be unconstitutional or not, is, between a citizen and 
the government on a custom-house bond, a judicial question, and, 
if finally litigated in the Supreme Court, that Court, under the 
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Constitution, is the final arbiter, not only because it had express 
jurisdiction, but also upon the same principle that our courts, 
in the case of the British treaty, were the arbiters. But as 
soon ua. the citizens shall be so oppressed by the operation of 
this law, as to make it expedient for the sovereign parties to 
the Federal compact to interfere, it then becomes a political 
question or international dispute, with which the Judges have 
no concern; and, in the event of such a question being once 
raised between the States, we conceive, it would be as much 
the duty of the Federal judiciary to await the decision of the 
States, as it would be the duty of the judges of England and 
France to suspend their judgments in all cases, where, on either 
government becoming dissatisfied with the interpretation of a 
treaty by the other, it becomes a political question between 
their respective cabinets. The judicial exposition of the treaty 
must, then, conform itself to the political interpretation as 
agreed upon by the parties. 

The analogy between these cases, under a treaty, and a col- 
lision between a State and the government may, perhaps, be 
deed on the ground that there is constituted by the compact, 
a judiciary power for the espectal purpose of giving an interpre- 
tation to that compact, which is not the case ina common treaty. 
True; and the objection would, of course, be fatal, ifthe judicial 
power had been expressly instituted for the purpose of interpret- 
ing the compet, in all cases of difference, as well between the 
parties to the compact, as between citizen and citizen in the ordi- 
nary administration of justice. Any such provision would have 
made the Supreme Court a special arbiter, and the States would 
have been as strictly bound by the award of this tribunal, as 
the Cantons composing the Helvetic confederacies were by the 
special provisions which their leagues contained. But this is 
not the case here. ‘The apparent want of similitude between 
a treaty and the American Constitution, arises from our not 
adverting sufficiently to the true cause of the establishment of 
the judicial power. Such a power was indispensable. Our 
anomalous government, though strictly a league in its creation, 
is yet nutional in its operation. It was to act upon the citizens 
of the contracting parties, and therefore, it was indispensable 
that tribunals should be instituted to execute its own laws. Once 
eonstituted, these tribunals would, necessarily, whether the pow- 
er was given or not, have to give a construction to the compact 
whenever the citizens, on whom the compact was to operate, 
should bring before it a specific controversy. For this purpose, 
and no other, was the judicial power created, and not to decide 
a political question which might arise between their constitu- 
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ents, the States. We think we cannot place the objection to 
our analogy, in a stronger point of view than by presenting to 
the opposite argument this alternative—either to consider that 
it was the plan of the Constitution that there should be appoint- 
ed a special arbiter between a State and Congress, and a power 
given for such purpose ; or, that no such intention existed. 
If the choice falls upon the first proposition, a judicial power is 
still necessary to decide the same, or other cases arising under 
the Constitution between a citizen and the government. If the 
last be adopted, there is the same necessity for a judicial power 
in the same cases. The distinction suggested between our 
Constitution and a treaty is, in this respect, a distinction with- 
out a difference. In the one case, a tribunal is provided by the 
parties to the compact to decide on all differences between 
citizen and citizen, as to the meaning of the compact ; whereas 
in the other case, tribunals are already at hand, who have the 
same indisputable power of interpreting the treaty, and to 
which tribunals all parties confide, as the arbiter to decide be- 
tween their respective subjects, as to all rights claimed on cither 
side under the treaty. Let the words “ cases arising under the 
Constitution” be expunged. The United States courts would still 
have the power, and then, where exists the difference between the 
two cases? The Federal courts have the power to interpret the 
Constitution by implication. The French and English Courts 
have the same power ina treaty between France and England. 
The result ts, that the Supreme Court is not more the special ar- 
biter between one citizen and another, or between the govern- 
ment and a citizen, in cases arising under our Constitution, than 
the courts of England and France are the arbiters in cases aris- 
ing under their treaties. All these courts can bind individuals, 
but neither can bind the sovereign parties. Every court in the 
world is equally an arbiter to decide rights under treaties, when 
such questions incidentally arise before them, no matter between 
whom the treaties are made, and yet no judicial power on earth 
was ever known to bind the parties to a treaty. 

‘To us, then, it is clear, that it is not committed to the judiciary 
to give an interpretation to a political compact in case of a differ- 
ence between the sovereign parties themselves. They have no 
concern with political questions. Our author, of ‘* Caroline,” 
very properly observes :— 


** Controversies may arise under the Constitution between political 
departments in relation totheir powers; between the legislature and trea- 
ty making departments; between the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives; between the President and the Senate; or between the State 


and Federal departments; but they would not be cases in law and 
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equity (which are judicial questions), nor is any power to decide therein 
give to tiie tederal judiciary. One species of coutroversy relates to 
the form of government. ‘The other flows trom its operation. The 
power by which a general government is formed or altered, is not the 
power by which the law-suits of individuals are tried; and therefore, 
a power to try suits in law and equity, was never supposed to comprise 
the former power. Among the cases to which the federal jurisdiction 
is extended, not one is to be found re cognizing a power to decide con- 
troversies between any of these political departments. It is inconceiv- 

able that a jurisdiction transcending, beyond comparison, the jurisdic- 
tion cautiously specified, should have been tacitly given without any 
specification.” —p. 134, 


But let us hear the Chief Justice in the case of Jonathan Rob- 
bins. ‘ By extending the judicial power in all cases of law and 
equity, the Constitution had never been understood to confer on 
that department any political power whatever. A case of law 
or equity, proper for judicial decision, may arise under a trea- 
ty where the rights of individuals aequired or secured by a 
treaty are to beasserted or defended ina Court. But it cannot be 
extended to political compacts, as the establishment of the boun- 
dary line between the American and British dominions,” &c. 
( Bee's Adm. Rep. 268.) 

Did not the Convention express the same opinion when it 
twice rejected propositions, giving the power to settle disputes 
between the United States and a State respecting ‘‘territory,” 
and once again when the proposition was to decide, generally, 
controversies between the State and the United States ? 

The Constitution of the United States being admitted, at 
least: in South-Caroalina, to be a compact between States, all 
the differences with the General Government must then be 
governed by the same principles of public law which apply to 
disputes between other sovereignties. It is an international 
dispute which falls not within the provinee of the judiciary to 
determine. ‘It cannot pronounce upon the external political 
relations of treaties between government and government.” 
If in case of a palpable breach of the articles of union, by 
the misinterpretation of the judges or from any other cause, 
our citizens have no hope of redress by applying to the or- 
dinary tribunals of justice, they have the same right to look to 
their State government for redress, as the British creditors 
had to ask of their sovereign, to require a fulfilment of the 
treaty of peace, as it regarded British debts. ‘There is no- 
thing which can deprive, a sovereign State of this power to 
protect its citizens. It is the highest attribute of sov creignty, 
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No State can be sovereign which yields this right. This is not 
only sound sense and sound law, but it is the very law of the 
compact in the ease before us. All sovereign rights which are 
not granted are expressly reserved. Can there be reserved 
rights of sovereignty if the States have not, in every case of 
their violation, the same recourse by remonstrance, negociation 
or force, which belongs to every State, where its treaties are 
disregarded? Ifthey have not, is not the Constitution a mocke- 
ry, and the cry of State rights a “sounding brass and a tink- 
ling cymbal?” — It is the State only that has a right to interfere. 
As to the citizen, it is his duty to submit to the law of the land, 
as enacted by Congress, or as expounded by the judges. Ifhe 
enters into a combination to resist the laws by force, he becomes 
a rebei and a traitor, and for the best of reasons; it is so written 
inthe compact. He is not recognized as having any right to in- 
terfere apart from the body politic and corporate of which he is 
a member. He is no party to the Federal Constitution in any 
shape. It is the people of the separate States as States, and 
not the people aggregately, who are the constituents of the go- 
vernment. The right of a State to raise between itself and its 
associates ir government, the political question, whether the 
league be not broken, is an inherent right, of which it cannot be 
divested; and the same acts of resistance in individuals, which 
taken by themselves would be treason, become meritorious and 
patrivtic when exercised by the authority of the State. A State 
cannot commit treason. It is the sole judge whether it will or 
will not submit to the interpretation of the compact, as given by 
the other States, or by the tribunals of justice. This may be 
discovered in that principle of public law which provides that 
‘a denial or perversion of justice by the sentences of Courts’ 
is a justifiable cause of war. The very right of a sovereign to 
declare war, in such a case, presupposes in that sovereign the 
inherent right to place his own construction on the compact, or 
to judge of its infractions. In this view, the usurpations of Con- 
gress, as the acts of a majority of the States, are a cause of war. 
Whether they are to be resisted or not, is not a question of al/e- 
giance, for there is no allegiance due by one State to the others. 
Itis as our Senate has properly adjudged, a question altogether 
of expediency. 

We are not a little mortified that we should be compelled to 
prove before an American public a proposition so plain as that 
the States have the exclusive right. as parties to the federal 
compact, to judge of its infractions. Our apology however, 
will be found in the prevalence of the opposite opinion through- 
out the United States, and in the sanction which it has received 
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from some distinguished names. Amongst these, Mr. Madison’s 
has lately become the most conspicuous. He is the original tes- 
timony and the ancient faith which our Northern brethren are 
now so disposed to venerate. But it is unfortunate for this 
statesman’s reputation, that he has not been consistent on this 
subject. ‘The 39th number of the “ Federalist,” written by 
him, contains his first opinion. After stating distinetly, that in 
our mixed government “the local and municipal authorities 
form distinct and independent portions of the supremacy, wo 
more subject to the general authority than the general autho- 
rity is subject to them, within its own sphere,” be continues— 
“It is true that in controversies relating to the boundary of the 
two jurisdictions, the tribunal which is ultimately to decide, is to 
be established under the General Government; but this does 
not change the principle of the case. ‘The decision is to be im- 
partially made, according to the rules of the Constitution, &c. 
Some such tribunal is clearly essential, to prevent an appeal to 
the sword aud a dissolution of the compact.” But how does this 
opinion comport with his general doctrines in the * Federalist?” 
No person can peruse that work without perceiving, that one 
great object of its publication, and as a means of recommend- 
ing the Constitution to the people, was to prove a co-ordination 
of authority in all the State and federal departments. This ts 
the context. The above extract is the commentary. The 
views of our author, of Caroline, are on this head well wortha 
perusal. ‘They show that Messrs. Hamilton and Madison in the 
* Federalist,” are not only at variance with each other, but each 
is at variance with himself. After quoting various extracts, and 
condensing Mr. Hamilton’s construction of the Constitution, in 
which the most glaring inconsistencies are observable, he pro- 
ceeds in the same manner with Mr. Madison, whose disagree- 
ment with himself he shews to be at least equal to those of Mr. 
Hamilton. It is to us a subject of disappointment that our li- 
mits will not permit us to make extracts, but we refer to the 
work itself. So much for Mr. Madison when the Constitution 
was formed. His opinions in 1799, as expressed in the Virginia 
resolutions and the report drawn up by him, we have fully ad- 
verted to in a former article, and we noticed them then as we 
trust we always shall do, with the greatest satisfaction, not- 
withstanding the manifest discrepancy between the doctrine 
contained in these Resolutions and that of the * Federalist.” In 
1799, Mr. Madison distinctly denies what he had previously as- 
serted in the “ Federalist.” According to the Resolutions, the 
judicial authority is net the sole expositor of the Constitution, 
On this subject there cau be no mistake, for what was the cause 
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of the Virginia resolutions? The alien and sedition laws were 
passed by Congress, and they were declared by the Supreme 
Court to be constitutional. Did Mr. Madison and the Vir- 
givia legislature bow with deference tothe opinion of the Court 
as the proper tribunal appointed by the Constitution to decide 
the boundaries of the State and Federal jurisdictions, or did 
they both reject and repudiate the doctrine. Let the Reso- 
lutions and Report speak for themselves. ‘They shew that the 
sole object which Mr. Madison had in view when he penned 
this memorable Report, was to prove that the Constitution was 
a compact to which there were no parties but sovercigu States, 
and that, as in all other compacts among parties having no 
common judge, each party has an equal right to judge for self 
of all infractions. 

We have thus seen Mr. Madison in 1787 and in 1799 di- 
rectly opposed. If there be a resemblance in the two persons, 
let those imagine it who can. For our part, we cen discover in 
the opmious advanced at these different periods, nothing but 
repugnance and contradiction. Far, however, be it from our 
inteution to reproach him for his opinions of 1799. To the 
friends of liberty, it was a proper subject for congratulation that 
there should be enlisted under the banners of State rights, such 
a statesman as Mr. Madison. It was by these Resolutions that 
he had built for himself a reputation and a fame, such as seldom 
fa'ls to the lot of mortal man. It ts here that he forcibly vin- 
dicates the rights of the States and the great cause of coasti- 
tutional freedom; and it must have added not a little to his 
high consolation, that inthe great work his fellow-labourer was 
Thomas Jefferson, the author of the Kentucky resolutions. The 
principles set forth in these documents are the great land-marks 
of State sovereignty, and we should say, that if there be any 
truths whieh, next to the words of eternal life, shall stand the 
test of thie, these traths are to be found in the doctrine of 
State rights, as Hlustrated in the Virginia resolutions. With 
the mantenuance of these doctrines, the rights and liberties of 
the peuple are safe; without them, we had all of us better tear 
up our parchment Constitution, and idly talk no more of the 
rights of the States. We had, indeed, hoped that Mr. Madi- 
son, us one of the most favoured of Virginia’s sons, would have 
nurtured and cherished the fame he had, by this exposition, so 
nobly earmed—a fame which was above all price, and which 
was to him a crown of glory. We had anticipated him as de- 
sceoding iato the vale of his old age, with all his honours fresh 
god blooming on hiv brow, carefully revising the testament 
Wiich he tad prepared wheu bis mental faculties were in their 
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meridian splendour, and bequeathing to his countrymen, in more 
ample terms of security, the imperishable principles of the Vir- 
ginia resolutions, as the most glorious of texts for future com- 
mentary, and as the palladium of the sacred rights and dearest 
liberties of the unborn generations of freemen who are yet to in- 
habit this western world. Buc how vain are all earthly ealeu- 
lations. We have lived to see this gentleman, so exalted in our 
affections, drawn out, in some unguarded moment, from his re- 
tiring and peaceful pursuits into the vortex of party opinions 
and politics; and he stands before the High Priest of New- 
EBugtand, and publicly renounces his articles of faith, and studies 
to prove iiew as the worst of heresies. He now addresses a 
letter to the editor of the North-American Review, in which 
he avers that there has been a total misconception of the inean- 
ing of the Virginia resolutions, that nothiag was intended be- 
yond a were tvitation to the other States to concur in a decla- 
ration of opiuion that the alien and sedition laws were uncon- 
stitutional, and he here reasserts the doctrine set forth by him 
in the * Federalist.” We do not know that we can adopt a 
betier mode of shewing the inconsistency of Mr. Madison’s 
Opinions, than by placing them in striking contrast in the same 
page. 

In the Report of 1799. “It appearsto, In the letter of 1830. “ Between these 


a committee to be a plain principle | different constitutional governments, the 
ounded in common seuse, and iliustrated One operating in all the States, the other 


by common practice aud essential to the 
nature of compacts, that Where resort can 
be had to no tribunal superiortothe autho- 
rity of the parties, the parties themselves 
must be the rightful judges, whether the 
bargain made (the Constitution) has 
been pursued or violated.” Again: “the 
States then being the parties to the con- 
stitutional compact, and in their sovereign 
capacity it follows of necessity there can 
be no tribunal over their authority to de- 
cide in the last resort, whether the com | 
pact made by them be violated, and con- 
sequently, that as the parties to it, they 
must decide iv the last resort such ques- 
tions, as may be of sufficient magnitude 
to require their interposition.” 


Operating separately in each, with the 
aggregate powers of government divid- 
ed between them, it could not escape atten- 
tion, that controversies would arise con- 
cerning the boundaries of jurisdiction,and 
that some provision ought to be made for 
such cecurrences. Again: “it is true, 
that in controversies relating to the 
boundary of the two jurisdictions, the 


tribunal which is ultimately to decide, 
is to be established under the General 


Government. But this does not alter the 
principle of the case.” 


It must be borne in mind, that in 1799, Mr. Madison does 
not refer to a revolutionary right in the citizens of the States to 


resist oppression. 


On the contrary, he refers to a mode of re- 


dress in cases of palpable infractions of the Constitution, as re- 
sulting to the State sovereignties from the nature of the com- 


pact. 
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In 1799, itis the Alien and Sedition 
Jaws which constitute one of these pal- 
ble infractions, and the decision of the 
Senene Court is denied by him to be 
authorilative. He thinks there can be 
no tribunal to which the States can resort, 
and therefore “the States must be the 
rightful judges, and must interpose,” &c. 
This certainly amounts to an assertion, | 
that there is no provision to expound the 
compact between the original parties, | 
the States. | 


In 1799, Mr. Madison denies that “the 
judicial authority isto be regarded as the 
sole expositor of the Constitution in the ! 
last resort in relation to the rights of the 
partlics to the Constitulion,’’ and he goes 
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In 1830, the redress is to be by appeal to 
the Supreme Court, * asthe tribunal insti- 
tuted to prevent an appeal to the sword,” 
or in other words a recurrence to the re- 
volutionary right. Again: ‘the ‘est of 
the compact is to be expounded, accord- 
ing to the provisions tor expounding it— 
making a part of the compact; and none 
of the parties can righttully reuounce 
the expounding provision more than any 
other part.” 


In 1830, he says, ‘‘a political system that 
does not provide for a peaceable and au- 
thoritative termination of occurring con- 
troversies, (meaning a tribanal of the last 
resort as between the States) would not 


into his reasonsatlength. As inthe case | be more than the shadow of a govern. 
of ordinary treaties between different na- | ment.” Again: * to refer clashing deci- 


tions, he thinks, that “the interposition 
of the States in their sovereign capacity 
can only be called tor by occasions, es- 
sentially affecting the vital principles of 
their political system.” 


In 1799, The onxy security of the in- 
dividual States against the exercise of 
“‘ dangerous powers not delegated is, that 
the ultimate right of the parties to the 
Constitution (the States) to judge whe- | 
ther the compact had been dangerously | 
violated, must (of necessity) extend to 
violations by one delegated authority as 
by another, by the judiciary, as well as 
by the executive or legislature.” 


If we look into Mr. Madison’s reasons in 1799, for objecting 
to the Supreme Court as the arbiter, we shall find that he is 


sions under the two authorities for a final 
decision to the States as parties to the 
Constitution,” or to trust to negociation, 
“ would have lost sight of a Constitution 
and a, government.’ 


In 1830, “ The onty security of the 
right and power of the States in their in- 
dividual capacities against an undue pre- 
ponderance of the powers granted to the 
government over them in their united 
capacities, is—1. In the responsibility 
ofthe members of Congress tothe State 
legislatures and to the people:—and 2. 
In the liability ot the executive and judi- 
cial functionaries to impeachment,” &c. 


far from asserting that it is only in those “instances of usurped 
power which the forms of the Constitution would never deem 
within the control of the judicial departments,” (tariff and inter- 


nal improvements,) where he thinks the States ought to be the 


rightful judges. He distinctly means, that in every case where 


the judiciary and a particular State shall differ, as to the vali- 


dity of a power exercised by Congress, which such State shall 


deem a palpable breach of the Constitution, the State is to 
judge and not the Supreme Court. After stating the conse- 
quences of “ raising the decision of the judiciary above the auho- 
rity of the sovereign parties to the Constitution,” he proceeds— 


‘‘ The resolution supposes that dangerous powers not delegated 


(meaning the alien and sedition 


ed and executed by the other departments, but that the judicial 


laws,) may not only be usurp- 
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department, also, may exercise or sanction dangerous powers be- 
yond the grant of the Constitution, (alluding to the same alien 
and sedition laws,) and, consequently, that the ultimate right of 
the parties to the Constitution to judge whether the compact 
had been dangerously violated, must extend to violations by the 
judiciury as well as by the executive or legislature.” Now if 
there be a deduction from this passage which is irresistible, it is 
certainly this: That to the parties to the compact, and not to 
the judiciary, belongs the right to determine in every case where 
there is a difference of opinion, for if the State shall deem a 
power dangerous and not delegated, there is, according to Mr. 
Madison, a judicial violation of the Constitution, if the judges 
“sanction” such a power. The judges, honestly no doubt, 
thought the alien and sedition laws constitutional, but still My. 
Madison regarded them as an instance of such a judicial viola- 
tion as would authorize the “ ultimate right of the parties to the 
Constitution to judge whether the compact has been dangerously 
violated.” In 1830, Mr. Madison says *‘ the judiciary alone is 
the expounding provision in the Constitution, and none of the 
parties can: rightfully renounce it more than any other part of 
the Constitution.” It is the arbiter which ts to prevent ‘an 
appeal to the sword” and a recurrence to revolution. But in 
1799, when the judges honestly expounded the alien and sedi- 
tion laws as constitutional, Mr. Madison pronounces them as 
“sanctioning dangerous powers beyond the grant of the Consti- 
tution.” In 1530, the Supreme Court is the only sole expo- 
sitor ofthe Constitution. In 1799, the States are the only right- 
ful judges. If this be not inconsistency, then the English lan- 
guage ts tous, at least, unintelligible. 

A distinguished statesman and friend of ours has made some 
observations on the other part of Mr. Madison’s extraordinary 
letter, which he permits us to use. They are so good that we 
prefer to give his own words rather than by an abridgement to 
impair the force of what he has said. 


Bate 


a’ 


pegs! 


“In support of the extraordinary position that the Virginia resolu- 
tions of °Y98, in maintaining the right of a State to iterpose for ar- 
resting the progress of an unconstitutional law,” intended only to assert 
the right of interposing by “reason and argument,” and of arresting 
the progress of a law by the force of public opinion—the answers of the 
several States which protested against these resolutions, have been ap- 
pealed to by Mr. Madison, in order to shew that they were so understood 
at the time. According to our reading of these protests, they are utterly 
inconsistent with the idea that the Virginia resolutions contained nothing 
more than a harmless appeal to public opinion. We incline to think, 
that if such had been theur acknowledged character, no objection what- 
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ever would have been made to them by any State in the Union, and 
we hardly think it would have been found necessary for Mr. Madison, 
to prepare and publish an elaborate Report of fitty pages, to establish 
the right of the Legislature of Virginia to express an opinion. 'To see 
how far this idea is sustained by the resolutions of the other States, we 
will make a few extracts from them. 


“* Extract from the Protest of the State of Rhode-Island against the 
Virginia Resolutions of 1798. 


‘Ist. Resolved, That the Constitution of the United States vests in the Federal 
Conrts exclusively, and in the Supreme Court of the United States ultimately, the 
authority of deciding on the constitutionalty of any act of the Congress of the 
United States. 

‘2dly. That, fora State Legislature to assume that authorily, [that is, to decide 
judicia‘ly ou the binding efficacy of acts of Congress] would be, 

‘Ist. Blending together Legislative and Judicial powers. 

‘Qdlv. Hazarding an interruption of the peace of the States by civil discord in 
ease of a diversity of opinions among the State Legislatures, each Stale having no 
resort for vindicating ils own opinions bu by the strength of ils own arms.’ 


“And yet Mr. Madison now says, that if the Virginia resolutions 
had been regarded as leading to such consequences, ‘it must be pre- 
sumed that this would have been a conspicuous object of denunciation.” 
Here, however, we sce that this suposed tendency of the Virginia reso- 
lutions was most conspicuously denounced by the State of Rhode-tsland, 
which considered them not as a mere harmless expression of opinion, 
but as the assumption of judicial power to be sustained by force. 


“ Protest of Massachusetts. 


‘ This Legislature are persuaded that the decision of all cases of law and equity, 
arising under the Constitution of the United States, and the construction of all laws 
made in pursuance thereol, are exclusively vested by the peor le in the Judicial Courts 
of the United States, and that the people have not constituted the Stale Legislatures 
the judges of the acts or measures of the Federal Goveriment,’ Ke. 

‘ But should Virginia persist in the assumption of the right to declare the acts of the 
National Government uncoustitulional, and should she oppose, successfully, Hy R FOKCR 
AND wit lo ‘hose of the nation, the Constitution would be reduced to a mere cypher— 
to the form and pageantry of authority, without the energy of power,’ &c. 


“ Here it will be perceived, that Massachusetts considered Virginia 
as assuming a judicial authority over acts of Congress alleged to be un- 
constitutional—to be followed up by susta’ning her decision by force— 
and in this view of the subject, the Resolutions of "98 were denouiced 
by Massacliusetts. 

* Protest of New-Ilampshire. 


‘That the State Legislatures are not the proper tribunal to determine the consti- 
tutionality of the laws of the General Government, that the duty of such decision is 
properly and exclusively confided to the Judicial department.’ 


** Protest of Vermont. 


‘Resolved, That the General Assembly of the State of Vermont do highly disapprove 
of the Resolutions of the General Asseam!ly of the State of Virginia, as being unconsti- 
tutional in their voture and dangerous in their tendency. UW belongs not to a Stale 
Legislature io decide on the constitutionality of laws made by the General Govern- 
meut, this power being exclusively vested in the Judiciary Courts of ihe Union, &c. 
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* Tt will be here seen that these Resolutions are, throughout, entirely 
inconsistent with the idea that the Virginia resolutions contained nothing 
more thay @ mere appeal to public opinion; they were, on the contrary, 


regarded at the time as containing the distinct assertion of the right of 


a State to decide authoriiatively on the constitutional validity of an 
act of Congress—which ‘ unauthorized assumption of power,’ it was 
supposed, would lead to a resort to force; and was, on that account, 
‘most conspicuously denounced’ by the protesting States. It was in 
reply to these protests, that Mr. Madison produced his celebrated 
Report; and in what spirit does he reply tothem? Does he attempt 
to allay the apprehensions of the protesting States, by declaring that 
they had entirely mistaken the true intent and meaning of the Virginia 
resolutions !—that they did not intend to assert the right of a State 
‘to judge of infractions of the Constitution?’ or to determine that 
certain acts of Congress are unconstitutional, and, therefore, void ? 
That Virginia, on the contrary, admitted (what Mr. Madison now 
contends for) that the Supreme Court had the exclusive jursdiction 
of all such questions, and were the arbiters appointed by the Consti- 
tution to decide them ultimately and conclusively? Does he tell 
them to dismiss all their apprehensions of any collision between the 
States, or any possible resort to force on either side, since Virginia con- 
tended for no more than the right to appeal to public opinion, to induce 
a repeal of the obnoxious laws; and if she failed in that appeal, would 
cheerfully submit to the will of the majority, and abide by the decisions 
of the Federal court?’ No! nothing like it. On the contrary, he de- 
nies explicitly ‘ the exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal courts; by 
which he tells us, ‘the decision of the judiciary would be raised above 
the authority of the sovereign parties to the Constitution.’ He asserts, 
‘that the States, as sovercign parties to the compact, must ultimately 
decide whether the Constitution has been violated; and, that in the 
ease of a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous breach of the Constitu- 
tion, by the exercise by the Federal Government, of powers not grant- 
ed by it, the States must have @ right to interpose ‘for the purpose of ar- 
resting the progress of the evil of t usurpation, and of maintaining Witit- 
IN THEIR RESPECTIVE Limits the authorities, rights and liberties apper- 
taining to them. — And that, if in such a case the -y could not interpose, 
‘even so far as to arrest the progress of the evil, and thereby to PRE- 
SERVE THE CONSTITUTION ITSELF, there would be an end to all relief 
from usurped powers,” &c. Mr. Madison then goes into an elaborate 
argument to prove that this right claime d for the ‘State of Virginia, re- 
sults of necessity from ‘ the Constitution, being a compact between so- 
vereign States,” who could have xo common umpire, and who must, 
therefore, ‘judge for themselves whether the compact had been pre- 
served or violated.” The only answer which he attempts to give to 
the confusion, civil discord and force, predicted by the protesting States, 
as resulting from the Doctrines of Virginia, is, that the case was ana- 
logous to that of a treaty between sovereign nations, where, though the 
right of each party to judge for itself was universally admitted such 
consequences did not follow, and therefore ought not to be anticipated 
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in the case of an intimate constitutional union like that of the United 
States, where it was evident that the interposition of the parties in their 
sovereign capacity, could be ealled for by occasions only, deeply and 
essentially affecting the vital principles of our political system. 

“From these extracts it will, we think, be seen, that Mr. Madison, so 
far from removing the apprehensions of the protesting States, by dis- 
claiming the doctrines attributed to Virginia, reasserts and insists upon 
those doctrines in the strongest terms. And though it was not propos- 
ed at that time-to do more than appeal to the other States for expres- 
sions of opinion, similar to those of Virginia, in relation tothe Alien 
and Sedition Laws; yet it was deemed indispensable to accompany 
that appeal by the distinct and positive assertion of the right of the 
State ‘to interpose for arresting the progress of the evil,” should all 
other measures fail in affecting a repeal of the obnoxious laws. That 
Ke tucky understood the Virginia Resolutions in this sense is unquesti- 
onable. In responding to Virginia, she explic:tly asserts the right of a 
State ‘to judge not only of infractions ofthe Constitution, but of the mode 
and manner of redress’ and still more explicitly declares, inthe Resolu- 
tion, of ’98, ‘that the several States which formed the Constitution, 
being sovereign and independent, have the unquestionable right to judge 
of its infraction, and that a NULL FicAT‘ON by those sovereignties of all 
unauthor-zed acts done under colour of that instrument is the rightful 
remedy’ On the whole, nothing, it appears to us, can be clearer, than 
that the Virginia resolutions were regarded in 98, as asserting some 
thing more than the meht of a State to express an opinion, or to endea- 
vour by reason aud argument to induce a repeal of obnoxious laws.” 


It falls not within the design of this article to shew the prac- 
ticability of a State’s rendering a law of Congress inoperative 
within its limits, and yet to remain in peace with the other 
members of the Union. But we do feel it to be our duty to say 
a little as to some of the consequences which so many per- 
sons imagine would necessarily result from such an act. Mr. 
Madison pronounces, that “it would be attended with delays, 
with inconveniences, and with expences amounting to a prohi- 
bition of the expedient; not to mention its tendency to impair 
the salutary veneration for a system, requiring such frequent 
iaterpss tions.” Mr. Senator Livingston alsothinks, that when- 
ever the intervention of the State ts necessary toarrest the execu- 
tion of the legislative powers ofthe government, in cases which 
the States may deem tlegal, the government is goue.”” Our peo- 
ple are warned that such an example in our State, if permitted, 
wold lead to another and another, and the Constitution would 
at last become ‘a rope of sand,” and ‘heads of contention to a 
disputacious people.” If Chancellor Harper, in his eloquent 
speech at the Columbia meeting, is not more correct when he 
expresses his belief, that if every State in the Union had the 
power toappoiut a tribune, having an absolute veto on the acts 
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of the General Government, no great harm would be done or 
insewroniance suffered from it;” or if, again, in his own words, 

such would not be a much better Constitution than such an 
one as our Opponents represent ours to be; we have, at any 
rate, one answer to all such objections, which no man can 
gainsay—it is the EXPERIENCE of the PAsT, that clear and 
“ratiocinative guide” to judgment and to conduct, which is 
worth, a thousand abstract speculations. ‘Piis tells us, that the 
danger is not that the States will interfere foo often, bat that 
they will not interfere when it shall be necessary. Let our ts- 
tory be consulted. The government has been tu operation tor 
upwards of forty years. Lo 1798, there was a most palpable 
breach of the Constitution, particularly as regards the sedition 
Jaw. Ft was an infraction which threatened to subvert the very 
foundations of liberty, in destroying the freedom of the press, 
and yet there was at that time no prospect that there could be 
an actual interposition of a State to protect its etizens, even 
had not the resort to the elective franchise corrected the proces 
dure. How has it been in South Carolina? We have for tea 
years complained of the "Parif jaws. Our legislature has re- 
moustiated, and at this day, if we are to believe what the two 
parties inthe State say, there is perfect unanimity in sentient 
amougst our citizens, that the laws which oppress us are uu- 
constitutional. ‘Phe only difference of opinion is, as to the re- 
medy to be pursued. Here we cau come to no agreement, and 
there is no prospect of the State’s acting upou her own inter- 
pretation of the federal compact. Does not this show the 
extreme ditliculty of getting up an interposition of State 
authority to arrest usurpation’ ff with one voice, as 1s 
the case at present, the people of a State proclaim that 
the compact to which it is a sovereign party, has been vio- 
lated, and that there is no hope of relief, this people can- 
not be persuaded, even i such an extremity, to stand upon 
their sovereiguty and to assert their rights, can it be imagined 
that a case can ever occur in whie't the States would taitefere, 
except in those instances of most flagraut violations of the Con- 
stitution, which threaten the lives, liberty and property of the 
citizens, and in which no hope can be sought except in legisla- 
tive resistance? In such an emergency as this, can that wan 
be enamoured with freedom who would not rejoice to sce a State 
resorting to its rights as resulting from the compact, rather than 
submit toa government without a limitation of powers? By 
what other mode cau the reserved tights and sovereignty of the 
States be secured than by this recurrence when uccessary, 
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which so far from being too frequent, every real friend to Ame- 
rican liberty must be sensible, may not be had even when it 
shall become absolutely indispensable f 

As regards other consequences of the interposition of State 
authority, we think that the time has arrived when it would be 
unpardonable, nay criminal in us to conceal our belief, that 
there is no system of measures which can be recommended at 
the present crisis, which may not ultimately lead to actual and 
serious conflict, if there be not in the other States a disposition 
to listen with patience to our complaints, and such a devo- 
tion to liberty and the Constitution, as to cause them to regard 
our measures as taken rather with a view to have the cause of 
quarrel amicably adjusted, than as dictated by an angry spirit, 
or by an indifference to the inestimable blessings of union. The 
alternative ought to be placed fairly before our citizens, and 
they ought to be reminded that the recovery of lost privileges 
may be attended with some risk. But we seriously believe, 
that as we are now situated, it is a possible, but scarcely a pro- 
bable case. We are of those who think that an interpo- 
sition of the veto of a sovereign State against the opera- 
tion of the Tariff act, accompanied with patriotic appeals 
to the people of the United States, and the good sense of 
Congress, aud with a declaration that it was provisional, and 
should cease the instant that there should be an assurance that 
the case should be submitted to Congress, would have no other 
effect upon the President than to make him sensible of his high 
obligation to submit the subject instantly to the assembled wis- 
dom of the nation. The difficulty under which we have laboured 
in the South is, that with our best efforts we cannot be heard in 
the common council; and we moreover see no prospect of it, 
until we shall make up an issue with the government, and our 
case shall be regularly called up for hearing and trial in the 
hails of Congress. But let it not be understood by these re- 
marks, that we advocate resistance, excepting as a last resort. 
We only design to shew that in a milder course there cannot 
be the risk whichis generally imagined. It is in the power of 
the State to do much in the way of legislation. This species 
of warfare, judiciously conducted, would so embarrass the go- 
vernment, as to drive it from its ground “ by the rebuking force 
of public opinion.”” We forbear to go into details, nor are we 
satisfied that such a course of measures would give us relief. 
It may, however, be worth an experiment, and every experi- 
ment is justifiable if it can put off the day when the State shall 
be placed on her sovereignty. 
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The subject is a momentous one for South-Carolina, and this 
must be our apology for the length of this article. If there be 
a subject of poignant regret at this conjuncture, it is the want 
of unanimity which prevails amongst our citizens. We ask of 
some of the distinguished leaders of parties to ponder well on 
the unhappy spectacle we how exhibit to the other States, and 
tothe world. If there exists in the bosoms of all that pure spi- 
rit of freedom which would regard unqualified submission as the 
worst of expedients, there may yet be a middle ground on which 
we might all meet. In the name of patriotism let this ground 
be occupied forthwith. Lfunited, we may save the Constitution, 
and with it the sovereignty of the States. If divided, there is 
no hope for the liberty and safety of the South. The will of 
the majority becomes the Coastitution, and the States have no 
rights. 


Art. VILL.—1. Novum Testamentum Grace. Textum ad fidem 
Codicum Versionum et Patrum recensuit, et Lectionis Varieta- 
tem adjecit D. Jo. Jac. GriesBacn, ed. 2da. Halae Sax- 
onum et Londini. 1796-1806. 2 vols. 8vo. 


2. Remarks upon the Systematical Classification of Manuscripts 
adopted by Griesbach in his edition of the New Testament. By 
the Rev. Ricuarp Laurence, D.D. Oxford. 1514. &vo. 


3. An Inquiry into the Integrity of the Greek Vulgate, or Re- 
ceived Text of the New Testament ; in which the Greek Manu- 
scripts are newly classed, the integrity of the authorized text 
vindicated, and the various readings traced to their origin. 
By the Rev. Freperic No.tan. London. 1815. 8vo. 


4. The New Testament in the Common Version conformed to 
Griesbach’s standard Greek Text. Boston. 1830. 12mo. 


GRIESBACH’s edition of the Greek Testament, with an 
amended text, is known to every biblical scholar. His smaller 
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manual edition, published at Leipsic in 1305, has obtained 

general circulation in this country by means of a reprint at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, as far back as 1509. We should 
not, therefore, have undertaken now to notice it, but for the 
late publication mentioned last on our list. The alterations 
made by Griesbach’in the received text, are, for the most part, 
so unimportant, (with three or four pregnant exceptions) and so 
little discernible in an English version, that we are really at a 
loss to imagine any assignable reason for the publication of his 
work in that dress, unless such may be found in a desire, (not 
obscurely indicated in the significant terms “STANDARD TEXT,” 
gratuitously applied by the editor) under the cover of an a- 
mended text, to conciliate favour with merely English readers 
of Scripture for the changes which he has introduced in certain 
very weighty passages having a direct bearing on the most im- 
portant doctrines of the christian faith. As the subject how- 
ever, with whatever view, has been brought anew before the 
public in this popular form, we shall avail ourselves of the oc- 
casion it presents, to afford to the class of general readers, an 
opportunity of knowing what has been done by Griesbach and 
others in the criticism of the Greek Testament, and of forming 
an opinion how far his edition may be entitled to the preroga- 
tive claimed for it, of establishing a standard text. Such being 
our purpose, we must claim the indulgence of our more learned 
readers, if it shall lead us into some details with which they 
are, probably, already familiar; and of our readers in general, 
if we should not succeed in the endeavour to make a dry and 
intricate subject quite as attractive, or as intelligible as we 
could wish. 

The autographs of the writers of the Old and New Testa- 
ments having long since perished,* the Holy Seriptures, like all 
other ancient writings, have been transmitted down to us, until 
the invention of the art of printing, by means of written copies. 
They have, consequently, been subject, in common with all 
other works, to the errors incidental to such a mode of trans- 
mission. ‘Tbe most practised and careful writer, in transerib- 
ing a work of such length as the New ‘Testament, could hardly 
fail to commit numerous errors. And, especially, when we ad- 
vert to the circumstance, that the most ancient manuscripts were 
written continuously, without any spaces or marks of division 
between words, it is apparent how much the chances of error 


* Cardinal Baronius, however, would have us believe that the autograph of St. 
Mark’s Gospel, written va Latin, and on cotton paper, is still preserved in the trea- 
sury of St. Mark, at Venice. Credat Judeus! >ee Baronii Annal. Ecclesiast. 
ann, 45, p. 460, and Marsh’s Michelis’ Lotrod. to N. ‘lest. vol. iii. p. 226. 
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were increased, Letters, syllables, or words, would be some- i 
times omitred. Whole hnes or sentences, beginning or ending Bi 
with the same words, would easily be passed over; or, when ae 
the copvist discovered his mistake, might be transposed and in- pei 
serted in the wrong place. Hence, it is not, perhaps, too much a er 
to sav, that there never existed a manuscript copy of the New ety) 
Testament which was without faults. But as copies were mul- hess : 
tiplied, these mistakes were transmitted from one to another, Bi ‘ 
and each transeriber added his own errors to those of his ori- . Sy. us 


ginal. This would be unavoidable even with the utmost care ; 
but when we recollect that many copyists would be less careful, 
and that not a few were totally ignorant of the language of the 
work they were transcribing, we cannot fail to perceive that 
there must be numerous errors in all the manuscripts of the 
Greek Testament which we now possess. 

But besides the mistakes arising from mere accident to which 
we have adverted, alterations have been frequently made by 
design. The transcriber would sometimes take the liberty to 
correct what seemed to bim an error iy his manuscript; if a na- 
tive Greek, aud somewhat critical withal, he would be very apt ‘ 
to change the Hebrate and Syriac idioms, so natural to the 
Jewish authors of the New ‘Restament, and which he would ae- 
count as barbarisms or solecisms, for expressions less offensive 
to ears polite. Mary manuscripts had inserted in the margin | 
by their professors, either notes explanatory of the text, or ; 
parallel passages taken from other parts of Scripture, especi- 
ally in the Gospels, wherever they found the same event differ- f 
ently narrated by two or more evangelists. These marginal ad- 
ditions were frequently inserted in the text by the transcriber. 
To all which we must add the wilful corruptions made by here- 
tics and others to favour their own views. We might easily 
furnish from existing manuscripts, instances of corruptions of 
the text of the New ‘Testament, which have manifestly arisen , 
from each of these causes. ; 

It appears then, that the genuine text of the Greek Testa- 


ment is not to be found pure in any single existing manuscript. — 
It must be collected out of them all. This is the simple end be @ 
and aim of the art of biblical criticism. By comparing toge- 1 


ther all the Greek manuscripts of the New Testament which 
have come down to us, we obtain their various readings. Nor 
is this all. The early Christian writers, in such of their works. 
as are still extant, have frequently quoted the Greek Testament. 
These quotations show us what was the reading of their copies. 
Tie versions likewise, which were made in various languages, at 
a very early petiod, give evidence of the reading which existed 
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in the Greek copies from which they were translated. From 
these sources, manuscripts, fathers, and versions, extensive col- 
lections of various readings have been made by different critics, 
and gradually augmented by their successors. Mill, in his edi- 
tion of the Greek Testament, collected, it is said, about thirty 
thousand. Wetstein, who followed him, augmented the number, 
it is said, to near a hundred thousand; and now we are 
told that has been swelled, by the subsequent labours 
of various critics and editors, to a hundred and thirty, or 
a hundred and fifty thousand. It is not at all surprizing that, 
on the publication of Mill’s edition, when the subject was little 
understood, the report of thirty thousand various readings of 
the New Testament should have caused something lke an 
alarm for the integrity of the text, and the security of the 
christian faith. Whitby, a better commentator than critic, 
took the field against Mill, and contributed to spread the panic. 
Antony Collins, the free-thinker, immediately took advantage 
of Whitby’s arguments, and applied them for the subversion of 
christianity. This called forth the accomplished critic and 
scholar Dr. Richard Bentley, who under the title of Phileleu- 
therus Lipsiensis, convincingly proved that there was no ground 
of alarm im the number of various readings, but that they were 
eminently useful in establishing the purity of the text. ‘“ Ifthere 
had been but one manuscript of the Greek Testament at the 
restoration of learning about two centuries ago,” says Dr. Bent- 
ley,* then we had no various readings at all. And would the 
text be in a better condition then, than now we have 30,000? 
So far from that, that in the best single copy extant, we should 
have had hundreds of faults, and some omissions irreparable. 
Besides, that the suspicions of fraud and foul play would have 
been increased immensely. It is good, therefore, you will al- 
low, tohave more anchors than one; and another MS. to join 
with the first, would give more authority, as well as secu- 
rity. Now choose the second where you will, there shall be a 
thousand variations from the first ; and yet half or more of the 
faults shall still remain in them both. A third, therefore, and 
so a forth, and still on, are desirable; that by a joint and mu- 
tual help all the faults may be mended: some copy preserving 
the true reading in one place, and some in another. And yet 
the more copies you call to your assistance, the more do the 
various readings multiply upon you: every copy having its pe- 
culiar slips, though in a principal passage or two it do singular 
service. And chia i is a fact, not only in the New Testament, 
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but in «!l ancient books whatever.””—* It isa very unground- 
ed fear,’ says Micheelis, “that the number of various readings, 
which ether have been, or shall hereafter be collected of the 
New Tesiament, may diminish the certainty of the christian 1e- 
ligion. Instead of being alarmed at their number, we ought ra- 
ther to exult, asthe probability of restoring the genuine text of 
an author increases with the inerease of the copies, and the most 
inaccurate and mutilated editions of ancient writers are precise- 
ly those where the fewest manuscripts remain.”* Similar to 
this, is the opinion of all the best critics, and of all men of learn- 
ing. Experience has shewn, that all the various readings hi- 
therto collected, so far from unsettling the text, or impeaching 
one article of faith, or one moral precept, serve essentially to 
establish the general integrity of the Scriptures, by evincing 
that manuseripts collected from all quarters of the world, how- 

ever they may differ in minute particulars, agree in all material 
points of doctrine and morals. And this is, in our view, by far 
the most important service rendered to christianity by the la- 
bours of biblical critics: far more so than the purging of the 
text itself from a few immaterial corruptions. Indeed, it is 
only necessary to inspect this vast mass of various readings, to 
discover how wholly unimportant the greater number are, in 
themselves, though not without their use for critical purposes ; 
and their number is owing to the scrupulous fidelity and exact- 
ness of critics In noting even the most trifling variations of ma- 
nuscripts. Every slip ofthe pen—every change of a word ora 
letter—every blunder of every transcriber for sixteen centuries, 
have been most laboriously and faithfully set down in these col- 
lections. We will give our readers a short specimen of the 
kind of various readings which are of most frequent eccurrence. 

The mass are such as these; or Aavid, or 

Or a, ASys OF GuTWY OF FaUTWY, cov OF av, OF 
suov, aurou or evr), the addition or omission of esrw, 

or of the particles és, xu, ya2, oc, ow, and the like; which are 

just about as important as whether we should write author or 

authour, physic or physick, one and twenty ov twenty-one, he said 
or he replied; and we make bold to assert that but a few thou- 

sand out of the whole do in any manner affect the sense, and 

the greater part would not even be discernible ina translation. 

And even of these the number is inconceivably small which even 

touch any point of faith or morals. ‘ No emendation,” says 
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Griesbach himself, “ which has been attempted by recent edi- 
tors, either changes or overthrows any doctrine of sacred Serip- 
ture, and but a few affect the meaning.”* In general, any 
reading might be safely adopted; and even the worst manu- 
sciipt of the New Testament, now extant, would secure to us 
the christian faith in its general integrity without the loss or 
addition of a single doctrine, or the variation of a single mate- 
rial fact. In this, we believe, all critics are agreed; and the 
establishment of this important fact alone justly entitles their 
labours to the gratitude of the christian public. We shall beg 
leave to quote Griesbach again. ‘ From the mass of various 
readings,” he says,t ‘* which have been examined by many learn- 
ed men, as well as myself, every one may now perceive how 
groundless are the suspicions raised by the adversaries of 
christianity against the integrity and certainty of the sacred text. 
And, if [ am not mistaken, this will be considered as not the 
least of the benefits resulting from the art of criticism by those 
who value the integrity and unshaken authority of the sacred 
books. By the diligence of critics it is now reduced to certain- 
ty, that—however the ancient copies and versions which were 
made in the earlier ages, and the commentaries of the Greek 
and Latin fathers, may differ among themselves in single words 
and phrases, or, as sometimes happens, in the order of sen- 
tences, yet in the sum of the matter—in narrating the origin 
of the christian religion, and delivering the rules of doctrine, 
and in setting forth the arguments by which Christ and his 
Apostles proved their doctrine, in these, there is the most per- 
fect agreement among them all.” 

Still, however, it is surely a matter of no little interest, and 
worthy of no little labour, to redeem the Scriptures from the 
injuries of time, and to recover, as far as we possibly can, the 
very words of the inspired writers. And on this very ground, 
so far from objecting to the emendations of the received Greek 
text proposed by Griesbach and others, as if they were innovat- 
ing on the sacred doctrine, and unsettling the foundations of our 
faith, the christian world is under great obligations to those learn- 
ed men, who, like Mill and Wetstein, and the celebrated critic 


* “Nulla emendatio a recentioribus editoribus tentata ullam scripturac sacrae 
doctrinam immutat aut evertit ; paucae sensum sententiarum afficiunt.”—Prolemom. 
in N. Test. p. xxxvii. 

* Joannes Millius accurata sua diligentia effecit, ut omnibus nuhe apparere possit, 
discrepantiam codicum MSS. Novi Testamenti longe minoris esse momenti, quam 
non solum homines erga sanctam scripturam male animati ante jactitaverant, sed 
etiam multi forsan ex iis qui bene de religione sentirent sibi persuaserant.””—Auster. 
Pref. N. T. Millian. 1710. 


+ Prelogom. in N. T. p. xxxviii. 
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just named, have devoted their lives to indefatigable labours in 
the work of sacred criticism—in collecting and collating manu- 
scripts, versions and fathers, and nicely weighing their several 
authorities, and finally sifting out from the whole multifarious 
mass of various readings the genuine text of Scripture. ‘Their 
labours are of inestimable value, in the view we have stated 
above, to the cause of religious truth; thongh the christian 
world has not as yet reaped the lesser fruits of them, (nor do we 
think the time is yet come to do so,) by conforming the versions in 
common use to the standard of an amended text. There ts, as 
we are aware—and we are heartily glad of tt—an extreme, and 
as we think, a very wholesome jealousy existing in the cliris- 
tian community respecting alterations of the received text of 
Scripture. We cannot be too cautious on this head—we ean- 
not be too vigilant in guarding the portals of the temple against 
every unhallowed invasion. But this vigilance is by no means 
inconsistent with a due regard for the labours of biblical erties ia 
correcting the vulgar text; nor are we to regard these corrections, 
when made on sufficient grounds and good authority, as viola- 
ting the integrity of the sacred Scriptures, for corruptions are 
no part of Scripture. Manuscripts vary. Now the simple ques- 
tion is, which is the genuine reading—which proceeded from the 
inspired writers—whick ts Seripture—what we read in this ma- 
nuscript, or what we read in that?) What we read in our bi- 
bles has no more authority because it is printed, and is no more 
entitled to be called Scripture, than a different reading found 
in any Greek manuscript. A printed edition merely represents 
the manuscript or manuscripts from which it was taken. Eras- 
mus, and the Complutensian editors, printed the New Testa- 
ment from such manuscripts as they could procure. From them 
chiefly we derive our present text. Had they fallen upon other 
manuscripts, we should have had atext, not materially, indeed, 
yet verbally different, which, of course, we would have held in 
as much veneration as we do the present, and been equally 
zealous to defend. This point has been well argued by Gries- 
bach, in the first section of the Prolegomena to his New Testa- 
ment. We need not pursue it further. The truth is, the ge- 
nuine text of the New Testament is not to be found entire in 
any one manuscript, but must be carefully sifted out of them 
all. Ofseveral various readings, in any given place, but one can 
be the true, and which that is must be, and in most cases of any 
importance, (which, however, we repeat, are extremely few,) 
may be with tolerable certainty, or a greater or less degree of 
probability, determined by the aid of critical rules founded upon 
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observation and experience.* This is what has been attempt- 
ed by Griesbach and other editors of the New Testament. In 
order to form an estimate of the merit of his labours, with which 
we are chiefly concerned, it is necessary for us to take a preli- 
minary view of what had been done by his predecessors, and of 
the existing state of the text which he undertook to correct. 
‘This we shall endeavour to do as briefly as possible. 

The first printed edition of the whole New Testament in 
Greek,t forms a part of the Complutensian Polyglot Bible, 
which was printed at Complutum, now Alcala, in Spain, under 
the patronage of Cardinal Ximenes, between 1514 and 1517.7 
The New ‘Testament bears date January 10, 1514. It was nor, 
however, delivered to the public before 1522. The editors pro- 
fessed to have followed ancient manuscripts; but as those which 
they used have unhappily perished, their fidelity, and the authority 
of the text, rest on a conjectural foundation, This edition was 
highly esteemed by Mill, and Michzelis likewise speaks of it in 
favourable terms.§ Wetstein, on the contrary, depreciated it, 
though a great many of the readings found in it were preferred 
by him to the vulgar text. Griesbach, in his Prolegomena, 
gives his reasons at length for esteeming this, as well as the 
subsequent editions of Erasmus, Stephens, Beza and Elzevir, 
as of little authority.|| His reasons are, generally, the want 
on the part of the editors, of a sufficient number of ancient and 
good manuscripts of critical judgment, and of the critical aids 
which later researches have accumulated.4 

Erasmus is entitled to the honour of having first given the 
Greek Testament to the world. Before the Complutensian 
editors could procure from Pope Leo X.a license for the publi- 
cation of their work, be bad published two editions, and a third 
appeared simultaneously with it. The first was printed at 
Basle, in 1516, the second in 1519, and the third in 1522, with 


* “Nec ea, in quibus codices versiones at Patres inter se dissonant, sic esse incer- 
ta, ut quid preferas plane nescias; verum ex criticae artis regulis alia certo, alia 
probabili ratione posse definiri; que autem restant dubia—illius fere esse monu- 
menti.”—Griesb. Prolegom. in N. T. p. xxxix. 


t The first six chapters of St. Jolin’s Gospel were printed at Venice, by Aldus 
Manutius, in 1594, 4to.; and the whole of St. John’s Gospel, in Greek and Latin, at 
Tubigen, 1512, 4to. See Le Long, Bibliotheca Sacra. ed. Masch. P. ii. vol. iii. 
p. 624. 

Ibid, P. i. vol. i. pp. 332-339. 

§ Marsh’s Micheelis, vol. ii. p. 431, sqq. 


\| ‘fam si transferas hec ad Novi Testamenti editiones, intelliges, nec Compluten- 
sem, nec Erasmicas, neque compilatas ex his Stephanicas, Bezanas et Elzivirianas 
editiones ulla per se pollere auctoritate.”—Griesb. Prolegom. in N. T. p. xxxv. 

{ Between 1764 and 1769, a warm controversy was carried on between Semler, 
against, and Goeze in defence of the Complutensian Bible. Marsh gives the titles 
ot the several publications in his notes to Michalis, vol. ii. p. 851. 
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a Latin version which is still highly esteemed.* In his first edi- 
tion, Erasmus laboured under considerable disadvanges. He 
was very much hurried by the printer, and he bad only 
four Greek manuscripts, and those of no great antiquity, and 
containing each of them only a part of the New ‘Testament— 
besides, a manuseript of Theophylact, containing his commenta- 
ry on the Gospels, Acts and Epistles, together with the Greek 
text, and several copies of the Latin Vulgate. For his second 
edition he had more leisure, besides a fifth Greek manuscript, 
aud he accordingly made a considerable number of alterations 
in the text, amounting, according to Mill, to four handred. In 
his third edition, 1522, having increased materials, he made one 
hundred and eighteen additional alterations. In this edition he 
first admitted the text, L Jobn v. 7, on the authority of a British 
manuscript, though not without suspicion. In 1527 Erasmus 
published a fourth edition, in which he still further improved 
his text by adopting the readings of the Complutensian, which 
was now made public, in a hundred and six places; to which, 
in his fifth edition, printed in 1535, a year before his death, he 
added a few more. Thus we have seen that Erasmus’ fifth 
and principal edition varied very considerably from the first, and 
was probably much superior to it. That it was not perfect we 
may very well allow. 

Robert Stephens, to whom the next place is due, published at 
Paris, in 1546, his first edition of the New ‘Testament, which 
was chiefly compiled from the Complutensian and the fifth of 
Erasmus, with occasional readings from other editions, and from 
fourteen or fifteen manuscripts. In this edition he differed 
from the Complutensian in the Gospels, Acts and Epistles, 
according to Mill, five hundred and eighty-one times, of which 
three hundred and sixty-one contained the genuine read- 
ing. In the Revelation he followed Erasmus. Stephens’ se- 
cond edition in 1549, varied from the first in only sixty-seven 
places.t In 1550 was printed his third and principal edition, in 
a splendid folio, which from its elegance and supposed correct- 
ness, was generally adopted as the standard, and became the 
basis of the present received text. ‘This varied from both the 
former, according to Mill, in two hundred and eighty-four plac- 
es. In this edition Stephens inclined more to the text of Eras- 
mus. In the margin he gave various readings from fifteen 
manuscripts, and the Complutensian. Of the latter he noted 
five hundred and ninety-eight, to which Miil says may be add- 


' * See Long, Bib. Sac. ed. Masch. P. i. vol. i. pp. 281-292, and Mill. Prolegom. 


in N. T. $1116, sqq. 
t Mill. Prolegom. in N. 'T. 61220.—Le Long. Bib. Sac. ed. Masch. p. 209. 
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ed seven hundred more not noted by him, making in all thir- 
teen hundred places in which this edition differed from the 
Complutensian,* of which more than four hundred, or one third, 
were in the Revelation alone. 

Theodore Beza next, in 1565, published an edition of the 
Greek Testament with a revised text, a new Latin version and 
notes, which was repeated with alterations in 1582, 1589, and 
158. In iis several editions Beza had the use of Robert Ste- 
phens’ collection, containing, as he asserts, the readings of about 
twenty-five manuscripts, together with two very valuable ma- 
nuscripts of his own, the Codex Bezz or Cantabrigiensis, and 
the ©. Claromontanus. But he seems to have made very little 
use of these advantages. He altered Stephens’ text, according 
to Wetstein,? in only about fifty places, and in those not always 
for the better. His last edition printed in 1598, being consider- 
ed as the most accurate edition of the New Testament then ia 
being, was adopted as the basis of the English version published 
by authority, in 1611. 

We now come to the Elzevir edition, printed at Leyden in 
1624, and often reprinted, in which the Greek text, previously 
fluctuating, became at length fixed and stable. The elegance 
and correctness of the productions of the Elzevir press caused 
this edition to be generally received and adopted as the stand- 
ard text, a distinction which it has maintained for two centuries. 
To this text, Wetstein, Griesbach, and other critics have adapt- 
ed their various readings, and this it is which they have under- 
taken to amend. Some judgment may be formed of its rela- 
tion to the principal preceding editions, and of its intrinsic 
merits, in the opinion of those at least who are none of its friends, 
from the summary genealogy which has been given of it by Gries- 
bach, and his follower Bishop Marsh. 

‘‘We may now,” says Griesbach,j “ give the genealogy of the 
received text in three words. The later editions follow that of 
Elzevir: this was compiled from the editions of Beza and the 
third of Stephens. Beza, likewise, copied the third of Stephens, 
except in a few places, which he altered at his pleasure, and 
without sufficient authority. Stepheus’ third edition closely 
follows the fifth of Erasmus, if we except a few places and the 
Revelation, in which he preferred the Complutensian ; and 
Erasmus formed his text, as well as he could, from a very few 
manuscripts, and those recent, without any other aids than the 
interpolated Latin Vulgate, and some inaccurate editions of a 
few of the fathers.” 


Mill. Prolegom. $1226. Griesb. Prolegom. in N. T. p. xxxii. Ibid, p. xxxiii. 
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Bishop Marsh expresses himself in almost the same terms.* 
Giiesbach further states, that the received text varies from 
that of Beza in only about fifty places; from that of Stephens 
in about a huudred 3+ and from both Erasmus and the Complu- 
tensian at once, in scarcely as many.} It finally resolves itself, 
then, into these two last editions. 

Subsequently to the publication of the Elzevir edition in 
1624, the stores of biblical criticism were greatly augmented 
by the collection of various readings from manuscripts, the 
ancient versions, and the works of the fathers; and its laws de- 
veloped and established by various editors and writers ; but the 
the text itself remained unchanged. We cannot undertake to 
notice all the works of this kind which had appeared previous 
to the publication of Griesbach’s edition, but shall endeavour, 
briefly to indicate the principal sources from which he drew his 
materials. Walton, in the celebrated London Polyglot, pub- 
lished in 1657, and which still remains the best work of the 
kind, gave the first copious collection of various readings, to- 
gether with the principal ancient versions. ‘These were further 
augmented in the edition of Dr. Fell, printed at Oxford in 
1675; to whom we are yet more indebted fur the succeeding 
edition of John Mill, which was undertaken at his suggestion, 
and prosecuted under his patronage. Mill’s edition was pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1707, and entirely eclipsed all the preceding 
editions. It was the fruit of thirty years’ labour, and contained 
thirty thousand various readings. Mill, having reaped his har- 
vest of glery, survived its publication but fourteen days. This 
was a noble monument—ere perennius. Mill was the first who 
collected the quotations of the early Greek fathers, which are of 
considerable use ; and in his valuable Prolegomena and notes, he 
established many important rules of sacred criticism; he classi- 
fied the preceding editions of the New Testament, accurately 
described his manuseripts, and estimated the value of their 
readings, though he reprinted Stephen’s text unaltered. Ben- 
gel, in his edition published at Tiibingen, in 1734, undertook 
to give an amended text, but he confined his choice of readings 
to such as were to be found in some printed edition, except in 
the Revelation. He still further enlarged Mill’s collection of 
various readings, and established the laws of criticism in his 
Prolegomena. ‘The editions of Mill and Bengel, though not 
wholly superseded, were greatly surpassed by that of John 
James Wetstein, published at Amsterdam, in 1751 and 1752, in 


* Marsh’s Lect. on Div. Lect. vi. p. 108. 
+ Griesb. Prolegom. in N. T. p. iii. t Ibid. p. v. 
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two volumes, folio—the most important of all the editions of the 
New Testament. Wetstein reprinted the Elzevir text, but gave 
in bis margin such various readings as he thought pre ferable 
to it, together with the authority on which they rested. ‘These 
readings, however, according to Bowyer, who has given a cata- 
logue of them, if we except the Revelation, amount only to three 
hundred and thirty-four variations from the text of Mull or Ste- 
phens, many of which are of no importance. Wetstein collared 
and procured extracts from a great number of additional manu- 
seripts aud versions, and very largely augmented the previous 
collections ; and his Prolegomena and notes contain a treasure 
of sacred criticism, though not without some things which have, 
perhaps, justly brought hit under censure.* 

We come now to the edition of Griesbach. In 177-4, he pub- 
lished at Halle, in Saxony, where he was professor of theology, 
the first part of the New ‘Testament, containing the first three 
Gospels, in the fourm of a synopsis or harmony, with an amend- 
ed text and select various readings. ‘This was followed the 
next year by a second part, containing the Gospel of Joha and 
the Acts of the Apostles; and shortly afterwards, by a second 
volume contaming the Epistles and the Revelation, edited in 
the same manner.t In 1777, he repriuted the first three Gos- 
pels inthe usual order, These publications constitute the first 
edition of his New Testament. The first volume of his second 
edition, containing the four Gospels, was published at Halle in 
1796 ; the second. volume, completing the New Testament, was 
not published before 1806. In the Prolegomena to his first 
volume, be reviews at some length the history of the received 
text—explains the design of his work, and the rules of criticism 
by which he was governed, and gives a catalogue of the manu- 
scripts, versions and fathers, which were used for his edition. 
The second volume, likewise, contains a similar catalogue. In 
this second edition, Griesbach availed himself of the valuable 
accessions which the stock of critical materials had received 
subsequently to the publication of his first, in the editions of 
Matthzi, Alter and Birch, and the collations of Sabatier and 
Blanchini, Knittel, Woide, Georgi, and Munter, Bredenkampf, 
Dobrowsky, White and others. An edition of the New ‘Testa- 
ment with an amended text, was published by Professor Mat- 
thei at Riga, betweeen 1782 and 1788, in twelve octavo vo- 
lumes, with various readings, chiefly collected from manuscripts 
found at Moscow. Professor Alter likewise, in his edition pub- 
lished at Vienna in 17e6 and 1727, from a single manuscript, gave 


* See Le Long. Bib Sac. ed. -Masch. P. i. vol. i. p. 244, sqq. t Ibid. p. 247. 
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various readings from manuscripts in the imperial library, and 
from several versions. And Professor Birch published at Co- 
penhagen in 1728, an edition of the Gospels, containing various 
readings collected from the three Syriac versions, and from 
Greek manuscripts in the principal libraries in Germany, Ltaly, 
France and Spain. The other critics above named furnished the 
readings of some additional manuscripts, and of the Latin, Sahi- 
dic, Coptic, Armenian, Sclavonic and Gothic versions. In his se- 
cond volume, Griesbach was likewise assisted by an edition of 
the New Testament published by Dr. Knapp at Halle, in 1797, 
containing an amended text. This edition has obtained a wide 
circulation, and is by many preferred to that of Griesbach him- 
self. It supports the received text in opposition to his most im- 
portant alterations. 'Tothe materials derived from these sources, 
and from the previous labours of Walton, Mill, Wetstein, Bengel, 
and others, Griesbach added some collected by himself. He dili- 
gently collated the quotations from the New 'Testament found in 
the works of Origen, and partially those of Clemens Alexdrinus; 
and he visited Great Britain and France for the purpose of in- 
spectiug the manuscripts preserved in the public libraries of 
those countries. The result of these researches he gave to the 
public in 1785 and 1793, in a work in two volumes, entitled 
Symbole Critice.* He distinctly states, however, + that the only 
manuscript which he examined throughout, was that marked by 
him Codex L, a manuscript of the ninth century, containing 
the Gospels, and preserved in the roval library at Paris. The 
rest he only examined in small portions, or consulted in the 
more important places. His object was less to collect new 
readings, than to ascertain the character of the manuscripts, 
and the fidelity of those who had previously collated them. The 
whole number of Greek manuscripts from which readings were 
collected for Griesbach’s edition, was, ta the Gospels, by his 
enumeration, 355; in the Acts of the Apostles, and the Catho- 
lic Epistles, by our computation, 133; in the Epistles of St. 
Paul, 160; and in the Revelation, 56. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that all these were complete copies. Many, 
and among them the most ancient, were more or less mutilated ; 
some contained only fragments of a book or chapter; and the 
greater part were, as Griesbach candidly states, only partially 
or cursorily collated. Suill, however, it must be admitted that 
the materials possessed by him vere very respectable, and far 
more abundant than had been collected for any previous edition. 


+ Symbole Critica ad supplendas et corrigendas variarum N. T. lectionum col- 
lectiones. Accedit multorum N. T. Codicum Grecorum Descriptio et Examen. 
3 vols. 8vo. Hale. 1785-1793. t Prolegom. in N. T. p. liv. n. 
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{Ve are now to inquire in wkat manner he applied them to 
the purpose of restoring the genuine text of the New Testa- 
ment. ‘The eritical rules which he laid down for himself, were 
— such, in general, as had been approved by preceding or cotem- 

porary critics. In particular, the very hinge of his system, the 
- distribution of all the manuscripts and versions of the New Tes- 
tament into several classes or families, according to their in- 
ternal marks of relation or consanguinity, if we may so speak, 
had been distinctly pointed out by Bengel, as a necessary 
preliminary to the formation of an amended text; and the 
very same classification adopted by Griesbach, had been still 
more fully exhibited and recommended by his teacher Semler, 
as Dr. Laurence has shewn by quotations from their writings.* 
Indeed, Griesbach himself was too candid to deny or con- 
ceal his obligations to Bengel and Semler, which he directly 
acknowledges in the preface to his second edition of the 
New Testament.t His merits then, must be sought in the 
application of this system to the materials which he possessed, 
and in the results to which it has led. What these results are 
we shall see in the sequel. As to the application of the sys- 
tem, Griesbach, after Semler, arranged all the manuscripts of 
the New Testament which had been collated, in three classes, 
or families, according to the particular recension or edition of 
the text which they seem to exhibit, or from which they appear 
to have sprung ; which he denominated from the places where 
those several texts are supposed respectively to have prevailed, 
the Alexandrine, the Occidental, or Western, and the Byzan- 
tine. 'The origin and source of these several texts he does not 
profess to have discovered, but contents himself with the fact 
of their existence, as evidenced by the agreement of the manu- 


h i scripts of each class among themselves, and with the scriptural 
in quotations of the fathers who lived and wrote in those quarters 
my respectively, to which they are assigned.j For example, that 
ry there were two different recensions or texts prevalent as early 


as the third century, is proved by the difference between the 
quotations found in the works of Origen and Clement of Alex- 
andria, on the one hand, and those of Tertullian and Cyprian 
on the other; and some manuscfipts are found to agree with 
the former, and some with the latter. There are other manu- 


* Bengel. Apparat. Critic. P. i. § 31 and § 32, Obs. 31. Semler. Wetstenii Li- 
belli ad Crisin, &c. ed. 1766, pp. 177, 193, 198, and Apparat. ad Liberal. N. T. 
Interpr. ed. 1767, p.45. Cited in Laurence’s Remarks, ch. ii. 


+t Ego vero, doctis nonuullis Bengelii observationibus admonitus, eam viam, 
quam Semlerus ingredi coeperat, quamque diuturnio studio edoctus unice veram 
esse perspexeram, longius et ad metam usque persequi me debere autumabam.” 
N T. Pref. p.v. t Ibid. Prolegom. p. Ixaiv. 
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seripts which differ from both, and are found to agree with the 
quotations of those fathers who flourished in the fourth and fifth 
centuries in Greece, Asia Minor, and the adjacent provinces, 
thereby constituting a third class. But it happens, most fre- 
quently, that a manuscript is found to agree uniformly with nei- 
ther of the foregoing classes, but corresponds sometimes with 
one, and sometimes with another, exhibiting a mixture of the 
three.* Hence, there is need of no little critical acumen—and, 
in some cases, the greatest is not sufficient—to determine with 
any degree of certamty the genealogy of the text. ‘The most 
that can be done in this case is, first, to ascertain as far as pos- 
sible, by a comparison of all the fathers and versions which de- 
cidedly exhibit the same recension, what are the native or char- 
acteristic readings of that recension; preference being given 
to those which are supported by the most ancient witnesses, 
and by the best internal evidences of genuincness.t Next, to 
distribute the several readings of each manuscript according to 
their agreement with the characteristic readings of this or that 
recension respectively. Thus, the celebrated Alexandrine ma- 
nuscript is found to follow one recension in the Gospels, ano- 
ther in the Epistles of St. Paul, and a third in the Acts and 
Catholic Epistles; and the Vatican manuscript, in the former 
part of St. Matthew’s Gospel, agrees with the Western recen- 
sion, while in the rest of St. Matthew, and in the other Gospels 
it follows the Alexandrine. 

Supposing then, the justice of this system of recensions, and 
the propriety of a corresponding classification of manuscripts, to 
be established ou sufficient grounds, there immediately results 
from it another principle of great importance, which is, that 
all the witnesses of any one class are to be counted but as one, and 
can give only a single testimony.{ ft is evident that any num- 
ber of copies of a printed edition can confer no more authority 
ona disputed passage than a single copy. And the same is 
true of any number of manuscripts copied from a comimon 
source. They all represent but one and the,same original. 
But when two or more different and tidependent editions cou- 
spire, they furnish the testimony of separate witnesses. Hence, 
the value of a reading in the New Testament is to be estimat- 
ed not merely by the number of manuscripts in which it is found, 


* “ Nulla recensio in codice ullo jam superstite reperitur intaminata, qualis pri- 
mitus fuerat.”"—Ib. p. xxviii. 

t “Cum vero hujusmodi corruptiones neutiquam codices ejusdem recensionis 
omnes invaserint, sed singulos tantum deformarint, intelligitur etiam, permagni 
momeati esse, ut nativa recensionis cujusque lectio indagatur Comparandi scili- 
cet sunt codices, Patres et versiones omnes eandem recensionem exhibentes, et 
e lectionibus in ipsis obviis seligenda est ea, quam et vetustiores testes et interna 
bonitatis indicia pra: reliquis commendant.”’—Ip. p. Lxxviii, t Ibid, p. Lxxii. 
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but by the joint concurrence of such as belong to different re- 
censions or editions of the text. It may consequently happen, 
that a reading, probable in itself, and supported only by two or 
three manuscripts of separate classes, or even of a single class, 
may and should be preferred to one which has a hundred ma- 
nuscripts of the same family on its side ;* and this by the neces- 
sity of the case, because of the Western and Alexandrine re- 
censions comparatively few manuscripts remain, while those of 
the Byzantine are very numerous. The age moreover of ma- 
nuscripts must be taken into the account, the greatest weight 
being, of course, assigned to the most ancient. Yet the age 
of the ¢ext itself is of still more importance ; since a recent manu- 
script may have been copied from, and so represent the text of 
one of great antiquity—possibly more ancient than any now 
extant.t After all, a difficulty of no small magnitude remains 
behind, and that is, to determine, among the several recensions 
which we may suppose the Geek text to exhibit, what is the 
peculiar character of each, and what degree of authority is to 
be assigned to them respectively; and the decision of this 
question invelves many minute considerations. ‘The Western 
recension, for example, frequently preserves the genuine read- 
ings which are harsh and unusual; and which in the other re- 
censions are supplanted by others more congenial to the Greek 
idiom. ‘The Western, on the other side, abounds with glosses, 
and explanatory additions, from which the others are free. In 
general, the nature of the reading itself in question, determines 
the proper weight to be allowed to each recension; in readings 
of a certain description, the Alexandrine—in those of another 
kind, the Western recension will have the preponderance.{ 
Those readings wherein they all agree are to be counted un- 
doubtedly genuine. Where they differ, the most ancient is to 
be preferred. A reading, good in itself, if it have the support 
of any one ancient recension, is to be adopted, although 
the mejority of the witnesses may be against it. These, and 
various other rules, are laid down by Griesbach as the basis of 
his criticism, and are, for the most part, approved by the gene- 
ral consent of critics. 

From the general outline of his system, whieh we have now 
given, it appears that the mair hinges on which it turns are, the 


* Ibid, p. Ixi. “ Quotquot enim ad eandem recensionem pertinent testes inter- 
se consentientes, pro unico haberi debent. Usu igitur venire potest, ut duo 
tresve codices tantundem valeant, quantum alii centum.””—Ibid, p- Ixxix. and Sym- 
bole Crit. vol. ii p. 624. t Ibid p. 

t “ Pro diversis enim lectionum generibus diversum est recensionis cujusque 
momentum. In alio genere occidentalis recensio, in alio Alexandrina plus ponde- 
ris habet.”-—Ibid. p. Ixxviii. § Ibid. p. Ixxx. 
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doctrine of three principal ancient recensions of the Greek 
text of the New Testament, and the correspondent classification of 
all the manuscripts, versions and fathers. These principles were 
not new, but to Griesbach is due the credit of having, with ex- 
traordinary and indefatigable diligence, applied them to the vast 
mass of critical materials collected by his predecessors, aud of 
having exhibited their results in a lucid and perspicuous man- 
ner in his celebrated edition of the Greek ‘Testament. This 
was unquestionably a task of immense labour, and he has ac- 
complished it in a masterly manner. His work will always be 
of great value to scholars, as comprising the sum and substance 
of allthe various readings of the New ‘Testament of any impor- 
tance, known at the time of its publication, digested in the most 
convenient form; and of still higher value to christians, as af- 
fording a final and decisive proof how little the whole hundred 
and fifty thousand various readings affect the integrity of the 
sacred text, or the doctrines of their faith. This, we must say 
again, we account the most valuable fruit of all the labours of 
biblical critics. | 

Of the merit of Griesbach’s labours in another point of view, 
as regards the justness of the system of recensions adopted by 
him—his success in assigning to each its true relative value— 
and in referring the various manuscripts, versions and fathers to 
these several recensions—and finally, the value of his emenda- 
tions of the text—we are bound to give our readers an oppor- 
tunity of forming an opinion, by laying before them the oppos- 
ing views of Dr. Laurence and Mr. Nolan, on these points, 
though we are sensible of the difficulty of doing them even im- 
perfect justice in the space which we have left. And first, as 
to his system of recensions—Griesbach, in his Cure in Epistolas 
Paulinas, to which he often refers in explanation of his theory, 
supposes the existence of five or six different recensions of the 
text: and in his first edition of the Gospels, he acknowledges 
the extreme difficulty of ascertaining their precise number, and of 
referring to each its appropriate manuscripts, which he pronoun 
ces to be the only true way of proceeding, while at the same time 
he admits that he was forced by the insurmountable difficulties 
which attended it, to pursue a different course.* The results, 
therefore, at which he arrived, would seem by his own showing, 
to rest on an insecure foundation.+ At the head of the Alex- 

* “Sed hec via (quam unice veram esse certissime mihi persuasum est) adeo est 
impedita hactenus, tantisque difficultatibus obstructa, ut aliam querere invitus sepe 
cogerer.”’-—Griesh. Euang. Praf. p. xii, cited in Laurence’s Remarks, ch. ii. 

t Dr. Scholz, in his Cure Critica in Historiam Textus Euangeliorum, containin 
the prospectus of a new edition of the Greek Testament, of which we understan 


the first volume has been erage published, acknowledges five reeensions of the 
text, which he makes the basis of his system. 
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andrine recension, according to Griesbach’s system, stands Ori- 
gen, the celebrated catechist of Alexandria, who flourished in 
the beginning of the third centurv. T’o the readings found in his 
works, and those of Clement of Alexandria, he attaches the 
highest value, as supposing them to exhibit the most ancient or 
primitive text; and such manuscripts as he finds to agree more 
or less with them, he refers to the same recension. To this class, 
though he follows neither of the three exclusively, he assigns 
in general the greatest weight, while he allows the least to the 
Byzantine. Now both Mr. Nolan and Dr. Laurence agree in 
depriving the Alexandrine recension of the testimony of Origen, 
on which it principally rests. Dr. Laurence objects to the me- 
thod adopted by Griesbach to ascertain the conformity of his 
principal manuscripts with the text of Origen, as leading to a 
faulty result, as well as.charges him with inadvertence and in- 
accuracy in its application. The proofs which he offers in detail 
on both these points, do not admit of abridgement; but we will 
give a specimen of his manner of reasoning, and of the results 
to which it leads. 


‘“*Griesbach’s mode of ascertaining the class of a manuscript,” ob- 
serves Dr. Laurence,* “is to compute its various readings, or deviations 
from the received text ; and if they prove numerous, to take it from the 
Byzantine, and to rank it under that text which appears principally to 
participate in them.” 


The inadequacy of this mode he shews in the following man- 
ner: 


“The manuscript marked A he represents as belonging to the Alex- 
andrive class in the Epistles of St. Paul, because out of one hundred 
and seventy deviations from the received text, it agrees one hundred 
and ten times with Origen, and differs from him only sixty. Now let 
us turn the scale and institute a comparison founded upon its variations, 
not from the received text, but from the Alexandrine, or the quotations 
of Origen. Griesbach states that the manuscript A differs both from 
Origen and from the received text sizty times. He also informs us that 
it differs from Origen alone, when it agrees with the received text, ninety- 
six times. Adding, therefore, these numbers together, we perceive that 
the deviations of A from Origen, or from the Alexandrine text, amount 
to one hundred and fifty-six in all. But is it not evident that out of these 
it agrees with the received or Byzantine text, when it differs from Ori- 
gen ninety-siz times, and dissents from it only sizty? The conclusion, 
therefore, is unavoidable, and we seem compelled upon this calcula- 
tion, to class the manuscript under the Byzantine text, as we were upon 
the other calculation under the Alexandrine; so that a diametrically 
opposite result takes place.’’* 
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* Laurence’s Remarks, ch. iv. + Ibid, ch. if. 
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Dr. Laurence states further, that a persuasion of the little 
dependence to le placed upon Griesbach’s calculations, induced 
him to take the pains to go over the same ground himself, and to 
compare the various readings of the manuscript A with the text 
of Origen, published in the second volume of the Symbol Cri- 
tice ; and he thus gives the result: 


“ Griesbach calculates the agreements of A and Origen, in their devi- 
ations from the received text, at one hundred and ten, and their disa- 
greements at sixty, and therefore classes A under the Alexandrine text. 
I make the agreements one hundred and fifty-four, including forty-eight 
inconstant readings, and the disagreements one hundred and forty: so 
that thus, even according to his mode of investigating the class, there 
appears little or no preponderance of the Alexandrine. But if we shift 
the balance, there will be a very considerable preponderance of the By- 
zantine: for then the agreements of A with the received text, in its de- 
viations from Origen, will be found to be four hundred and forty-four; 
(i. e. one hundred and ninety-nine constant, and two hundred and forty- 
five inconstaat, readings;) and the disagreements will be only one hun- 
dred and forty, leaving an excess of three hundred and four in favour of 
the Byzantine, against the Alexandrine text.” 


Having thus shewn the inadequacy of Griesbach’s method of 
classifying his manuscripts, Dr. Laurence proposes another 
mode, which certainly seems to be the only fair one: 


“The object simply seems to be, to determine with which, out of 
three texts, a manuscript has the greatest conformity. And this, I pre- 
sume, can only be effected, not by considering the character of its de- 
viations from one particular text, but the separate sums of its agreements 
or disagreements with all three, each coutrasted with the other ;”* 


Which he goes on to exemplify at length, with nearly the 
same result; from which he again draws the conclusion “ that 
the affinity of the manuscript A is much greater to the 
Byzantine text, than either to the Western or to the Alex- 
andrine.” And this conclusion is of considerable moment, be- 
cause this same manuscript is appealed to by Griesbach as a 
witness in favour of one of the most important alterations which 
he has ventured to make in the text of the New Testament. We 
must add, however, that although Dr. Laurence speaks hypo- 
thetically of three classes of text, he does not admit that the 
existence of an Alexandrine text has been yet established by 
any adequate proof; certainly not, he thinks, by the readings 
of Origen, which are mainly relied on for its support. He has 
ascertained, by a diligent investigation,t that the whole amount of 


* Laurence’s Remarks, ch. iv. Ibid, ch. y. 
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the readings of Origen, in the Epistles of St. Paul, ‘is siz hundred 
and nine, out of which, are two hundred and twenty-six which 
coincide with either Western or Alexandrine authority, or with 
both. Of the remainder, many, indeed, not unfrequently accord 
with the Byzantine, but many more are perfectly insulated. The 
number, however, of the latter, may, doubtless, be very consid- 
erably reduced, by making due allowances for the freedom of 
q‘otation, and for the errors of transcription,” &c. Of the 
two hundred and twenty-six readings which coincide with one or 
both of the above classes, “one hundred and cighteen,” says Dr. 
Laurence, “are supported by Western authority alone, ninety 
by both Western and Alexandrine united, and only eighteen by 
Alexandrine alone. Supposing the existence of an Alexandrine 
text, we may presume that Origen would frequently have asso- 
ciates of the description in peculiar readings ; but this presump- 
tion ts far from being warranted by fact. For in truth, the very 
reverse takes place; as out of two hundred and twenty-six 
readings, Origen has but eighteen distinguishable from the 
Western text, in which he is joined by any other Alexandrine 
father ;” and in all of these, but five, by only one. ‘On the 
other hand,” adds Dr. Laurence, ‘his alliance with Western 
authority, in exclusion of the Alexandrine, is so intimate, that 
he reads with that alone, not eighteen, but one hundred and 
cighteen times, a full moiety of the whole amount.” 

From the foregoing statements our readers may be able to 
form some opinion of the grounds on which Griesbach’s system 
of classification rests, and of the value to be attached to the re- 
sults which he has drawn from it. If the former be deemed 
insecure, his most important alterations of the text immediately 
fall to the ground; for these are built upon the concurrence of 
a few witnesses of an assumed Alexandrine class, with those of 
the Western, against a host of the Byzantine. Mr. Nolan, 
however, agrees with Griesbach in recognizing three principal 
classes of text, though he differs from him in his method of 
investigating the severa! classes, and in regard to their desig- 
nation, locality, and respective value. And, in fact, as it ap- 
pears to us, he practically reduces them to two, since he does 
not allow to Griesbach’s Alexandrine text any authority as an 
independent witness on either side. ‘The reason of this is to 
be found in the influence which that text has exerted over both 
the others.* Mr. Nolan has shown, conclusively, that the par- 
ticular works of Origen relied on, were written at Caesarea, in 
Palestine, where he took up his abode, when he was forced, 
under most disgraceful circumstances, to make a precipitate 


* Nolan’s Inquiry, p. 357. 
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flight, without his books, from Alexandria, to which he never 
returned.* Here his text was adopted, and made current 
through an edition published by Eusebius of Czsarea, at the 
command of the Emperor Constantine ; while the text of He- 
sychius’ edition prevailed at Alexandria for some time at least, 
though afterwards superseded by the preceding.t This, how- 
ever, would amount to little more than merely a change of 
names, still leaving the weight of Origen’s testimony in a par- 
ticular scale. Accordingly, Mr. Nolan goes further, and main- 
tains that the inconstant or contradictory quotations of Origen, 
agreeing in the same passage sometimes with one class of text, 
and sometime with another, prevent his admission as a uniform 
witness on the side of either.t And, indeed, the concessions of 
Griesbach himself, deprive Origen’s testimony of the weight 
which he claims for it. He admits that, both in the printed 
editions and manuscript copies of his works, his quotations of 
Scripture have been frequently interpolated by editors and 
transcribers—that he often quotes loosely, changing words or 
the order of construction, &c.—and that the text from which he 
quoted was itself not free from corruptions.§ 

Origen’s testimony being thus disposed of, Mr. Nolan pro- 
ceeds to account for the coincidence of the Oriental and Western 
versions with the Alexandrine text, which is relied on by Gries- 
bach as furnishing the testimony of independent witnesses in 
favour of the genuine reading. While he fully adinits this co- 
incidence, Mr. Nolan endeavours to deprive it of all weight, by 
tracing it to its source in the influence of the Palestine edition 
published by Eusebius, and the revisals which those versions 


have undergone. 


“On descending to a closer view of the subject,” says Mr. Nolan,|| 
“and considering the affinity observed to exist between the old Italick 
version and the original Greek, there is, at the first glance, something 
suspicious in the conformity, which betrays an alliance of a recent date. 
For this affinity was not discoverable in the Italick version in St. Je- 
rome’s days. At the command of Pope Damasus, he undertook the 
revisal of the Latin translation, on account of its deviation from the 
original.{ This undertaking alone would sufficiently declare St. Je- 
rome’s opinion of this dissimilarity, which he undertook to remedy ; if 


* Nolan’s Inquiry, pp, 8, 11, 364,365. t Tb. pp. 11,129,130. Ib. pp. 7-8. 
§ Griesb. Symb. Crit. tom. 1, pp. eviii, cix. cited at length by Mr. Nolan, p. 320. 
|| Inquiry, pp. 14, 15. 
q St. Hier. Marcel, Ep. cii- tom. ii. p. 336. Conf. Damas. Epist. xxiii. tom. iii. 
p. 349. 
VOR. 12. 68 
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he had not in numerous places pointed it out.* And his declarations 
are fully supported by the testimony of St. Augustine.” t 


Mr. Nolan goes on to observe that the dissimilarity between 
the Latin version and the Greek, observed, and vainly attempted 
to be remedied by St. Jerome, was effectually cured about the 
middle of the sixth century, by Cassiodorus, who corrected the 
old Italick by the Vulgate and the Greek,t by erasing the words 
of the former translation, and substituting those of the latter in 
his manuscripts, with which he then incorporated the original 
Greek in the same volume. ‘To this cause he attributes the 
affinity now discoverable between the Greek and Latin text ; 
and to the same source he refers the origin of the Greek-Latin — 
manuscripts, which occupy a principal rank in Griesbach’s sys- 
tem of classification. Ina similar manner, Mr. Nolan proceeds 
to account for the affinity of the o/d Italick with the Syriack 
version, by tracing it to the correction of the former by the 
latter, made by order of the Emperor Charlemagne ;§ and he 
strengthens his conclusion as well by the internal evidence of 
those versions, as by the consideration that the oldest manu- 
scripts now extant containing the Western text, with the ex- 
ception of the Cambridge and the Verceli MSS. cannot claim 
an antiquity prior to the age of Charlemagne. 

Mr. Nolan next considers the affinity of the Latin Vulgate 
and the Oriental versions with the Alexandrine recension of 
the Greek text, and traces it to the influence of the edition of 
the latter published by Eusebius of Caesarea, under the sanc- 
tion of the Emperor Constantine, in the early part of the fourth 
eentury. The fact of this influence he substantiates, after ad- 
verting to the later date of most of the versions in question— 
by their exhibiting the sections and canons introduced by Euse- 
bius in the division of the text—and by their agreement in the 
omission of several passages found in the received text, which 
were at variance with his peculiar opinions. The influence of 
his edition on the Latin Vulgate is put beyond all doubt by Je- 
rome himself, the author of that version.|| 

‘If the influence of the edition of Eusebius extended thus 
wide,” says Mr. Nolan,q “embracing both extremes of the Ro- 
man empire, as affecting the Eastern and Western trunsfa- 
tions ; it is not to be disputed that its operation on the origmmal 
Greek must have been more powerful, where it was aided by 


"Vid. Simon Hist. des Vers. ch. v. 40, sqq. 
tS. August S. Hieron. Ep. Ixxi. tom ii. c. 161,¢ ed. Bened. 
t Simon. ibid. p. 93. § Nolan’s luquiry, p. 22, sqq. 
| Vide 8. Hieron. Epist. Damas. tom, iv in init. { Inquiry, p. 33.- 
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his immediate reputation, supported by the authority of Con- 
stantine.” But another circumstance which tended to extend 
this influence was the mode of dividing the text introduced by 
him, which offered great conveniences to readers; aud which 
accordingly has been adopted in the whole body of Greek ma- 
nuscripts, thereby affording no ambiguous evidence of their par- 
tial descent, at least, from the edition set forth by Eusebius. 
Mr. Nolan does not hesitate to charge him further—and he ad- 
duces some weighty reasons in support of the charge—with 
wilful corruptions of the sacred text, in omitting some, and al- 
tering other important passages, to suit his own views ;* and in 
particular, with having originated those readings, | Timothy 
i. 16, Acts xx. 28, and I John v. 7, which Grieshach has adopt- 
ed in his edition as genuine. For the proofs which Mr. Nolan 
offers in detail on all the foregoing points, we must refer our 
readers to his very elaborate work. From the whole he draws 
the conclusion, that Griesbach’s system of classification, and 
his alterations of the text founded upon it, can derive no sup- 
port from the authority of Origen, or from the concurrent testi- 
mony of the Eastern and Western versions and Greek manu- 
scripts, thus traced up to its source in the prevailing influence 
of the edition set forth by Eusebius. 

Having in this manner undermined the foundations of Gries- 
bach’s critical system, Mr. Nolan infers that his whole super- 
structure must fall to pieces; and he then proposes to recom- 
pose the same materials in a different form, and on sounder 
principles. Manuscripts, he observes, may be distributed into 
several classes, according to the coincideuces of their peculiar 
readings ; but which of these varieties was the original reading of 
the sacred text remains still to be determined. The first sug- 
gestion is, that of an appealto the scriptural quotations found 
in the writings of the early fathers; but he shows that these 
furnish no adequate criterion of the (teral réading of the sacred 
text, though highly calculated to vindicate its doctrinal integri- 
ty. These writers were so familiarly acquainted with the 
Scriptures that they seldom resorted to the written text in 
making their quotations, but were accustomed to quote from 
memory, and with some latitude, adhering to the sense indeed, 
but often deviating from the exact phraseology. No appeal 
then can be admitted to them, unless on particular occasions, 


* Mr. Nolan adverts particularly to the facilities afforded Eusebius in this respect, 
by the general destruction of the sacred books in the persecution under Divelesian 
and Maximian, which created the demand tor new copies; and by the prevalence 
. —_ — heresy, to which he is more than suspected of having been favourably 

clined. 
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where they expressly refer to the text of Scripture.* On this 
point Mr. Nolan strengthens himself with the authority of 
Croius, Matthei, Garbelius, and other critics. He next ad- 
verts to the ancient versions, and after investigating the claims 
of the Syriac, Coptic, Sahidic, Ethiopic, and others, concludes 
that neither of them can establish a title to an antiquity prior 
to the fourth century—that they were either founded upon, or 
corrected by, a later edition of the Greek; and consequently 
can afford no criterion of the primitive text.¢ Both in adopt- 
ing this conclusion, and elsewhere, as regards the Syriac ver- 
sion, we conceive that Mr. Nolan has expressed himself in ra- 
ther unguarded, and seemingly contradictory terms, since he 
afterwards appeals to the same version as an ancient and com- 
petent witness. If we rightly comprehend him, however, his 
object is merely to exclude the testimony of the Syriac version 
in either of its three forms, (the Peshito, the Philoxenian, and 
the Jerusalem,) from affording any support to the coincident 
readings of the Alexandrine Greek text, on the ground that that 
version has been influenced by the edition of Eusebius: while 
he still claims the benefit of the testimony of the Peshito or vul- 
gar Syriac, which is the most ancient, where it coincides with 
the Byzantine or received text, as a separate witness, on the 
similar ground, which he endeavours to establish, that it has 
not been in any way influenced by the latter. And the same 
remark we must extend likewise to his observations respecting 
the old Italic version. Having discarded all the rest, he adopts 
the version last mentioned as the only one which affords a suf- 
ficient basis for investigating the primitive text. The grounds 
of this preference we will state in Mr. Nolan’s words. 


“The Latin Church,” (says he) ¢ “ possessed a translation, which, as 
generally quoted by the Latin fathers previously to the Council of Nice, 
was consequently made previously to any alterations which the original 
might have undergone under Constantine. ‘This translation has been 
celebrated for its literal fidelity, and we have this security for its having 
long continued unaltered, that the Latins were not sufficiently instruet- 
ed inthe language ofthe original, toundertake the correction of the trans- 
lation. So very rare was the humble qualification of reading Greek, 
that we have every reason to believe, it was possessed by few of the La- 
tins, Tertullian excepted, until the age of Constantine. 

*‘ In proceeding to estimate the testimony whieh the Latin transla- 
tion bears to the state of the Greek text, it is necessary to premise, that 
this translation exhibits three varieties; as corrected by St. Jerome at 
the desire of Pope Damasus, and preserved in the Vulgate ; as corrected 


* Ibid. pp. 45. sqq 325. sqq. t Ibid. pp 47. sqq 322. sqq. 
t Inquiry, p. 57. Mr. Nolan quotes or refers to various autborities on his notes. 
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by Eusebius of Verceli, at the desire of Pope Julius, and preserved in 
the Codex Vercellensis; and as existing previously to the corrections of 
both, and preserved as I conceive, in the Codex Brixianus. The first 
of these three editions of the Italick translation is too well known to need 
any description; both the last are contained in beautiful manuscripts, 
preserved at Verceli, and at Brescia, in ltaly. The curious and expen- 
sive manner in which the latter, at least, of these manuscripts is execut- 
ed, as written on purple vellum in silver characters, would of itself 
contain no inconclusive proof of its great antiquity; such having been 
the form in which the most esteemed works were executed in the times 
of Eusebius, Chrysostome and Jerome. The former is ascribed, by im- 
memorial tradition, to Eusebius Vercellensis, the friend of Pope Julius 
and St. Athanasius, and, as supposed to have been written with his 
own hand, is deposited among the relics, which are preserved with a 
degree of superstitious reverence, at the author’s Church at Verceli, 
in Piedmont, By these three editions of the translation, we might 
naturally expect to acquire some insight into the varieties of the origi- 
nal. And this expectation is fully justified on experiment. ‘The lat- 
ter, not less than the former, is capable of being distributed into three 
kinds; each of which possesses an extraordinary coincidence with one 
of a correspondent kind in the translation. In a word, the Greek ma- 
nuscripts are capable of being divided into three principal classes, one 
of which agrees with the Italick translation contained in the Brescia 
manuscript; another with that contained in the Verceli manuscript; 
and a third with that contained in the Vulgate.” 


Mr. Nolan proceeds to substantiate his position, by the col- 
lation of three Greek manuscripts with the three classes of the 
Latin translation, in several verses of the Sermon on the Mount: 
from which it results, that there is found to exist a striking and 
extraordinary affinity between the Vatican manuscript and the 
Latin Vulgate; the Cambridge manuscript and that of Verceli; 
and the Harleian and Moscow manuscripts,(designated by Gries- 
bach, G, and Mt. V.) and that of Brescia; thus furnishing ex- 
amplars of the three classes into which the Greek manuscripts 
may be distributed. On this foundation Mr. Nolan builds his 
critical system. Having thus ascertained the existence of three 
classes of Greek text, corresponding with the same number in 
the Latin, it follows that the antiquity of the former may be in- 
ferred from that of the latter—the original being necessarily 
prior to the translation—and, consequently, these three varie- 
ties of the Greek text may be immediately referred to the close 
of the fourth century, when the Latin Vulgate was published by 
St. Jerome. Here Mr. Nolan finds additional support for the 
results thus dedaced from his previous analysis, in the explicit 
testimony of that father to the existence, in his time, of three 
editions of the sacred text, which he referred to Egypt, Pales- 
tine, and Constantinople, and to Hesychius, Eusebius, and Lu- 
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cian, as their respective authors.* These three ancient editions, 
Mr. Nolan endeavours, by a variety of considerations forming a 
chain of close deductions, into which, however, we cannot enter, 
to identify with the three classes of text observable in the ma- 
nuscripts which he has adopted as examplars; and he arrives, at 
length, at the conclusion, that “the whole of the Greek ma- 
nuvscripts may be consequently reduced to three classes, which 
are identical with the editions of Egypt, Palestine and Constan- 
tinople, as revised by Hesychius, Eusebius and Lucianus.” Up- 
on these several recensions he then founds his system of classi- 
fication, which he adapts to that of Griesbach in the following 
manner :t 


“As the Western, Alexandrine and Byzantine texts in the former 
method, [of Griesbach,] respectively coincide with the Egyptian, Pa- 
lestine, and Byzantine text in the latter; we have only to substitute the 
term Egyptian for Western, and Palestine for AJexandrine, in order to 
ascertain the particular text of any manuscript which is to be referred 
to a peculiar class or edition. The artifice of this substitution admits 
of this simple solution; the Egyptian text was imported by Eusebius, 
of Verceli, into the West, and the Palestine text republished by Eutha- 
lius at Alexandria, the Byzantine text having retained the place in 
which it was originally published by Lucianus. In a word, a manu- 
script which harmonizes with the Codex Cantabrigiensis, must be refer- 
red to the first class, and will contain the text of Egypt. One which 
harmonizes with the Vatican manuscript, must be referred to the second 
class, and will contain the text of Palestine. And one which harmo- 
nizes with the Moscow manuscript, must be referred to the third class, 
and will contain the text of Constantinople.” 


Mr. Nolan summarily contrasts this scheme with those of Dr. 
Bentley, Griesbach and Matthzi; and shows that while it is in 
part supported by all of them, it supplies their respective defects. 
It has the advantage over the former in adopting the old Italick 
version instead of the later Vulgate, as an auxiliary to the Greek 
text; over that of Griesbach in distinguishing the copies of that 
translation which are free from the influence of the Vulgate, 
from those which have been corrected since the times of Euse- 
bius of Verceli, of St. Jerome, and Cassiodorus; and over that 
of Matthzi, in adding the testimony of the Latin to that of the 
Greek church. 


* S.Hierom. Pref. in Paralipom tom. iii. p. 343. Alexandria et Aegyptus in 
septuaginta suis Hesychium laudat auctorem  Constantinopolis usque ad Antio- 
chiam Luciani Martyris exemplaria probat. Mediz inter has provincia Palestinos 
Codices legurt, quos ab Origene elaboratos Eusebius et Pamphilus evulgaverunt. 
Totusque orbis hac inter se trifaria varietate onan nat. Though St. Jerome here 
speaks particularly of the version of the LXX., Mr. Nolan elsewhere advances suf- 
ficient reasons for extending his testimony to the New ‘lestament, which was em- 
braced in the same editions. 

+ Inquiry, pp. 106-7, 
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Having thus far established a system of classification which 
embraces all the Greek manuscripts, and the corresponding co- 
pies of the Latin version, in three principal recensions, Mr. No- 
lan investigates at considerable length the question of the re- 
spective antiquity of the several classes, and their title to be 
accredited as delivering the genuine text of Scripture. In these 
researches we cannot follow him beyond the mere outlines of 
his argument. ‘This he pursues in two lines, having reference 
to the separate testimony of the Greek and the Latin church, 
which at length are found to coalesce in the primitive origin of 
the Byzantine or received text. This text Mr. Nolan conceives 
to possess, at the first view, superior claims, on account of the 
region which it occupied, this being Greece, Asia Minor, and the 
adjacent provinces, in which were situated the churches to which 
St. Paul addressed the greater number of his Epistles—where 
the Apostolical writings were for the most part deposited—and 
where St. John collected and completed the sacred canon, by 
composing his Gospel and Apocalypse. It has further claims 
on the ground of its being the text adopted and transmitted by 
the Greek church—from the great number of copies in which it 
is preserved—from their uniform agreement among them- 
selves—from the positive evidence of its antiquity, and its un- 
corrupted transmission for a period of at least fourteen hundred 
years. This latter point is evinced by its existence in the Gos- 
pels of the Alexandrine manuscript, which Mr. Nolan traces 
to a period not less remote than the year 367: and by its ex- 
traordinary coincidence with the text of the Brescia manuscript, 
which must be antedated to the year 393. The possibility of 
the corruption of the Byzantine text previous to this period, is 
limited to the term of about forty years, between the years 340 
and 331, during which interval the Church was under the do- 
minion of the Arians. But against this presumption Mr. Nolan 
brings the positive testimouy of St. Jerome, who declares that 
the text which prevailed at Byzantium in his age, (the end of the 
fourth century) was that which had been revised by Lucian, 
who merely republished the ancient edition about the year 2>4; 
to which it may be added, that the Byzantine text, if superseded 
during a short interval by that of Eusebius, was at least par- 
tially restored by the revisal of St. Athanasius, about the year 
34). The credit of the received text, thus resting on the au- 
thority of the Greek church, is still further confirmed by the tes- 
timony of the Latin church, in the old Italick Version. Diseard- 
ing, as Mr. Nolan does, the greater number of the copies of that 
version, as haying been affected by Eusebias’s edition, be cou- 
eeives it to exist in a pure and uncorrupted state in the Brescia 
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manuscript only, which he attributes to Philastrius, Bishop of 
Brescia, who flourished about the year 381. The text of this 
manuscript, being the old Italick, must be anterior to the year 
393, when St. Jerome published the Vulgate; and that it is pure 
and uncorrupted, Mr. Nolan endeavours to evince by a labori- 
ous investigation of the internal and circumstantial evidence in 
its favour ;* which results in establishing the position that the 
Brescia manuscript exhibits the primitive Latin version. And 
as this is found to coincide, in a remarkable manner, with the 
present Greek Vulgate, the latter is thus authenticated by the con- 
current testimony of the Latin and Greek churches. The mode of 
roof which thus establishes the authority of the Byzantine text, 
Is equally decisive, Mr. Nolan remarks, against that of the Pa- 
lestine and Egyptian texts. ‘These exist in comparatively few 
manuscripts—and those chiefly from the Alexandrine region, 
the principal seat of the Arian heresy; they are not supported 
by the testimony of the primitive Latin church; and their ori- 
gin can be traced up to the editions of Hesychius and Eusebius, 
while the Byzantine has been, in every age, the common or re- 
ceived text, and loses itself in immemorial antiquity.t 
On the evidence thus elaborately collected and put together, 
Mr. Nolan conceives that the preference is justly due to the 
Byzantine or received Greek text, over either of the other re- 
censions, and that its authority is adequately established on sure 
historical grounds. That it is immaculate he does not pretend ; 
but that its faults are comparatively trivial, and of such a na- 
ture as not in any degree to impeach its credit as a competent 
guide of faith and morals, he very fully proves; and with a 
view to this end, he enters ona long and learned defence of the 
general and doctrinal integrity of the vulgar text, in the course 
of which he takes especial pains to vindicate the most impor- 
tant passages, and particularly the three celebrated texts, Acts 
xx. 28, 1 Tim. iii. 16. and 1 John v. 7, which have been im- 
peached by Griesbach. In respect to the two former, we ap- 
prehend that few persons will be disposed to controvert his con- 
clusions, who will have the patience to examine the subject with 
the attention it requires. In regard to the latter we cannot say 
as much, although Mr. Nolan has unquestionably defended the 


* Inquiry, pp. 154—186. 

{ “ Breviter illud admoneo, ut sciatis, aliam esse editionem quam Origenes et Cex- 
sariensis Eusebius omnesque Gracie tractatores xo qv id est communem appellant 
atque Vulgatam, et a plerisque nune Asxiavog dicitur; aliam Septuaginta Interpre- 
tum, que et ih 3ZaAoig codicibus reperitur, et a nobis in Latinum sermorem fide- 
liter versa est. et Hierosolyme atque in orientis ecclesiis decantatur.”—S. Hieron. 
Sun. et Fretel. Ep. cxxxv. tom. iii. p. 377, cited by Mr. Nolan, p. 88. 
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text with no little learning and ability. Upon these passages it 


was our wish to have made some remarks, and to have laid be-. 


fore our readers a brief summary, at least, of the state of the ar- 
guments on both sides. But even this, we regret our present 
space will not permit us to do. This part of the subject, indeed, 
would of itself afford ample matter for separate discussion, but 
we must hasten to a close. 

In regard to the verbal or literal integrity of the received 
text, though not essential to the verity of sacred Scripture, and 
therefore, in itself, of inferior moment, the subject assumes a 
comparative degree of importance, in consequence of the in- 
roads which have been made upon it by the application of Gries- 
bach’s principles of criticism. | Mr. Nolan, therefore, enters on 
the discussion of this point likewise, and conceiving those prin- 
ciples to be totally fallacious, he subjects the passages in ques- 
tion toa fresh examination on other, and, as he deems, sounder 
principles, derived from the grounds which he had previously 
laboured to establish. ‘ Laying it down as a principle agreed 
on, that the best witnesses of the integrity of the sacred text are 
those which are most ancieut, and which deliver a separate tes- 
timony,’’* he proceeds in search of such witnesses, and discovers 
them at once in the Syriac church in the East, and the Latin 
in the West. ‘These churches,” he remarks, “are of the 
most remote antiquity as founded by the Apostles; and the ver- 
sions which they used, whether made in the apostolical age or 
not, are confessedly more ancicut than any with which we are 
acquainted.’ Although these versions have probably under- 
gone considerable alterations subsequently, yet this circumstance 
cannot affect their testimony in the present case, if it can be 
shown, (which Mr. Nolan undertakes to do.) that they have been 
corrected uot by the Byzantine, but by the Palestine text. 'To 
this testimony, thus vindicated, he adds, that of two of the most 
ancient manuscripts, the Vatican in St. Matthew, and the Alex- 
andrine in the whole of the Gospels, aud likewise that of the 
earlier fathers, as far as they can be relied on, in their express 
quotations. Mr. Nolan then proceeds to lay down the following 
rules for determining the verbal accuracy of the text, founded 
on the testimony of the Greek Vulgate and the old [talick and 
Syriack versions, inthe place of those deduced by Griesbach from 
the testimony of the Alexandrine and Western recensions. 


‘1. When the Palestine text agrees with either the Egyptian or By- 
zantine, the coincidence can reckon but as the testimony of a single 
witness ; but when the Egyptian and Byzantine texts agree, they cone 


* Inquiry, p. 338. 
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firm the reading which they support, by the testimony of ancient and 
separate witnesses.” 

“2. When the Egyptian and Palestine texts agree, and yet dissent 
from the text of Byzantium, the consent of the old Italick or Syriack 
version with the Byzantine Greek, outweighs the testimony of the an- 
tecedent witnesses.” 

“3. When the old Italick and Syriack versions agree with the Pa- 
lestine text, and dissent from the text of Byzantium, the consent of the 
later Eastern and Western versions with the Byzantine text, will ade- 
quately coufirm a various reading of the Greek Vulgate.’’* 


The reasonableness of these rules Mr. Nolan illustrates by 
several observations, of which we must limit ourselves to a very 
brief notice. From the universal influence of the text of Eu- 
seus, which is identical with the Palestine, it follows that there 
is scarcely any witness from which the latter can receive, or to 
Which it can give support. 


“1, But as every text and version which we know, was originally 
formed independently of the text of Byzantium; as none of them (but 
the Palestine) has subsequently possessed any influence on it, and as it 
has had no influence on any of them, the concurrence of any (except 
the Palestine) with this text, must reckon as the testimony of a separate 
witness. 

“2, When the Egyptian and Palestine texts agree, their consent can 
reckon but as the testimony of a single witness ; as these texts have 
had an immediate influence on each other. When opposed, in conseut, 
to the Byzantine, the various readings which are avouched by the dif- 
ferent witnesses, thus opposed to each other, are supported by equal 
authority. The testimony of either the old Italick or Syriack version, 
if adduced on the side of the Byzantine text, must, of course, turn the 
scale in its favour. 

** 3. When the old Italick and Syriack versions agree with the Pales- 
tine and Egyptian texts, the concurrence of these witnesses may be 
merely owing to the influence of Eusebius’ edition; their joint evidence 
can then, of course, reckon but as the testimony of a single witness. 
The testimony of the later versions, for instance, the Italick or Syriack, 
when cited on the side of the Byzantine text, will, of course, turn the 
scale in favour of the latter.” 


The dissent of the older versions from the vulgar Greek, may 
be accounted for by the extensive influence of Eusebius’ edition ; 
but the consent of the later versions with the same text, can only 
be accounted for by admitting their agreement with the primi- 
tive translation on which they have been formed. 


“4, With respect to the manuscripts which may be cited in favour of 
this system, it remains to be observed, that the weight of their testumony 


* Inquiry, pp. 357-360. 
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dees not depend on the age of the copies, but ou their number and co- 
incidence, as witnesses, and the egy of the text, which they sup- 
port by their concurring evidence.” 


We must here add one remark of some importance, which 
Mr. Nolan makes,* in regard to the Syriac version. — Its testi- 
mony, he observes, cannot be admitted in relation to such pas- 
sages as affect any point of doctrine or morals, because it was 
“infected at an early period in the third century with the heresy 
of Paul of Samosata; wholly lapsed into Arianism in the fourth ; 
and was finally rent in the fifth into the different sects of Nes- 
torians and Eutychtans.’’t 

By the application of the foregoing rules, Mr. Nolan proceeds 
to vindicate all the passages of any importance in the received 
text, which have been impeached by Griesbach in his correct- 
ed edition. It must be observed that the testimony of the pri- 
mitive Italic and Syriaé versions applies principally to pas- 
sages i the Gospels ; the Acts and Epistles of the former version 
being wholly lost; aud those of the latter having been conside- 
rably altered at a subsequent period. Still their testimony 
may, to a considerable extent, be brought to bear on the latter 
books likewise, by a simple process of analogy. Having as- 
certained what Greek manuscripts agree with those versions 
in the Gospels, in exhibiting the genuine text, these manu- 
scripts may be reasonably appealed to as likely to furnish a 
consistent testimony in the remaining books of the New Testa- 
ment. In addition to these witnesses, or in default of them, 
Mr. Nolan, in a number of instances, brings in the express 
testimony of one or more of the early fathers, or of the later 
versions, making due deductions from the weight of the lauer 
according to circumstances. 

In closing his elaborate vindication of the received text, our 
author does not forget the obligation incumbent on its cham- 
pion, to throw his protecting shield over the character of Eras- 
mus, its ultimate parent; in whose behalf he says, perhaps, 

nite as much as can be said with truth. Nor does he rest 
satisfied with establishing his own system on a foundation deep- 
ly laid in historical facts, and most ingeniously compacted and 
bound together by complicated chaius of reasoning, and a uul- 
tifarious apparatus of learning—or with carrying it out to its 
results in the thorough vindication of the integrity of the receiv- 
ed text, and authorized version—but he boldly carries the war 


* Inquiry, pp. 371, 372. 
t Mr, Nolan cites in his notes, Asseman Biblioth. Orient. tom. i. p. 293, and 
Ibid. Dissert. de Monophysit. § ti. Bib. Orient. tom ii. p. 1, and Liberat. Diac. 
Breviar. cap. ii. p. 4, ed. Paris, 1675. 
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into the enemy’s country, and after sapping the foundations of 
Griesbach’s system, by subverting his main principles, be makes 
a final end of his work, by impeaching and destroying the credit 
of his two chief witnesses, the Alexandrine and Western texts. 
That these have been corrupted in most of the places where 
they differ from the Byzantine text, Mr. Nolan not only direetly 
asserts, but he undertakes to trace these corruptions up to their 
origmal source in the fanciful opinions of Origen, and of the 
Marcionite, Valeatinian, and other heretics of an early age, 
and to the controversies arising out of these sources. This 
task he pursues in detail, and with great ingenuity and re- 
search, through an intricate series of learned investigation, in 
which, of course, it is impossible for us to enter. 

We must now take our leave of Mr. Nolan; but we cannot 
do so, without first expressing our obligations to him for the in- 
struction we have derived from his valuable work, and our 
adimiration of the labour talent and learning displayed in it. 
If iv comparing together remote parts of his volume, we have 
discovered some seemingly contradictory statements, we are 
disposed to attribute the circumstance, (perhaps unavoidable by 
the utmost care in a subject of so much intricacy,) rather to an 
occasional laxity of expression, than to any real contrariety, 
And, if we are not able to agree with him in every position he 
has advanced, it would be unjust to deny our assent to the cer- 
tainty of the main principles which he has so laboriously, and 
we think successfully, endeavoured to establish. We are fully 
sensible that we have been able to do him but imperfect justice 
in the present notice of his work. While we have made it our 
endeavour to present to our readers a succinct, yet impartial, 
and we hope, intelligible analysis of his critical theory, the 
provfs which he addaces in its support are in general of a nature 
so circumstantial and detailed, as to make it quite impossible 
to reduce them within our necessary limits.* For these, we must 
beg leave to refer to his work, which we do not hesitate to 
say is indispensable to every scholar, who would form an ade- 
quate opinion of the merits of Griesbach’s critical system, or 
his corrected edition of the Greek ‘Testament. Whatever ce- 
lebrity may have been acquired by the latter, it is not to be de- 
nied that its authority has been more than shaken, if not sub- 
verted, by the attacks of Dr. Laurence, and Mr. Nolan; and it 
is no less certain, that these assailants must be effectually re- 
pelled, and the system of the latter, in particular, thoroughly 
confuted, which we apprehend will be found no easy task, be- 


* Mr Nolan’s notes alone, containing chiefly the authorities which he cites, o€- 
cupy nearly, if not fully, one half of his thick volume. 
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fore the admirers of Griesbach can be permitted, with any show 
of reason, to claim for his edition the title with which it has 
been lately, and somewhat boldly, decorated, as the Standard 
Greek Fert. And this brings us back to the point from which 
we set out. 

. As we trust that our readers are now able, after all that we 
have said, to form some opinion of the merits of Griesbach’s 
New ‘Testament, and of the justice of its claim, at present, to 
the forezoing title, there willbe less need for us to use many 
words tn dismissing the publication last mentioned on eur list. 
What good purpose it is desigued for, or can be made to answer, 
we are at a loss to discover, except one, to which we shall pre- 
sently advert. And, in the view of that, we could have wished 
that the editor had adopted some method of pointing out to the 
reader the particular passages in which itdiffers from the com- 
mon authorized English version. ft weuld then have enabled 
every one to discover at a glance the whole amount of Gries- 
bach’s alterations of the teat, which now are hkely to pass unno- 
ticed. We have not gone through the needless labour of exam- 
ining all those passages throughout ; and therefore are not able to 
say with what degree of fidelity the alterations have been in ge- 
neral incorporated in the English text. ‘Though we have, indeed, 
noticed occasionally some slight liberties taken with the com- 
mon version, beyond what the exigency of the case required, 
of these we do not mean to complain. But we think it neces- 
sary to advert to one instance of the kind, of some importance 
on account of its doctrinal bearing. In the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, Chap. i. 8. Griesbach has chosen to change the 
punctuation, by omitting a comma, though he has not altered 
a word of the text. On this ground his Boston editor thinks 
proper to alter the common version, which reads thus, “ But 
unto the Son he saith, Thy throne, O God, is forever and ever,” 
to the fallowing, ‘* But unto the Son, he saith, God is thy throne 
forever and ever.” Now to set this matter in its true light, 
we have only to make three remarks. 1, The punctuation 
of the Greek Testament is of no manner of authority, because 
it was anciently written without any divisions of the kind, or 
even any spaces between words. Consequently it must be gov- 
erned by, aud not govern, the sense. 2, This passage is 
a quotation from the Greek version of the Septuagint, Psalm. 
xliv. 6. (Eng. Bible. Psa. xlv. 6.) But the Septuagint every 
where uses the nominative, § @zoc, for the vocative, as in the 
present instance; and the phrase, ‘“ God is thy throne,” &e. 
is a violent construction, which as Wetstein, himself observes, 
is unkuown in Scripture. 3, The same form, 6 cog, occurs 
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a again in Heb. x. 7. in a quotation from the LXX. Psa. xxix. 


8. (Eng. Bib. Ps. xl. 8.) in which place it is rendered by the 
editor, ‘* O God,” in the vocative. We may now leave it to 
our readers to draw the inference. ~ a 

As we have not yet said any thing concerning the result of 
Griesbach’s labours in the correction of the New Testament, 
and the extent or number of the alterations which he has made 
in the received text, it may be proper to add a few words on that 
subject before we conclude. We have, at the cost of some la- 
bour, gone through the whole of his emendations; and we find 
that they amount (omitting such as are purely orthographical, 
as 4020 for 4a00,) great and small, in the whole of the New 
Testament, to the number of 1600; or, if we exclude the Reve- 
lation, where they are most numerous, to 1156. Out of these, 
however, we have been able to discover, in the whole New Tes- 
tament, only 478; or, excluding the Revelation, 368, which in 
the slightest degree affect the phraseology, or can be made per- 
ceptible in an English translation. Now, if we deduct from these 
aguin, the great mass of such as are wholly insignificant, or 
merely synonymous, the number which really alter the sense will 
be found to be surprisingly small; and of such as have any 
bearing, however remote, on any point of faith or morals, still 
smaller. Of this last description Mr. Nolan has noted only four- 
teen, in five of which, strange to say, Griesbach does not diifer 
from the received text. But to come tothe point, there are, in 
fact, but three passages, which we have already referred to, 
of avy real importance in reference to doctrine, in which 
he has felt himself authorized to change the common read- 
ing. ‘This, then, is the sum of all his labour, and of that of all 
his predecessors in the same field of criticism. This is the re- 
sult of the hundred thousand various readings (be the number 
what it may,) which have been collected from every quarter, 
against the received text of the New Testament. And now we 
would submit toour readers whether this is not a triumphant re- 
sult?) Triumphant in establishing on an impregnable basis the 
integrity of our common Scripture, and of the faith which we 
have built upon it. And yet this result, astonishing and grati- 
fying as it must he deemed, receives still an accession of splen- 
dour, when we add, as we are bound to do, that even these few 
laurels which criticism has plucked from the received text of the 
New Testament, are not uncontested, and may perhaps still be 
reclaimed. Not only do Dr. Laurence and Mr. Nolan protest 
against Griesbach’s decision in the case, and maintain a vigor- 
ous defence of the important texts in question, but it must be 
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added that, in respect at least to the two former, Acts xx. 28, 
and J Tim. iii. 16, that decision is not only unsustained, but 
has been actually reversed by the greater number, we believe, 
of succeeding editors. Even under these circumstances, 
however, we are far from any wish or intention to impeach, in 
the smallest degree, Griesbach’s mtegrity, or his fidelity as a 
critic. If he erred in the conclusions at which he arrived, we 
would willingly set down that error to the account of huwan 
fallibility, and ascribe it either to the insensible influence of a 
bias, from which no man can claim entire exemption, orto the 
fallacy of the critical system which he followed. We would not 
stain his well-earned fame with one breath of suspicion. But 
even allowing him all that he claims on the points in question— 
even surrendering to him the passages which he bas impeach- 
ed—we conceive that the lustre of the christian Scriptures will 
suffer not a shade of diminution, or the integrity of the chris- 
tian doctrine experience the smallest detriment. The doctrines 
inculeated or implied in these verses, are not involved in their 
fate. Whatever is taught in them, is taught elsewhere in the 
sacred volume. If it even were not so—if these were their sole 
stay and support—we should still say from our hearts, fiat jus- 
titia, ruat colum! Let truth prevail, let the consequence be 
what it may. But we are happy to have it in our power to 
produce here the unambiguous testimony of Griesbach himself, 
on this point; and in putting it on record in our pages, we con- 
ceive that we cannot offer a more agreeable conclusion to our 
readers, or a more honourable tribute to the memory of that 
distinguished man, now gone to his account.* 


‘It may seem to some persons,” says he, “ that L have detracted some- 
what from one important doctrine—that which relates to the real divi- 
nity of Jesus Christ—not only by the rejection from the text of that ce- 
lebrated passage, | John v.7, but by likewise bringing into doubt the com- 
mon reading in L ‘Vim. iii. 16, and Acts xx. 28. Wherefore, to remove as 
far as I can all unjust suspicions, and to take away from evil disposed per- 
sons all oceasion of calumny, in thefirst place, | publicly profess, and call 
God to witness, that [ entertain no doubt of the truth of that doctrine. 
And, indeed, so numerous and so clear are the arguments and the places 
of Scripture, by which the true deity of Christ is vindicated, that [ can 
scarcely comprehend in what manner—the divine authority of the sacred 
Scripture being granted, and the just rules of interpretation ad- 
mitted—this doctrine can by any one be called in question. In parti- 
avlar, that passage, 1 John 1. 1, 2, 3, is so clear, and free from all ex 


* Griesbach died in 1312, at the age of 67. 
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ception, that it can never be overthrown, or taken away from the de- 
fenders of the truth, by the daring attempts of either interpreters or 
critics.* 


* “Interim uni tamen dogmati, eique palmario, doctrina scilicet de vera Jesu 
Christi divinitate, nonnihil a me detractum esse videri posset nonnullis, qui mon so- 
lum locum istum celebratissimum 1 Joh. v. 7, e textu ejecturn, verum etiam lectio- 
nem vulgarem loci 1 Tim. iii. 16, (ut et Act. xx. 28 ) dubitationi subjectam et lec- 
torum arbitrio permissam, invenient. Quare ut iniquas suspiciones omnes, quantum 
in me est, amoliar, et hominibus malevolis calumaiandi ansam preripiam, primum 
poniire profiteor atque Deum testor, neutiquam me de veritate istius dogmatis du- 

itare. Atque sunt profecto tam multa et luculenta argumenta et Scripture loca, 

uibus vera Deitas Christo vindicatur, ut ego quidem intelligere vix possem, quomo- 

o, concessa Scripture sacre divina auctoritate, et admissis justis interpretandi re- 
gulis, dogma hoe in dubium a quoquam voeari possit. In primis locus ille Joh. i. 1, 
2,3, tam perspicuus est atque omnibus exceptionibus major ut neque interpretum 
neque criticorum audacibus conatibus unquam everti atque veritatis defensoribus 
eripi possit.”—Praf. in Epist. 1775, cited in Dr. Laurence’s Remarks, ch. 1. 


ERRATA. 


Page 454, line 12—for “a record is not,” read “ can a record be said to,” &e. 
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TO THE 


SIXTH VOLUME 


OF 


THE SOUTHERN REVIEW. 


A. 

Agrarian System of Education,—the ques- 
tion, whether education is best con- 
ducted in boarding or day schools? ex- 
amined, 5—equality in food, clothing 
and instruction from infancy to matu- 
rity, considered, ibid—a direct attack 
upon the privileges attached to the 

ssession of property, 9—tends to a 
ad influence on both parent and child, 
11—detrimental to national weaith, 
13—takes away a powerful check to 
imprudent marriages, 15—its influ- 
ence on literature, and improvements, 
17. 

Alibert, his Physiologie des Passions, 
&c , referred to, 116. 

American System, the, considered, 296,— 
excitement in South-Carolina relating 
to. ibid—on the bearing ofthe tariff on 
producers, 216—the present tariff un- 
constitutional, 218—protest of South- 
Carolina against the tariff, quoted,ib.-- 
argument of the South-Carolina pro- 
test, compared with Mr. Madison's 
opinions on the same subject, 222— 
Gen. Hamilton’s opinions relating to 
encouragement of domestic indus- 
try, quoted, 225—on the powers dis- 
tinguished from the trusts given tothe 
general government, 227—of objects 
national and objects not national on 
which the government may claim the 
right to expend money, ibid —the Pre- 
sident’s veto fatal to the system of in- 
ternal improvements, 228—on the 
words ‘common defence and gene- 
ral welfare’ inthe constitution, 229 ; 
congress has nota constitutional power 
to encourage manufactures by boun- 
ties, ibid—on the right of the govern- 
ment to lay imposts for the benefit of 
domestic industry, under the plea io 
regulate commerce, 230— this question 
examined, 236— cases stated, relating 
as to the difference between a tariff of 

rotection and countervailing duties 
he the purpose of increasing the trade 
which they at first restrain, 240—on 
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the right of levying protecting duties 
being reserved to the States, 244 —re- 
ferred to, 421—under the advocate 
of, the constitution isa restraining, not 
anenabling instrument, 422—the su- 
preme court to decide in tavor of the 
government in all doubtful cases, 423. 

Appendix, Letter of Noah Webster, re- 
marking on the review of his Diction- 
ary, and the reply of the writer of the 
article to the same, 255. 


B. 

Bailly, John Sylvan, sketch of the life 
of, 85. 

Bakewell, Robert, his Introduction to 
Geology, referred to, 284—the last 
edition of his work, may be used as 
elementary, 298. 

Beauharnois, de, marries Josephine, 314; 
a man of fon, 315—suspects his wife, 
ibid—prosecutes an unsuccessful suit 
of divorce against Josephine, 316— re- 
conciled to his wife,318--visits the king, 
and became convinced the throne 
would become subverted, 319—be- 
comes an object of suspicion by the 
revolutionists, ibid—his imprison- 
ment and condemnation, 320. 

Bonaparte, his introduction to Josephine 
323—gives up the sword of Beauhar- 
nais to Josephine’s son, 324—marries 
Josephine just previous to his crossing 
the Alps, 326—entertains suspicions 
of his wife ,339—turns his arms against 
the Venetian States, 331—quarrels 
with Josephine, 332—his recencilia- 
tion, 333—embarks for Egypt, 334— 
resolved to grasp the sovereign power, 
337—after the battle of Austerlitz, 
turned his thoughts to the aggrandize- 
ment of his family, 345—his plans 
when he learnt that Austria was disaf- 
fected towards him, 347—introduc- 
tion to Maria Louisa, 348—intimated 
to Josephine an intention of a divorce, 
ibid— presents himself after his di- 
vorce, to Josephine, 351—his depar- 
ture for Russia, 3653—his meetiag with 
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Josephine alter his deteat at Leipsic, 

Brain, the, tora more intimate know- 
ledge of the structure of, indebted to 
Galland Spurzheim, 278—Fleureus’ 
statements relative to the functions 
and powers ot, 279. 

Brande, W. ‘Thomas, his Outlines of 
Geology, referred to, 234, 298. 

Byllesby, L. his Observations on the 
sources and effects of unequal wealth 
reterred to, 1—maintains that profit 
derived from capital is an unfair ad- 
vantuge taken of the producer, 2—op- 
posed to the future distribution of 
property by will, ibid. 


Combe, George, his Constitution of man 
considered in reiation to external ob- 
jects: aad his Essays on Phrenolo- 
gy. reterred to, 263—his “ Relations 
ot the human constitution, &c. to ex- 
ternal objects, referred to. and his 
iiacinies stated, 273—extract from 

is section ‘ of the Supremacy of mu- 
ral sentiments and intellect,’ 276. 

Constilution, the, of U. S., New Views 
ot, referred to, 42]—on the loose con- 
struction of, 430—amended so that a 
citizen of one state could not prose- 
cnie any of the U. States, 436—on the 
question, whether it is a government 
of the people or of the states, 440— 
clauses of the under which the supreme 
court claims to revise the proceed- 
ings and judgments of the state tribu- 
nals, 442—distinction between a state 
government and a state sovereignty, 
440—the judicial power divided into 
supreme and subordinate and into 
original and jurisdiction, 
442—on the word ‘appellate,’ 444—- 
the argument of the supreme court 
for claiming the appellate power exa- 
mined, 446—the doctrine of the su- 
preme court, under the third article 
of, that the appellate power is not li- 
mited to any particular court, exam- 
ined, 449—state of public opinion 
when the new, was proposed, 456— 
on the discretionary power of con- 
gress, whether the authority of the in- 
ferior federal courts shail be original 
or appellate, 459 —debates in the con- 
vention whether the government 
should be national or federal, referred 
to, 465—on the powers of the state 
courts, 474 under the, the federal go- 
vernment does not emanate from the 
people aggregately,484—on the word 
controversy in, 492—on the coneur- 
rent jurisdiction of the state courts, 


493—under, on the powers granted te 
congress, 494. 


Convention, the general, arguments in, 


respecting the extent to be given to 
appellate jurisdiction, 458—determin- 
ed that Congress should appoint the 
inferior tribunals, 462—the proceed- 
ings of, best explain the objects and 
intentions of the federal compact, 463 
—in the early part of,a design to make 
the government national rather than 
federal. 464—in, the words national 
and supreme constituted the great sub- 
ject of debate, 467—was not the in- 
tention of, to grant to the supreme 
court exclusive jurisdiction, 476—de- 
bates on the judiciary article in, 481. 


Cooper's, Dr. opinion of the thickness 


ot the crust of the earth, 2-8—theo 
of the internal heat of the globe, 230 : 
Essay on the voleanic origin of Floetz 


Trap, published Prof. Silliman,3v02 


Debate on Mr. Foot's Resolution, the sev 


eral speeches made during the, by Mr. 
Hayne and Mr. Webster, referred to, 
14)—on the most politic and just dispo- 
sition of the public lands, 141—condi- 
tions and trusts under which the public 
lands were granted, 142—on the grants 
of the public lands for partial and local 

urposes, 143---Nathan Dane, 145—the 
interest of the North to give her im- 
press to the institutions of the West, 
146—the institutions of the slave-hold- 
ing states defended from the asper- 
sions of Mr. W. 147—the special bill 
of indictment of Mr. W. against 3. C., 
148—on the conditions on which the 
appropriations for the Cumberland 
road were granted, 150—on the prin- 
ciple of the tariff of 1816, compared 
with those of 1824 and 1828, 151—the 
tariff of 1816, considered by the states- 
men of South-Carolina, a bill to reduce 
duties, 152—in 1820, Mr. W. the lead- 
er of the free-trade party in Boston, 
ibid—the Charleston memorial on the 
tariff act of 1820, referred to, ibid— 
Mr. W’s change of opinions between 
the passing of” the tariff acts of 1824 
and 1828, and his defence, examined, 
153-171—argument, whether the U. 
8S. government is national or federal, 
171-198. 

Deluges, surface of the earth and norih- 
ern climates grown colder since the last 
series of, 289—imperfectly noted in 
the written memoranda of tradition- 
ary history, 291—an attempt at a ca- 
talogue of, 293 on the tertiary, 295; 
on the series of, to which the earth 
owes its present aspect, 296. 


| 
Cc. 


Deluge, the Noachic, considered, 292, 
296—on the Mosaic history of, com- 
pared with Silliman’s statement re- 
pecting the, 299. 


Earth, the strata of its surface regularly 
formed, 286 crust of, not accurately 
estimated, 288—on the internal mass 
under the crust of, 259—on the spe- 
cific gravity of the globe of, ibid— 
conclusions drawn from the present 
surface of, being occupied by water 
in the proportion of two-thirds, 290 
—on the influence of partial deluges 
on the surtace of, 292—owes its pre- 
sent aspect to the last series of the ter- 
tiary deluges, 296—periods occupied 
in the formation of its first crust, stat- 
ed, 305. 

Education, examination whether public, 
best conducted in day or boardin 
5—on the Agrarian system 


England, Social Life of, and France, 379 
—portrait of a country gentleman of, 
in former times, 382—in, the influence 
of London on the country, to be dated 
from the introduction of turnpike- 
roads, 384—during the sixteenth cen- 
tury in, the neglect of foreign travel 
Produced an ignorance of foreign lan- 
guages, 385—the habits and manners 
ot the court and higher circles in, af- 
ter the restoration of Charles IL, 386 
—oi the habits and manuers in the 
country during the same period, 399— 
on fashionable dress in, from the reign 
of Queen Ann to George HL, 396— 
cookery and dinner entertainment in, 
compared with these of France, 406— 
on the changes of cookery in, from the 
introduction of stone-coal, 407. 


Florida, Map of, referred to, 410 —sketch 
of the early history of, ibid—deserip- 
tion of the ridges ot, 411—the lakes of, 
413—the rivers ot, 414—General Ber- 
nard’s map of, in relation to a canal, 
referred to, ibid—on the Tallahassee 
district of, 416—its salubriousness ren 
ders it favourable to permanent resi- 
dence, which has a most happy etlect 
on both master and slave, 4ic. 

Foot, Mr. Debate on his Resolutions, 
14]-198. 

France, Memorrs of a Peer of, reviewed, 
61—the eulogist of La Fayette, &e. 
ibid—account of himself, 62—on the 
monarchy of, down to the period of 
the revolution, 63—on the moral and 

intellectual condition of the higher or- 

ders of, before the revolution, 65—on 
the depravity of the nobility and clergy 


Index. 


ool 


of, 66—portraiture of the Archbishop 
of Cambray, with the Bishop of Or- 
leans, &c. 67—on the provincial gen- 
try ot, ibid—necessity o: calling the 
Parhament, 69 -evil consequences to, 
arising from the Queen’s intermed tling 
in politics, 70—the notables of, called 
on to correct the evil of unjust and 
partial taxation, 71- on the liers-elat, 
73 —effects of absenteeism in, during 
the revolution, 74—the Peer’s intro- 
duction to Voltaire, 75—uotives Mar- 
montel, La Harpe and Le Brun, 76 - 
his opinions of Madame de Genlis, 73— 
ot Madaine de Staél, 79—of Neckar, 
80—of Mirabeau, 81—of Bailly, 55 — 
of Madame Campan, &6—succeeds in 
gaining a deliverauce from imprison- 
ment of a stranger during the time of 
Robespierre, = anecdote of, 90— 
Social Life of England and, 379— 
the immoralities of the court of, did 
not degrade the language or manners 
of the theatre 591-—evil influence in 
the higher circles of, in the mode of 
contracting marriages, 392--the come- 
dy of, compared with that of England, 
394—the introduction of carriages into, 
395—the fashionable dress in, after the 
death of Louis XIV., ibid—deseription 
of a tashionable lady’s head-dress in, 
about the year 1782, 395—summary of 
the French character previous to the 
revolution, 402—ignorance of the peo- 
ple of, as regarded foreign countries, 
satirized, 404— cheapness and excel- 
lence of education in, 405—on the 
cookery of, ibid. 


Geology, Brande’s Outlines of,—Bake- 
well’s Introduction to.—Ure’s New 
System ot. reterred to, 234—Silliman’s 
Outline of the course of geological lec- 
tures, referred to, ibid—on the date of, 
as a science, ibid—the earlier authors 
on the science of, ibid—Maciure the 
parent of American, 2=5—the pursuits 
of, and mineralogy almost uaknown in 
the institutions of the southern states, 
ibid—on, as a science, 287—on the 
crust of the earth, 283 on the inter- 
nal mass of the globe, 239—the 
depth of the Atlantic three miles, from 
the theory of tides, 290—on the pre- 
sent surface of the earth ibid—on the 
boulders of various mountains, 291— 
deluges, 292—on the anthracite for- 
mations, 293—of the tertiary deluges, 
295—on the Nochaic deluge, 296—on 
the temperature of the earth anterior 
to the period of general earthquakes 
and inundations, 297—~illiman’s ad- 
ditions to Ure’s work on, reviewed. 
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299—on the partial instances of silici- 
ous and calcareous chrystalline depo- 
sition from certain waters, 301—on the 
succession of strata of which the crust 
of the earth is composed, 3U2---the old 
arrangements founded on Werner's 
system, 303-~-on the tertiary formation 
or series of rocks, 304-- -tabular views 
of the, and superior order or tertiary 
series of rocks, 305---on the formation 
of the earth’s crust, ibid. 

Gifford, W. his Works of Ben Jonson, 
reterred to, 91. 

Greek Literature, the effect of the oppo- 
site characters of the Ionians and Do- 
rians on, 35—the various subjects it 
embraces, ibid—the early poetry of, 
strictly religious, 36—poetry of, first 
divested of its religious cast, 37— 
Hower, 38—on the introduction of the 
epopee, the iambic, the lyric, 38-40, 
Grecian lyric poety divided into two 
distinct classes,i41—the Molic- Doric, 
42—the Greek drama, tragedy, satiric- 
drama, and comedy, 42-44—Grecian 
history, 44-48—geography, 48—so- 
pus, 49—natural eloquence first prac- 
tised in the Ionic colonies, ibid—the 
Attic orators,49-52—the Greek philo- 
sophy, 52-61—greatly extended from 
the reign of Alexander the Great to the 
death of the emperor Augustus, 358— 
diffused by the Macedonian conquests 
among the greater part of the Asiatic 
nations, ibid—the Alexandrian school, 
359-- philology and mathematics, 360-— 
mythology, 361--Greek poetry con- 
nected with civil liberty, ibid---of the 
Alexandrian poets, 362—the theory of 
poetry discussed by Aristotle, and 
others whose works are lost, 364—as 
connected with eloquence, ibid—his- 
tory, 365—chronology, 367—geogra- 

hy, ibid—philosophy, 369—of the 
os and works of Aristotle of 
Stagira, ib.— classification of the writ- 
ings of Aristotle, 370-372 - on The- 
ophrastus, the successor of Aristotle in 
instruction, 372—on the Peripatetics 
renowned as authors,ib.—of Epicurus, 
373—the Stoic philosophy, 374—the 
philosophy of the middle and modern 
academy, ibid—the Pyrrhonic scepti- 
cism revived at Alexandria, 375-a 
scientific form given to mathematics 
at Alexandria, ibid—the first principles 
of the geometrical analysis discovered, 
ibid—arrangement of the early mathe- 
maticians of whom, written monu- 
ments are possessed. 376—astronomy, 
ib.—the most eminent early astronom- 
‘ical authors, 377—physics, ibid—nat- 


— history, 378—the medical theory, 
ibid. 


Greece, on the early history of, 32—reli- 


gion of various districts of. ibid—pro- 
gress of civilization in, 34—the lan- 
guage of, 35—introduction of the art 
of writing into, 36—education of youth 
in, ibid—the early poetry of, 36-42— 
first radiments of her philosophy, 52- 
61—ihe language of, extended to Asia 
and Africa, 359. 


Griesbach, D. Jo. Jac., his Novum Tes- 


tamentum referred to, 513. 


Hall, John, his Translation of Milton’s 


familiar Letters, reviewed, 198—ex- 
tracts of two of his translations com- 
pared with Fellowes’ version, 199, 
200—his translation of the letter to 
Leonard Philaras, compared with 
Wrangham’s version of the same, 20J- 
203—incapable of infusing the spirit of 
Milton into his translations, 203. 


Hayne, R. Y. his speeches on Mr. Foot’s 


resolution, referred to, 140—his rejoin- 
der on the claimed right to dispose of 
the public lands for partial and local 

urposes, 143—in the debate, attacked 

y Mr. Webster without provocation, 
144—his defence of the South, referfed 
to, 148—defends the ‘ Carolina déc- 
trine,’ of a State having a constitu- 
tional remedy in the exercise of its 
sovereign authority against palpable 
and deliberate violations of the Con- 
stitution, 163—rests his argument on 
the Virginia & Kentucky resolutions, 


History of Greek Literature, 32--61, 358-- 


379. 


Hodgskin, Thomas, his Popular Political 


Economy, referred to, |. 


J 


Johnson, Judge, his apology for the judi- 


ciary act, in the case of Huater v. Mar- 


tin, quoted, 451. 


Jonson, Ben, the works of, referred to, 


91—sketch of his early life, 92—on the 
dramatic literature of his day, ibid— 
envious of Shakspeare, 94—on the 
date of his plays compared with Shaks- 
peare’s, 95—in personal character the 
reverse of Shakspeare, ibid—visits 
Drummond, 96—heads of conversa- 
tions, &c. at Drummond's, ibid—cha- 
racter of, by Drummond, 97~defence 
of, by Lord Clarendon, 98—his whole 
life a scene of contention, 99—the in- 
ventor of the masque, 100—specimen 
of his epigrams, 101—his talent in the 
composition of the masque, ibid—ac- 
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count of his various masques, 102— 
the reformer of the stage, 105—on his 
comedies and plays, 106—of his trage- 
dies, 113—of his intellectual character, 
ibid—his great learning, ibid—of the 
causes why his plays have been neg- 
lected in modern days, 114—his forte, 
comedy, 115. 

Josephine, Memoirs of, reviewed, 307— 
birth, parentage and early education, 
310—early attachment to de K—, 311 
—consults a mulatto fortune teller, 
ibid—informed by her father that she 
was to take the place of her deceased 
sisterin a nuptial contract with deBeau- 
harnois, 312—draws a happy presage 
of the future from a meteor which ap- 
peared over the ship that was convey- 
ing her to Marseilles, 313—had an in- 
terview with de K— at Marseilles, 
ibid—marries de Beauharnois, 314— 
became unhappy from the conduct of 
her husband towards her,315—her son 
taken from under her care, 316—sepa- 
rated from her husband, ibid—visits the 
king and queen, 317—visits, with her 
daughter, her parents in Martinique, 
ibid—again visits the fortune-teller, 
who confirms her former predictions, 
313—returns to France and is recon- 
ciled to her husband, ibid—de K— 
marries, and as a proof of his affection 
for, leaves his wite and infant in her 
charge, 319—the French revolution 
brought her much into the society of 
the early distinguished revolutionists, 
ibid—her husband adverse to the exe- 
cution of the king, ibid—affectionate 
conduct to de Beauharnois when in 
prison, 320—Miss Le Normand’s pre- 
dictions as to her future destiny, ibid— 
relieved trom prison after her husband’s 
execution and Robespiere’s arrest, 321 
—Tallien and Barras befriend her, 
ibid—attached to Hoche, to whose 
care she entrusted her son, 322—intro- 
duced to Bonaparte, 323—-the sword 
of her husband restored to her son by 
Napoleon, 324—Bonaparte proposed 
to her vy Barras for a husband, 325— 
marries Bonaparte, 326—joins the ge- 
neral at Milan, after the battle of Lo- 
di, 327—her influence over her hus- 
band always exerted for some good 
purpose, ibid—alarmed at witnessing 
the commencement of the campaign 
against Wurmsur, 328—accompanies 
Bonaparte to Rome, 329—pleads with 
her husband to spare the riches of the 
Pope, ibid—visits Mantua and the Ty- 
rol, 330—suspected by her husband, 
ibid—somewhat treacherous to the 
confiding Italians, 331—-excited the 
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jealousy ofher husband, whoturned her 
out of doos, for receiving the visits of 
Botot, 332—restored to his confidence, 
333—retires to Malmaison during Bo- 
naparte’s expedition to Egypt, 334— 
meets her husband on his return from 
Egypt, 335—advises Bonaparte to the 
overthrow of the Directorial Govern- 
ment, ibid—confirms the account of 
Bonaparte’s panic before the council 
of five hundred, 336 averse to Bona- 
parte mounting the throne of France, 
337—her husband’s wi!l absolute both 
as regards herself and her attendants, 
338—from a dream was so excited that 
she saved her husband from the effects 
of the explosion of the infernal ma- 
chine, ibid—frequently offended Bo- 
naparte by offering him advice, 339— 
retires to Malmaison, ibid—beconies 
Empress and succesfully pleads the 
cause of Tellien with the Emperor, 
ibid— interests herself to save Moreau, 
340—-endeavours to save the Duc 
d@’Enghien, 341—kept up her efforts to 
endeavour to obtain pardons for the 
royalists, 342—her grandson whom 
Bonaparte intended for his heir dies, 
343—wished Bonaparte to abolish the 
law of divorce, ibid—melancholy feel- 
ings at her coronation, ibid—uniriend- 
ly feelings of Bonaparte’s family to- 
wards her, 344—jealousy of her hus- 
band, 345—remembered her mother 
in her exaltation, 346—accompanies 
the Emperor to Strasbourg, 347—dis- 
tress on being informed of Bonaparte’s 
intention to divorce her, 345—signs 
the act of divorce, 350—again sees 
Bonaparte, 351—her affectionate re- 
ception of the infant king of Rome, 
352—kindness to the dethroned Pope, 
ibid—her grief and anxiety at the Sis 
asters of Napoleon in the Russian cam- 
paign, 353—visited by Bonaparte, af- 
ter his defeat at Leipsic, 354—desirous 
to join Bonaparte after the allied pow- 
ers were in possession of Paris, 355—~ 
receives the Emperor Alexander and 
the king of Prussia at Malmaison, ibid 
—is again visited by her first lover 
who soon after dies, 356—corresponds 
with Bonaparte in Elba, ibid—dies, 
357. 


Laurence, Richard, his Remarks on the 


systematical classification of manu- 
scripts, &c. referred to, 515. 
N 


Madison, James, his two letters address- 


ed to Joseph C. Cabell, referred to, 
206—opposed the incorporation of the 
former national bank, 482—disclaims 
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the power of an individual to call a 
sovereign state into court, 436—his 
opinions in 1787 not in accordance 
with those of 1799, 504—his opinions 
in 1799, contrasted with those of 1830, 
505. 

Man, the constitution of, considered in 
relation to external objects, 265. 

Memoires d'un Pair de France, 61-91. 

Memoirs of Josephine, 307-357. 

Mental Developement, 263—life divided 
by Shakspeare into seven ages. ibid— 
mental powers not simply the result of 
physical organization, 266—on mental 
precocity,269--on genius,270-Combe’s 
phrenological principles, as regard the 
relations of the human constitution to 
external objects, stated, 273—of the 
brain, ibid—of the plurality of the ta- 
culties, 274—the phrenologists’ divi- 
sion of the faculties, ibid, (note) —on 
the science of phrenology, 277—the 
world indebted to Gall and Spurzheim 
fora better knowledge of the structure 
of the brain, 273—Fleureus’ statements 
relative to the functions and powers of 


the brain, 279—on the influence of 
education in giving character and ca- 
pacity, 280—on the influence of age 
— the emotions, &c. of the mind, 


Message of the President of the U. S. in 
relation to the survey of a route for a 
canal between the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Atlantic ocean, reterred to, 410. 

Milton, Hall’s translation of the Familiar 
Letters of, 198-206. 

Mineralogy, for the knowledge of, this 
country indebted to Col. Gibbes, 285--- 
pursuits of, almost unknown among 
the institutions of the South, ibid— 
specimens, of granite collected from 
various parts, similar, 286. 

Ming, Alexander, sen. and Thomas 
Skidmore, their Friend of equal rights, 
referred to, 1—propose a convention 
to be held, to order certain alterations 
in the distribution of property, 3. 

Mirabeau, his great influence on the ac 
tors in the revolution of France, 81— 
subsequently purchased by the court, 
83—poisoned by Robespierre’s party, 
#41—his death caused general grief, ib. 

N 


New Testament, the, in the common ver- 
sion, conformed to Griesbach’s stand- 
ard Greek text, referred to, 513. 

Nolan, Frederic, his Inquiry into the in- 
tegrity of the Greek Vulgate, &c. re- 
ferred to, 513, 

Normand, Miss A. Le, her Memoirs of 
Josephine, reviewed, 317. 


Index. 


P. 

Phrenology, Combe’s Essays on, referred 
to, 26o—on the system of as applied 
to practical inferences and purposes, 
275—the division of the faculties inthe 
modern system of, 274, (aote)—doc- 
trines oi, destined to abandonment, 
276. 

Physiology of the Passions,—of the attri- 
butes of exteror life, 119—on the ‘sen- 
sible system,’ ibid—of memory, 12i— 
of imagination, ibid—of conscience, 
122—ot the will, ibid—of habit, 123 - 
on moral emotions, ibid—on the sci- 
ence of morals, 124— instincts or pro- 
pensities. 125—on the instinct of self- 
preservation, 120—sketeh of the difie- 
rence between egotism and avarice, 
125—of the distinctions between pride 
and vanity, 129—oncoxcombry, 13v— 
on the modern doctrines of phreo- 
logy, 133—on the instinet of imitation, 
ibid—on the instinct of relation, 134. 

Public Lands, the, the several speeches of 
Mr. Hayne and Mr. Webster, on Mr. 
Foot’s resolution concerning the dis- 
posal of, referred to, 140—on the dis- 
posing of, 141—conditions and trusts 
under which they were granted, 142— 
on the right of Congress to give grants 
of, for partial or local purposes, 143— 
according to the present disposition of, 
a fund for the corruption of, rather 
than a benefit to = States, ibid. 


Roane, Judge, his opinion in the case, 
Hunter v. Martin, quoted, 471. 


Searcy, J. G. his map of Florida, refer- 
red to, 410. 

Silliman, Professor, his Outline of the 
course of geological lectures given in 
Yale-College, referred to, 284—his 
additions to Bakewell’s work, referred 
to, 299---the mineralogical school at 
New-Haven, conducted by, commend 
ed, ibid—his views of the Noachic de- 
luge commented on, ibid-- adopts Wer- 
ner’s theory, 301----published Dr. Coo- 
per’s Essay, 302. 

Skidmore, Thomas. his Rights of Man to 
Property, referred to, 1—discusses the 
benefits and evils of labour-saving ma- 
chinery, 3—on the motto to his book, 
21 


Social Life of England and France, a com- 
parative view of the, reviewed, 379— 
deficient, as regards the state of the 
middle and lower elasses of society. 380 
—a work intended forthe higher elass- 
es of society rather than for the bulk 
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of the people, 381—its introduction 
presents a sketch of society in Eng- 
land, irom 1640 to 1660, 382--its au- 
thor’s views of the French court from 
Louis XIV.. 390-—comparison of the 
English and French comedy, 394—its 
author not noticed the dissimilarity of 
cooking between the two nations, 
405—treats of kings and courtiers rath- 
er than on the character of the great 
mass of the population, 408—criticises 
the characters of Swiit, Pitt and, Fox, 
ibid—his polities, ibid. 
South-Carolina, protest of the legislature 
of, against the system of protecting du- 
ties, &c., referred to, 206—misconcep- 
tion prevails in, from the want of 
clearly distinguishing a judicial from 
a political question, 496—in, the con- 
stitution admitted to be a compact be- 
tween States, 501. 

Supreme Court of the United States, Mar- 
tin, heir at law and devisee of Fairfax, 
v. Hunter’s lessee, referred to, 42]— 
Cohens v. Virginia. referred to, ibid— 
according to the advocate of the \me- 
rican System, to decide in favour of 
the government in all doubtiul cases, 
discussed, 4236—on the nature of the, 
as a tribunal, 429—first developed its 
intention of extending its powers in 
the Courts of the U.S. in the case of 
Chisoli v. State of Georgia, 434— 
judges of the, have drawn to their ju- 
risdiction, cases which it was never 
designed they should adjudicate, 437--- 
its first step towards universal empire, 
was in the case of Chisclm v. Georgia, 
43-—clauses under which it claims to 
revise the proceedings and judgments 
of the State tribunals, 442—its argu- 
ment for claiming the appellate pow- 
er, examined, 446—its doctrine, that 
the appellate power, is not limited by 
the third article of the Constitution to 
any particular court, examined, 449— 
on the powers intended to be given to 
the, when the plan of the confederation 
was first promulgated, 455—its claim 
to exclusive jurisdiction, examined, 
47t—on the power of, in regard to 
State sovereignties, 450. 


Index. 


Taylor, John, of Caroline, Virginia, his 


New Views of the Constitution of the 
U.S., referred to, 42]—shows that the 
States unanimously rejected the re- 
commendation of a national govern- 
ment, 465—his views relative to dis- 
putes between a state and the federal 
government, 456. 


Tribunal of dernier resort, the, 421-513. 


Ure, Andrew, his new system of geolo- 


gv, referred to, 2x4, 298 


Universal Suffrage, its expediency exa- 


mined, 21-31. 


Volcanoes, two hundred in occasional ac- 


tivity within the period of historical 
evidence, 29-—- Scrope’s Considera- 
tions on, relerred io, 301. 

W 


Webster, Daniel, his speeches on Mr. 


Foot’s resolution, reterred to, 140— 
his opinion of the power of Congress 
to dispose of the public lands. i41— 
extols Nathan Dane, 145---claims that 
S. C. was the author of the tariff, 149 
— his defence of his change of opinions 
on the tariff, between the act of 1824 
and the woollen’s bill of 1°27, 153— 
examination of his defence, 156--con- 
tends that the people erected the go- 
vernment, and not the States, 167— 
examination of his argument that our 
government is a national one rather 
than a federal. (71. 


Webster, Noah, his letter to the editor of 


the Review, on the criticism of his Dic- 
tionary, and the reply of the writer of 
the article, 255. 


Werner, of Freyburg. systematized the 


strata of the mountains in his own 
neighbourhood, 287—~his succession of 
rocks may be traced through various 
parts of the United States, ibid—his 
theory adopted by Silliman, 301. 


Works of Ben Jonson, the, by W. Gif- 


ford, reviewed, 91-116. 


Wright, Frances,and Robert Dale Owen, 


their Essays on education, referred to, 
1—disclaim connexion with the Agra- 
rian party of Skidmore and Ming, 4. 
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NOTE. 


Tue Editor of the Southern Review announces to his Sub- 
scribers and the public, that the twelfth number is the last, 
which, under present circumstances, can be published. 

The necessity of stopping the Southern Review arises, en- 
tirely, from a cause which can be remedied by the public spirit 
of the people—the want of money. Although the number of 
Subscribers upon the books of the Review is large enough to 
pay the necessary expenses of the publication, yet from the 
scattered nature of the agricultural population of the South and 
the difficulty of collection, under such circumstances, the re- 
ceipts of the work have not been at ail adequate to the expen- 
ditures. A scheme, however, has been devised and is now be- 
fore the public for consideration, which, if successfully prose- 
cuted, will enable us to resume our labours, and will place the 
Review beyond the danger of future embarrassment. 
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